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What a cigarette 


meant there 


The actors play their part— 
and history moves thrillingly across the sil- 
ver screen. But on the movie lot, how tense 
the days of strain! And how gratefully 
welcomed those hard-won moments that 
mean rest, relaxation... and a cigarette! 











What a cigarette 
means here 


They play their part, too— 
these buyers of Chesterfield tobacco. 
Thousands of pounds auctioned each day; dis- 
tinct types of leaf—twenty grades of “bright” 
tobacco alone; important distinctions of cur- 
ing; differences in texture, color, size, in the 
natural sugar which means natural sweetness 
—and Chesterfield quality to be maintained. 
Our buyers do their part. In New York or 
Manila, Paris or Alaska, our billions of Ches- 
terfields taste the same. The same wholesome 
fragrance, the same natural mildness, the same 
satisfying “body,” because our buyers know 
exactly what they want—and whatever it may 
cost, they get it! 





Typical scene in tobacco auction ware- 
house, where the farmer’s work ends 
and the manufacturer’s begins. 


.... and pet THEY SATISFY 
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Where Business Is — 


The Railroads Go! 


There is no more speculative rail- 
road building. New lines are planned 
only to tap districts known to offer 
immediate freight business; and the 
lines are not built until government 
commissions are satisfied that the 
business in sight amply justifies the 
construction—1in other words, until 
the railroad is actually needed by the 
territory in question. 

A few years ago the Florida Ever- 
glades were a region of lake and 
swamp, originating no freight busi- 
ness whatever. Recently both the 
Atlantic Coast Line and the Florida 
East Coast Railway have built lines 
into the Everglades. Today, they 
are extending both lines around the 
south shore of Lake Okeechobee to 
meet at the Miami Canal. 

The reason for these extensions 
is not far to seek. The great new 
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Mills and Plantations in Louisiana 






CANE INDUSTRIES 


Executive Offices: 645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Florida “Sugar Bowl” is being rap- 
idly developed. The Everglades, 
after many years of drainage oper- 
ations, are being made available for 
agriculture. The black, muck lands, 
built up through many centuries of 
overflow and deposit of silt and the 
decay of vegetable matter, are among 
the most fertile on earth and ideal for 
the growing of sugar cane. 

The Southern Sugar Company 
owns 125,000 acres of these lands 
and has put two sugar mills in 
operation. This is but the begin- 
ning of a vast and varied develop- 
ment. The interesting story of the 
Southern Sugar Company’s organ- 
ization and objects and of the South 
Coast Company’s participation in 
the Louisiana sugar-growing indus- 
try is told in an illustrated booklet 
which will be mailed at your request. 


Mills and Plantations in Florida 














THE SOUTHERN SUGAR COMPANY 
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WHOSE GUIDING 


As MUCH as a pilot fears anything, he 
fears fog! . . . The moment the dank 
coolness of a cloud bank enfolds him, 
he is blind and lost, unless some unseen 
hand is stretched forth to guide him! 
... Storm-tossed, high above the dark 
earth, with a rolling sea of blinding 
vapor below him, where can he turn in 
the empty sky for help and guidance 
to clear flying and safe landing? ... 

The Weather Man at Washington 
who watches the pathways of ships at 
sea. . . who warns the traveler on 
his way... who tells the farmer 
clearly when danger to his crops is 
rolling towards his horizon .. . the 
IV eather Man is now lifting his eyes 
to the pathways of the sky! 

A system of hourly weather reports 
issued by the United States Weather 
Bureau will soon be available to all 
aviators. These reports will make it 
possible for a pilot taking off in blind- 
ing snow or fog to know with certainty 
that at a definite distance beyond the 
clouds both sky and earth are clear 
and sunny. At every airport reached 
by radio, telegraph, or telephone, gov- 
ernment reports will tell exactly every 
few hours what weather conditions are 


FORD 


at all points of the compass beyond 
the immediate horizon. .. . 

This latest marvel of governmental 
efficiency overcomes the last great ob- 
stacle to the commercial efficiency of 
aviation. .. . It will never be possible 
to turn aside the destructive onslaughts 
of storms, nor will we ever be likely 
to dissolve the smothering fog. A hun- 
dred years from now the same storms 
and fogs will draw perilous nets be- 
tween the harborless sky and the safe 
anchorage of clear, firm land. But all 
the vagaries of the weather will be 
charted as clearly as the tides and cur- 
rents of the ocean and a guiding hand 
will help the pilot always on his way.... 

Twenty-eight years ago a black hur- 
ricane burst out of the Gulf of Mexico 
upon unsuspecting and unprepared 
Galveston, and six thousand people 
perished in its path. Last year when an 
even worse hurricane burst out of the 
South Atlantic, for ten days . . . from 
the hour it was born in a sluggish 
whirlwind in the middle of the sea 
until it died away in light breezes in 
Canada... the Weather Man at 
Washington followed every riffle of 
this terrific storm. Information had 


HAND? 


flown in to him by radio and telegraph 
. . « his well-conceived warnings were 
roared forth from the broadcasting 
station at Arlington ... and when 
the storm burst the seas had been 
cleared of shipping and all coastal cities 
were braced and ready. 

Today far greater precision is being 
attained in weather forecasting—so that 
every breeze may soon be charted for 
the guidance of the commercial pilot! 

The American people are now awake 
to the significance of aviation. Lines of 
flashing beacons mark the routes of 
commercial planes on their swift way. 
Every modern city of importance or 
ambition has equipped itself with air- 
ports. Business men, travelers, and 
tourists, are rapidly becoming habitu- 
ated to the use of planes for rapid 
transport. The air-mail is a commer- 
cial factor of importance. Soon the 
whole sky will be open to all. 

Ford all-metal, tri-motored planes 
are flying safely in continuous service, 
carrying passengers, mail, express and 
freight, not only over lines that criss- 
cross the United States, but also in 
Mexico, South America, and as far 
south as the Antarctic Circle. 
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DECENTRALIZED 
OPERATIONS and 
RESPONSIBILITIES 
with COORDINATED 
CONTROL m 
GENERAL MOTORS 
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COPY of this booklet, Decentralized 

Operations and Responsibilities with 
Coordinated Control, will be mailed free 
upon request to Department P-s, General 
Motors Corporation, Broadway at 57th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 





CHEVROLET 
BUICK 


PONTIAC 
LASALLE 


GENERAL MOTOR 


‘A car for every purse and purpose’’ 
OLDSMOBILE 
CADILLAC 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 


FRIGIDAIRE— The Automatic Refrigerator * DELCO-LIGHT Electric Power and Light Plants 2 Water Systems *GMAC Plan of Credit Purchasé 


2 E manufacturing divi- 


sions of General Motors, from the stand- 


point of administrative management, are 
self-contained organizations, each with a 
general manager responsible over all its 
functional activities, such as engineering, 
purchasing, production and sales; and in- 


cluding financial control. 


Yet there must be a sound measure of 
centralized control over the manufacturing 
divisions to assure the proper coordination 
of activities and to capitalize the advanta- 
ges derived from the size and importance 


of the institution in the industrial world. 


How General Motors secures the decen- 
tralization of operations and responsibilities 
with coordinated control is set forth in the 


booklet shown on this page. 


In addition to its Annual Report and 
Quarterly Statement of Earnings, General 
Motors issues special booklets, from time 
to time, for the information of its stock- 
holders, employes, dealers and the public 
generally. Many of the principles and poli- 
cies outlined in these booklets are appli- 


cable to other businesses. 







OAKLAND - VIKING 
All with Body by Fisher 
YELLOW CABS and COACHES 
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+. USES Central S tation Power! 




















ROSS OFF the large investment 
for a generating plant when you 
are considering your Los Angeles factory! 


Concentrated development of Los Angeles’ 
water and power resources, and aggressive 
initiative in their distribution, have estab- 
lished the highest standard of dependable 
service at lowest cost. Industry here finds 
it more economical to buy Central Station 
power than to generate its own energy, 
despite an abundance of cheap fuels. Every 
manufacturer receives civic cooperation in 
lowering production costs, increasing out- 
put and stabilizing earnings. 





Stabilized earnings have been the founda- 

tion of Los Angeles’ industrial growth. 

Low plant investment, abundant and cheap 

water, year round working climate, favor- 

able labor conditions, varied raw ma- 

terials, adequate rail and water transportation, close- = - 

in market of 2,500,000, tributary buying area of ~ AX The Bureau of Power and 

11.000.000 d ti tin al ie dali detati SS; Oe Light will place at your dis- 
ayn ae proximity - oreign Outlets : ae SS posal industrial engineers to 

stant forces that permit dominant advantage in com- A compute your Los Angeles 

petitive markets of the world. oy Power Costs. 





sad 


: ——— , Facts applied to your specific 
Is it any wonder that many of America’s industrial etullpemelineas 


giants are already here? " M2 Q\' ly and confidentially to your 
— production executives. 


i ; eh Address Business Agent, 207 
BUREAU OF POWER AND LIGHT Wepee South Broadway, Los Angeles, 


City of Los Angeles Nar California. 
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THOS, Porthos, Aramis and 

D’Artagnan . . . immortal char- 
acters of romantic fiction . . . beloved of 
all who know them .. . the brain chil- 
dren of the great Alexandre Dumas, 
whose tales of their magnificent adven- 
tures bear his signature. 








Great Industrial institutions also sign 
their products when they feel honestly 
proud of them. Their trade-mark is the 
signature. Seventy-eight years ago when 
the TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COM- 


the word Tycos. In all these years, Tycos has gone on 
only those instruments of highest quality and precision. 
The name has become a synonym for complete satisfaction 


Tycos 


PANIES began making temperature instruments, they 
put into them the best that skill, care, and labor could 
produce. 

They evolved a signature to go on their products . . . 


They were worth signing . . . those 
tales. Any writer, artist or craftsman 
who creates a thing of which he is justly 
proud signs it. His signature means “I 
did this . . . that the world may re- 
member who did it, I sign it . . . it is 
my best.” 








and efficiency. Ask any industrial engineer 
. . . he will confirm this. 

Tycos instruments are vast in number and 
variety. The tiny fever thermometer in 
your physician’s hand is probably a Tycos. 
The recording, controlling and indicating thermometers 
in thousands of huge industrial plants are Tycos. Very 
probably the oven thermometer in your kitchen is a Tycos. 

Temperature affects your home, business, or profession. 
When you buy temperature instruments, insist on their 
being signed Tycos. You will be glad you did. Tycos 
dealers are everywhere. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


Canadian Plant Rochester, N. pe U.S. A. 


Manufacturing Distributors in Great Britain 
Tycos Building, Ontario 


Short & Mason, Ltd., London 
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The Encyclopaedia 


for a Life Time 


NELSON’S covers every field of knowl- 
edge from the dawn of the world to the 
present day. The New York Times says:— 
“By a novel binding device Netson’s En- 
cYCLOPAEDIA Solves problems of perpetual 
freshness. A book that never grows old, 
that will give answers years after its pub- 
lication to the most modern queries.” 


New Pages 
Every Six Months 


Every six months new pages (250 or 
more) are sent to every subscriber to 
take the place of out-of-date ones which 
may be replaced quickly and easily 
through the simplicity of NELSON’S 
patented loose-leaf device. 
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The WON DER of 
TELEVISION 


When President Gifford, of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, spoke to Herbert Hoover over the long-dis- 
tance telephone, both the voice and the speaker’s face were trans- 
mitted. A new epoch in communication was thus begun. NOW 
they are broadcasting both voice and image by radio! Now the 
Motion Picture world is turning to the “talkies.’”’ With each of 
these great events every article on telephony, radio, and the 
“movies” becomes obsolete. 


Nelson’s Is the Only Encyclopaedia 
That Keeps Pace with Progress 


When a Lindbergh or a Zeppelin flies 
the Atlantic; a great flood sweeps the 
Mississippi Valley; a new treaty for 
world peace is made—when Medicine 
triumphs over previously incurable dis- 
ease; or electrical energy performs new 
miracles—as oil heating for homes is 
perfected—always the FIRST perma- 
nent work of reference to fully record 


all the facts in proper alphabetical 
order is NELSON’S Perpetual Loose- 
Leaf Encyclopaedia. 


The information which is obsolete is 
worse than none at all. You do not use 
a City Directory that is two years old. 
Why use an Encyclopaedia that may 
be five or ten years old? 


The Great AMERICAN Encyclopaedia 


More than 1200 of the greatest scientists, educators, experts and writers in 
all parts of the globe, who are authorities or actual eye-witnesses of the 
subjects upon which they write, are constantly engaged in keeping Nelson’s 
Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia fresh and new. 


Mr. George Watkin Evans, Consulting Mining Engineer of Seattle, 


Washington says: 


“I have used it constantly in the practice of my pro- 


fession, and my children, although young, (eleven and thirteen) use it 
in their school work and find the answers to their questions readily. 
Inserting the new pages, semi-yearly is a pleasure, for then one knows 
that the work is up-to-date, which is a very great satisfaction.” 


FREE Educational Reading Courses 

A Reader’s guide to Nelson's Loose-Leaf En- 
cyclopaedia, including thirty-three courses on as 
many subjects—from Aeronautics to Zoology—is 
furnished without cost to all subscribers. These 
courses are declared by educational authorities 
to be equal to a college course in each of these 
departments. 


FREE Research Library Service bureau 
FOR SCIENTIFIC REPORTS AND SPECIAL 
INFORMATION AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
Every purchaser of Nelson’s is entitled to free 
membership in this Bureau. If at any time you 
are in doubt on any subject, old or new, write 
to this Bureau with the positive assuranc that 
you will promptly receive the latest obtainable 
and most dependable information. 


This Handsome New Bookcase 


FRE with Leaded-Glass Door 


Especially Designed in the Studios of the Globe Wernicke Company for 
Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia 

Now with the Encyclopaedia for a Lifetime you may secure, at no additional cost, this new richly 
designed, dust-proof, leaded-glass single door bookcase which will beautify any room. To any 
serious minded adult we will gladly send a fascinating, beautifully colored, loose-leaf Booklet of 
sample pages and interesting articles together with information about our FREE Bookcase offer 
and our Budget Easy Payment Plan through which you can own this great Encyclopaedia. Clip and 
mail the coupon—it puts you under NO obligation. 


THOMAS 
NELSON 
& SONS 


Publishers 
for over 
130 Years 


Branches In All 
Parts of the World 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


[Originatore of the Loose-Leaf Reference System] Publishers for 130 Years 


Please mail me your illustrated portfolio of sample pages and full information 
about the FREE new bookcase, and how by the budget easy payment plan 1 
can own Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia, with Free Membership 
in Nelson’s Research Library Service Bureau for Special Information, and 
Nelson’s Reader's ‘Guide Free. 

W. Work 5-24 


Name 
Address 


City . . - State ... 
(Adv. Copyright, 1929, by Thomas Nelson & Sons) 
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I could get to sleep.++ bad dreams «++ business worries ++. 
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dog barks «++ baby cries +++ time to get up+++ jangled nerves 
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- then is the time your skin 
needs the comfort of a fresh Gillette Blade 











THERE are mornings 
when a fresh Gillette 
Blade is better than any 










THE NEW FIFTY BOX 
Fifty fresh double-edged Gillette 
Blades (10 Packets of fives) in a 
colorful chest that will serve you 
afterward as a sturdy button box, 
cigarette box or jewel case... Ideal 
as a gift, too. Five dollars at your 
dealer's. 


pick-me-up you can 
name. 

And there are morn- 
ings when your beard 
is as tough and blue as 
your state of mind; 































when the hot water faucet runs cold and your shaving 
cream is down to the last squeeze and you scarcely 
have time to lather anyway; mornings when all the 
cards seem stacked against your Gillette. But slip in 
a fresh blade. Enjoy the same smooth, clean shave 
that you get on the finest morning. 

You have co go through the Gillette ‘factory to 
understand how it’s possible to pack so much de- 
pendable shaving comfort into a razor blade. 

There you see some $12,000,000 worth of machin- 
ery invented and improved continuously for twenty- 
five years for just one purpose: to make the Gillette 
Blade — every Gillette Blade — do its smooth, expert 
job every morning for the thirty million Americans 
who count on it. 

There you see in operation the unique system 
which makes four out of nine Gillette blade depart- 
ment workers inspectors — paid a bonus for every de- 
fective blade they discard. 

At least a dozen varying conditions affect the com- 
fort of your shave. But the Gillette blade doesn’t 
change. It is the ome constant factor in your daily 
shave. Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston, U. S. A. 
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Complete in 
ONE Volume 


This Gorgeous 
Thumb-Indexed 


— world’s greatest literature at an 
amazingly low price! Here, in large, 
clear type in a handsome single volume, is 
every word that Shakespeare ever wrote. 
Every immortal play, every exquisite 
sonnet—not a word, not a line omitted. 
39 volumes in ONE, made possible by 
thin, opaque bible paper. And, now, all 


for only $2.98. 


This gorgeous Shakespeare has large, 
easy-reading type, beautiful thin paper, and is 


bound in morocco grained cloth. 
yet only 13 inches thick! 
makes it possible to turn to any selection instantly. 


Read It FREE! 


Never before in the history of 
publishing has such an exquisite 
volume been offered at such a 
price. Never before has such a 
liberal offer been made. Let us 
lend you the book for one week’s 
free examination. You do not 
have to pay a penny to anyone 
until after you have had the 
volume for a week and decided 


as 





that you want to own it. Send 
no money now, pay the postman 
nothing. Simply mail the cou- 
pon and this beautiful Shake- 
speare will be sent you for a 
week’s free reading. if you like 
it, keep it for your very own and 
pay only the ridiculously low 
price of $2.98. If you do not like 
it, return the book at our ex- 
pense. 


"Build A Volume Library” 


1300 pages, 
And a thumb index that 


171 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Walter J. Black, Inc., Dept. 245 
171 Madison Ave., New York City 


Gentlemen: You may send me for free examination 
your one-volume edition of Shakespeare’s Complete 
Works with convenient thumb index. I will either 
return the book at your expense or send you only 
$2.98 in full payment within one week. 
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Common sense about 


—and its treatment 


S you probably know, dandruff, with its telltale 
and humiliating white flakes, is caused by 
germs. 


Like all germ conditions, it should have imme- 
diate attention. The penalty of neglect is an un- 
healthy scalp, falling hair—even baldness. 


Though there are countless costly cures(so called), 
the foremost dermatologists say that the best means 
of checking dandruff is the antiseptic shampoo, or 
massage. The antiseptic to strike at the germ con- 
dition and remove the flakes. The massage to in- 
crease blood circulation and thus aid hair roots to 
regain vigor. 


At the first symptom of dandruff, we urge you to 
use full strength Listerine, the safe antiseptic, which 
has benefited so many. Simply douse it on the 
head and massage the scalp backward and forward 


Everybody’s Talking 


Everybody’s talking about the 
marvelous whiteness of teeth 
after using Listerine Tooth 
Paste a short time. You will 
be delighted. 


Large Tube, 25c 


dandruff 


with the fingers. Repeat the treatment often, using 
a little castor oil if scalp is excessively dry. Results 
often seem miraculous. 





They are not surprising, however, when you 
realize that Listerine, though a healing, exhilarating 
antiseptic, is powerful against germs—so active, in 
fact, that it destroys 200,000,000 of the stubborn 
Staphylococcus Aureus (pus) and Bacillus Typhosus 
(typhoid) germs in 15 seconds. Moreover, it is 
soothing in effect. Thousands declare it the ideal 
dandruff treatment. Prove to your own satisfaction. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo.,U.S.A. 


LISTERINE 


The Safe and Soothing Antiseptic 


kills 200,000,000 germs in 15 seconds 














FINANCIAL 
HANDBOOK 


RH. MONTGOMERY 
EDITOR 


37 Sections Cover: 


Budgets; Control of Current Op- 
erations; Use of Financial Stat. - 
ments and Reports; Law of Busi- 
ness Dealings; Capital Structure 
and Policies; No-Par Stock; Pro- 
fits Legally Available for Divi- 
dends; Mathematics of Finance; 
Fixed Capital Expenditures; Con- 
trol of Sales and Sales Expense; 
Purchasing; Insurance. 

Controlling Inventory  Invest- 
ment; Security Markets; Invest- 
ment Trusts; “Blue Sky” Laws; 
Export and Import Procedure; 
Foreign Exchange; Credits and 
Collections; Types of Business Or- 
ganization; Dealing with Embar- 
rassed Debtors; Abbreviations of 
Business Terms; Real Estate Tran- 
sactions; Traffic Management; 
Transportation Rates; Commercial 
Arbitration. 

Treasurer, Comptroller, Secre- 
tary—Functions, etc.; Banks and 
Their Uses; Profit-sharing Plans; 
Accounts and Audits; Cost Deter- 
mination; Federal Regulation of 
Business; Fundamentals of Busi- 
ness Economics; Investing Surplus 
Funds; Business Statistics; Fidu- 
ciary Relations; Purchase and 
Sales Terms. 


**Most Complete Guide 
Extant”’ 


“Since Montgomery’s Financial 
Handbook came into my possession, no 
question of finance or financial pro- 
cedure has arisen for which a definite, 
explicit, explanatory answer could not 
be found. It is the most complete 
guide extant today for those responsible 
for financial conditions of any concern 
or corporation.”’—G. Middleton , 
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If You Run a Business 
or Any Part of Its Finances, 


you will find hundreds of practical, tested ideas and methods 


for making and saving money in its daily operations in 


This Famous Quick-Reference Manual— 











Montgomery’s 


FINANCIAL 
HANDBOOK cesses is « sinc 


Volume, Organized for 
Easy Access and Ready Use, All the Basic Data 
on Every Aspect of Handling Business Finances. 


DITED by Robert H. Montgomery, C. P. A., Counsellor-at-Law, 

a nationally known authority who has, for over 25 years, played a 
prominent part in the financial management of hundreds of well known 
companies. In preparing this great volume, he was assisted by 35 financial 
specialists. 


A “Reference Library”’’ of Business and 
Financial Practice 

Whatever your present rank or position, in managing business affairs— 
including your own—you want Montgomery’s Financia, Hanpspook at 
your elbow for reference. Thousands of chief executives, treasurers and 
other financial officers, department heads, and accountants, in large and 
small organizations all over the country, are now using it daily as a standard 
time and money saving tool. 


Never Before Could You Get a Book Like This 

Nowhere else will you find organized so much basic data which you need 
constantly to lay plans and make decisions. Hardly a question of financial 
principle or detail, policy or working method can come up in the daily oper- 
ations of any company for which you will not find here a ready, practical 
answer based on the best practice of hundreds of leading firms. 


The list of sections in the column to the left will suggest the tremendous 
scope of this Handbook. Its 1757 pages contain the equivalent in material 
of 10 large volumes—and every line is of practical value. 


ent for Examination—No Advance Payment 

We want to place in 
your hands a copy of the 
Financial Handbook in 
its handsome and dura- 
ble flexible binding so 
that you may see for 
yourself its great useful- 
ness. Put it on your 
desk and use it in your 
work for five days. Then, 
if you are not convinced 
that you need this in- 
comparable volume, re- 
turn it tous. If you keep 
it, send $7.50 in full 
payment. The order 
form below will 
bring the book 
for five days’ 
trial. 


The Ronald Press Company 
15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


$7.50 in full pnyment or return the book, 
Name 
(please print) 
Business Address 
City 
Firm 


Signature 
(M-138) 


shipping. 








ne THIS ORDER salami, 


Send me postpaid Montgomery's Financial Handbook. | 
Within five days after its receipt, I will either send you 


Outside continental U. S. and Canada, cash plus 25c for | 


Treas., Napon Rayon Corporation, 
| Clifton, N. Jj. 
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Gh Efficient 
Short-Cut 


to Usable trench 


The HUGO System is Actually “French-At-Sight” 


ERE, at last, is usable French, for 

H:: business man, the student, the 

traveler and all cultured people. 

Here, at last, is an easy, rapid short cut 

to the most valuable second language in 
the world. 

The importance of possessing an extra 
language is no longer questioned among 
intelligent persons. Today it is assumed 
that you speak French. No doubt you 
have struggled with languages in school. 
And no doubt you have discovered that 
classroom French—besides being diffi- 
cult to acquire—has proved almost use- 
less in practice. 

Now, the Hugo method of French-At- 
Sight makes it possible for you—no 
matter where you live—to read, write 
and speak perfect French almost over 
night. 


Complete Course Sent on 
Approval, Only $9.85! 


The Hugo system is eminently suc- 
cessful because it is based on natural 


the bargain price. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., Inc. 


American Representative: 
HUGO’S LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 


GarpeEN Cry, N. Y. 


You may send me the 24 lessons of Hugo’s “French at | 
French-English Dictionary for | 


Sight” and the improved 


5 days’ examination. At the end of that time I will either 
mail you $1.85 and $2 each month for 4 successive months, 


or return the lessons and the dictionary to you. 


COCO O REO E EEE HEE He Eee ee eee EEE 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee es 


( ) Spanish ( ) Italian 





Try several lessons; test your progress. At the 
end of 5 days, if you are entirely satisfied, send 
us $1.85 as a first payment. If the lessons do not 
come up to your expectations, return them with 
the dictionary at our expense. If you keep the 
lessons, you continue to pay as you learn at $2 
each month for 4 successive months—making a 
total of only 9.85 for the complete course! Act 
at once to be SURE you get your Hugo course at 


Dousiepay, Doran & Company, Inc. Dept. F-15 


fundamentals. Under the guidance of 
Hugo you learn the language as a French 
child learns it, just as naturally and just 
as easily. There are no tedious rules of 
grammar to be memorized, no terrifying 
lists of irregular verbs. Ten minutes of 
pleasant reading each day in your spare 
time will be sufficient, although you will 
probably become so absorbed in the les- 
sons that you will want to devote much 
more time to them. When you are 
finished you will be able to speak 
French like a Frenchman. Not only will 
you be able to make yourself under- 
stood, but—what is equally important— 
you will be able to understand others 


who have spoken French from child- 
hood. 


Pay as You Learn! 


At your request—and you need send 
not a penny with the coupon below—we 
will mail you the complete Hugo course 
of 24 lessons and the Cestre-Guibillon 
dictionary for examination. 















Instead of the French Course send me a 24-lesson Hugo 
Course for the language checked below, at the same low price. 


( ) German 








FREE! 


This indispensable English-French, 
French-English dictionary will be 
given absolutely without charge to 
everyone who enrolls in the Hugo 
French-At-Sight course. Published in 
France by Cestre-Guibillon, it has 
been imported especially for Hugo 
students. The dictionary is bound in 
rich, dark green seal grain, clearly 
printed on tough, thin paper. Its 623 
pages contain 24,000 words. The sup- 
ply is limited—clip the coupon and 





























send for course and dictionary today 
' on approval. : 












































The 


USINESS iL analees 
of Loday Are the 


I. C. S. Students 


of J esterday 


Frank E, Tripp began working some- 
what earlier than most boys. In fact he 
was just six years old when he helped 
deliver to the doors of homes in Elmira, 
New York, the first issue of a news- 
paper. And by a strange coincidence that 
very paper was one of the journals that 
now form the Gannett Group, the third 
largest newspaper combination in Amer- 
ica, of which Mr. Tripp is part owner 
and General Manager. 


His real career, however, began in 
1899, when he decided that he wanted 
to train himself to do some one thing 
really well. He had heard of a school 
that taught people all kinds of subjects 
at home, in their spare time—the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools, then 
just rising to prominence. He cut a 
coupon out of a magazine, mailed it to 
Scranton, and enrolled for a course in 
mechanical drawing. 

He was working in the daytime. But 
at night he studied. The course fasci- 
nated him, not only because he enjoyed 
drawing but because it brought up all 
sorts of mechanical problems that wid- 
ened his knowledge. 

Soon another opportunity came. Not 
every boy would have recognized it as 
such, but his study had taught Frank 
Tripp to see opportunities. He entered 
a newspaper office as a cub reporter. 
Throughout the next twenty years he had 
no apparent use for the training he had 
received from the I. C. S. save the joy 
of an appreciation of things mechanical. 
But the time arrived when it was to 
stand him in good stead. 

There came an opening in the news- 
paper business which involved machinery, 
construction, blueprints and mechanical 
judgment, as well as the romance of the 
news-room. It was a job for a man who 
not only knew journalism from the 
ground up, but who had the imagination 
and the training of an engineer. 


“What the I. C. S. had taught me... 
proved, in this emergency, to be the most 
valuable part of my education,” says 
Mr. Tripp. With the addition of some 
further study, made easy by his fun- 
damental preparation, he was able to 
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shoulder the responsibili- 
ties of his new position. As 
new journals were added 











to the business, many of 
the details of designing 
newspaper plants, install- 
ing presses and initiating 
plans of management fell 
to his share, and he carried 
them through successfully. 


The Gannett Group of newspapers 
has expanded until it now includes twelve 
dailies in ten cities. And Frank E. Tripp, 
always ready to learn, has grown with 
the growth of the chain. Today, as Gen- 
eral Manager of the Group, he has be- 
come one of the leaders of American 
journalism. In a recent letter to the 
International Correspondence Schools, 
Mr. Tripp made this statement: 

“Successful men are students of the 
business in which they are engaged, not 
merely operatives in it. Those who as- 
pire to success in any field must study 
their way—there is no wishing system 


FRANK E, Tripp 


Genera Manager of the Gannett Group of Newspapers 


“Successful men are students of the business in which 
they are engaged, not merely operatives in it.” 


which works. All study broadens the stu- 
dent and makes him alert to opportunity, 
which often comes from the source least 
expected.” 


All over the world there are keen busi- 
ness executives who look back with grati- 
tude to the sound and thorough instruction 
of the International Correspondence Schools. 
Thousands of such men, owners and man- 
agers of businesses, obtained the training 
that gave them their start by enrolling for 
courses in the I. C. S. The same courses 
and hundreds of others, constantly im- 
proved and kept up to date, are open doors 
of opportunity for every young man with a 
sincere ambition to succeed. 


Mail this Coupon for Free Booklet 





Business Management Cost Accounting 
Industrial Management Bookkeeping 
[) Personnel Management Salesmanship 
Traffic Management (JSecretarial Work 
OCiAccounting and C. P. A. Spanis 
Coaching French 

TECHNICAL AND 
(Gas Engine Operating 
O)Civil Engineer 
0) Mining 


O)Electrical Engineer 
L) lectrie Lighting 
L) Mechanical Engineer 


() Machine Shop Practice 


Plumbing and Heating 
() Railroad Positions 


Steam Engineering 





INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 4792-B, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet,‘‘Who Wins and Why,” 
full particulars about the subject before which I have marked X: 

BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
D Advertising 
OJ English 
L) Business Correspondence 
LJShow Card and Sign 


(CStenography and Typing OCartooning 
INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Radio 
Architects’ Blueprints 
()Contractor and Builder 
CJ Mechanical Draftsman Surveying and Mapping (J) Architectural Draftsman 
LJConcrete Builder 
(JStructural Engineer 


Civil Service 


(J High School Subjects 


Lettering CL) Mlustrating 


0 Architect OChemistry 

() Pharmacy 

{_) Automobile Work 

OJ Airplane Engines 
DAgriculture and Poultry 
(Mathematics 














.. LHE 
STORY OF § 
THE MACHINE § 


By Silas Bent 


In an illuminating story of four instal- 
ments Silas Bent unfolds the astonish- 
ing spectacle of man’s use of machine 
power from the very beginnings of the 
lever to the present day development 
of mechanical flying and the infinite 
uses of electricity. From the Bedouin’s 
tent to skyscraper towers hidden in 
cloudbanks the author gives you 
the whole panorama of civilization— 
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describing not only the evolution of machinery from its 
crudest form, but explaining also the effects of mechan- 
ical development upon mankind through every age. More 
fascinating than any fiction is this story of what machines 
have done to man and for man. You will call it the most 
enthralling ‘‘feast for the mind”’ you have ever enjoyed! 















GOING TO COLLEGE 
DOES NOT PAY! 


That is the startling revelation made by Dr. Harold 
F. Clark, Professor of Education at Teachers’ Col- 
lege! He completely reverses the judgment of 
many educators. In his article entitled ‘The 
Dollar and Cents Value of Education,” he gives 
WORLD’S WORK the first thorough disclosures 
of an exhaustive survey made of the earnings of 
college graduates over a period of 15 years. 


VOLSTEAD UP TO DATE 


An intensely interesting article by Henry F. 
Pringle, shows that the author of the Volstead 
Act is still very much alive and a far different type 
from what many anti-prohibitionists imagine. 


aua8 @ 
WORLD’S WORK, Garden City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

[) 1 year at $4 


Name 


Address 


c eisai postage ‘600. extra a year 


Also in June WORLD’S WORK 


SAVE $2--2 years of the NEW WORLD’S WORK Only $6 





The Caveman working in stone. 
‘looking Skyward in 1975.”’ 


Above, 


Reproduced by permission of John Wanamaker. 


WANDERER IN CEYLON 


Mr. E. V. Lucas, the famous English author, con- 
tributes a delightful, beautifully illustrated article 
on his wanderings through that tropical region. 


EINSTEIN EXPLAINED 
At the special request of WORLD’S WORK, the 


eminent German scientist Einstein chose Profes- 
sor Erwin Schroedinger to write a thorough and 
lucid explanation of his latest revolutionizing 
theory to the effect that everything, even gravity, 
is an electrical phenomenon; and the universe 
does not float around in infinity but is contained 
within curved space! 


Place a standing order with your newsdealer to 
avoid missing these and many other features in 
the June WORLD’S WORK. Or better yet take 
advantage of the subscription offer below. 


Kindly send me the NEW WORLD’S WORK for the number of years I have checked here: 


(] 2 years at $6 





Foreign postage $1.00 extra a year 
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Are your opportunities slipping by? 


HE years roll by faster and faster seemingly. 

More and more frequently come those mo- 
ments when we regret the opportunities we al- 
lowed to slip by. When we realize that we have 
made little or no progress; that we have acquired 
no new mental equipment, and no increased 
— for business or social life. 

ou must do something if you expect to ac- 
complish anything worthwhile. But you will 
need perseverance and study. 


Columbia University, as one of the world’s 
leading educational institutions, urges you to use 
part of your time in study. Not solely for the 
attainment of greater efficiency in business, but 
for a fuller social life, and for the real joy of 
having a more intelligent point of view. What- 
ever your objectives may fe, and wherever you 
live, splendid studies that lead to these objec- 
tives are available through Columbia Home Study 
Department. The range of subjects is wide. 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses of University Grade 
| in the Following Subjects: 


Accounting 

Algebra 

American Government 
American History 
American Literature 
Applied Grammar 
Astronomy 

Banking 

Biblical Literature 
Biology 

Botany 

Boy Scouting 

Business Administration 
Business English 
Business Law 

Business Mathematics 


Business Organization 
Chemistry 
Child Psychology 
Classics 
Composition 
Dramatic 
English 
Various Languages 
Lyric Poetry 
Contemporary Novel 
Drafting 
Drama 
Drawing and Painting 
Economics 
Economic Geography 
English 


English Literature 
Essay Writing 
European History 
Fire Insurance 
l'rench 

Geometry 
German 
Government 
Grammar 

Greek 

Harmony 

History 


Magazine Article Writing 
Marketing 

Mathematics 

Personnel Administration 
Philosophy 
Phutegiey Composition 
Physics 

Psychology 

Psychology in Business 
Public Speaking 
Religion 

Secretarial Studies 
Italian Short Story Writing 
Juvenile Story Writing Slide Rule 

Latin Sociology 

Literature Spanish, etc., etc. 





|e this country we are in the midst of an adult 
education movement. University home study 
courses are one of the important factors in this 
progressive movement, for they offer expert 
guidance under educators qualified to direct. 


Our courses have been prepared by our in- 
structors to meet the special requirements of 
study at home. While all basic material essen- 
tial to the full understanding of each subject is 
fully covered, sufficient elasticity is allowed to 
permit adaptation to the individual needs of the 
student. Everyone who enrolls for a Columbia 
course is personally taught by a member of the 
University teaching staff. Special arrangements 
can be made for group sendy. 


The University will send on request full in- 


formation about these home study courses. A 


coupon is printed below for your convenience. 
If you care to write a letter briefly outlining 
~~ educational interests our instructors may 

e able to offer helpful suggestions. Mention 
subjects which are of interest to you, even if 
they are not listed here, because additions to 
the courses offered are made from time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 


OLUMBIA University Home Study Depart- 

ment has prepared coursescovering the — 
valent of four years of High School study. This 
complete High School or College Preparatory 
training is available to those who can not under- 
take class room work. We shall be glad to send 
you our special bulletin upon request. 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension—Home Study Department, 


Please send me full information about Columbia University 


New York, N. Y. 


Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subject: 


au 


¥, 


we 
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Hold Your Own 
In Any Crowd 


AS YOUR profession, business or 
occupation prevented you from ac- 
quiring a modern, cultured back- 
ground? Are you ill at ease in a dis- 
cussion of History, Science, Literature, 
Art, Religion or Philosophy ? 


Now you can get all the really vital facts— 
the things every informed man is expected 
to know—from a single fascinating and easy- 
reading volume. T OUTLINE OF 
MAN’S KNOWLEDGE, by Clement Wood, 
gives you the balanced, rounded knowledge 
which modern life demands of everyone 
today. 

This is the book which the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger declares is ‘‘the ONE book to 
read and know.”’ and of which the Pittsburgh 
ae states, “Jt is a@ University in 
itself.” 


A Liberal Education 
In Only One Volume 


THE OUTLINE OF MAN’S KNOWL- 
EDGE tells you in the most interesting way, 
and in the fewest possible words, the entire 
story of knowledge in one fascinating. 
intriguing, breath-taking narrative. What 
was once dry, dull, dreary reading now 
becomes a rapid romance into the field of 
knowledge, and in just a few minutes a day 
you soon find yourself absorbing and learn- 
ing the very things that will give you the 
new vision and inspiration that come only 
from a wider education and deeper culture. 


Send No Money—Borrow 
It at Our Expense 


Clip and mail the convenient coupon and it will 
bring you, prepaid, a copy of THE OUTLINE OF 
MAN’S KNOWLEDGE. Read it freely for a week 
at our expense. Idle through its pages of History, 
ART, SCIENCE, LITERATURE, RELIGION and PHILOSO- 
PHY. Thrill to the story of all that man has done and 
learned from prehistoric times to radio and television. 
Then, if at the end of the week this wonderful book 
has not completely sold itself to you upon its own 
merits, just return it tous. But if you are so thoroughly 
satisfied that you, like hundreds of thousands, will not 
be without your copy, then send us only $1.50 and two 

dollars a 
month for 












Examine /.,, 
it FREE foatey o 
Mail the (2»..." 
Coupon “SS 
ow 





coupon and 
put it in the 
mails at once 
Do it now. 
Lewis Cope- 
land Company 
Dept. 524, 119 
West 57th 
Street, New York 


Tear Off Along This Line and Mail Today 
See eee ae Se a ee ov, 


§ Lewis Copeland Company i 
§ Dept. 524, 119 West 57th St., 
. : New York, N. Y. : 


BB Kindly send me THE OUTLINE J 
1 OF MAN'S KNOWLEDGE, by 
Clement Wood, 700 pages, illustrated, 
handsomely bound. Within 7 days 1 
will either return the book or remit 


The Dolphin 5) Spouts 


General 


As the flowers start to blossom in the 
gardens of The Country Life Press, the 
Dolphins sport gaily in the fountain and 
the sun glows warmly on the polished sur- 
face of The Sun Dial, and to help romance 
and etiquette along, we publish “Vogue’s 
Book of Brides,” by the author of 
“Vogue’s Book of Etiquette.” Whether 
you enjoy weddings or not, there is no 
question that a well-planned wedding is 
better than one in which neither knowledge 
of custom nor delicacy of perception is ap- 
parent. This is a volume for the wary. 
While it does not promise a happy mar- 
riage, like so many volumes being cur- 
rently published, it paves the way for a 
beautiful and discreet ceremony. It is well 
illustrated and attractively bound. Count 
LucKNER has written an introduction for 
his compatriot COUNT ALFRED VON NIE- 
ZYCHOWSKI's story of “The Cruise of the 
Kronprinz Wilhelm.” The Count, who 
commanded this most mysterious of all the 
German raiders, is now a citizen of the 
United States. He tells his story with verve 
and humor, and is continuously exciting. 
Among writers of Western stories WIL- 
L14M MacLeop Raine takes his place as 
one of the best. Mr. Raine’s novels have 
not only excitement from the creation of 
tense plot and action, but he has always 
studied the historical background of his 
novels with care, and the scenic details are 


| filled in from personal experience. More 
| important than these to the discriminating 


reader is the fact that he writes with a 
clear and vigorous narrative style. In his 
factual book, “Famous Sheriffs and West- 
ern Outlaws,” he tells stories more thrill- 
ing than fiction. He pictures Indian fights 
and early cowboy heroes. He contributes 
a valuable and breathless record to the his- 
tory of the vanishing West. Marjorie 
BowEN describes a country little exploited 
in her “Holland.” It is a pleasant and in- 
formative account of the land of tulips and 
of Hendrik Willem Van Loon. 

FraNK Presprey is one of the major 
personalities in American advertising. In a 
day when the mediums and methods of ad- 
vertising are changing so rapidly, it is in- 
teresting and important even for the lay- 
man to understand its intricacies. 
“The History and Development of Ad- 
vertising”’ shows us the fascinating period 
in which industry developed and promotion 
methods sometimes kept pace and some- 
times were far ahead. While the great 
business men and inventors of the country 
were busy with their ideas and products, 
the men who brought those products to the 
attention of the public were at work in a 
profession which is highly imaginative and 
desperately practical. 


Fiction 


The spring months are times for ro- 
mance, for light books in the garden and 
adventure books on the porch. PAMELA 
WYNNE is rap- (Continued on Page 22) 





$1.50 as first payment, and then $2.00 per month for two i 
| months, a total of $5.50. (Ten percent discount for cash with q 
1 order. Same return privilege.’ | 
, 1 
r) TINIE cticiisntishaenessanstitsuvovacetascseotniiindeininatetbiahitalisialiebieicamiasbaite | 
- I scacs.i cass ick thcocaserpaacnactersiodenseldeauplaiccicestens teas \ 
City...... st seshiphiaeininitossichiansioneieeae EN t 
i If outside continental U. S. send $5.00 with order 4 
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Crowell Pooky» 
Twelve Bad Men 


By Sidney Dark 
Some of the famous ‘“‘villains”’ of his- 
tory—Louis XI, Cesare Borgia, Cel- 
lini, Thomas Cromwell, Mazarin, 
Jeffreys, Marlborough, Frederick 
the Great, Casanova, Talleyrand, 
Fouché, and Robespierre. 


Illustrated, $3.00 


Famous 


Composers 


By Nathan Haskell Dole 
To this revised edition has been added 
a new chapter on Sullivan, 18 new 
portraits, and a new index. 


Illustrated, $3.75 


Famous 
American Duels 


By Don C. Seitz 


A series of sharp vignettes which af- 
ford an illuminating study of the 
times in which honor asserted itself 
upon the field. 


Illustrated, $3.50 


China Yesterday 
and Today 


By E. T. Williams 


The standard work on China now 
brought to the close of 1928. 


Illustrated, $3.75 


The New 
Citizenship 


By Seba Eldridge 
A study of American politics, indif- 
ference to the ballot, the weakness of 


Democracy, etc. 
$2.50 


Protestantism in 
the United States 


By Archer B. Bass 
A history of Denominationalism and 
study of inter-denominational co-op- 
eration. The only adequate book on 


the subject. 
$3.00 


Ageless Youth 
A book on Beauty for Women 

By Charlotte C. West, M.D. 
‘How to be beautiful” is an age-old 
question, answered by a physician 
and popular writer. 


$3.00 


Send for Spring List 
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PHOMAS Y. CROWELI 


393 lourth Avenue 


Co 
New York 
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PORTRAIT of 
AMBROSE BIERCE 


By ADOLPHE de CASTRO 


Intimate recollections of a warped 
American gehius. Illus. $3.50 


COCHRANE the 
UNCONQUERABLE 


By A. D. TURNBULL and 
N. R. VAN DER VEER 


A historical romance. 
with admirable verve.”’ 


—wN. Y. Herald Tribune 


LEOPOLD 
of the BELGIANS 


By COMTE LOUIS de 
LICHTERVELDE 


“Written 


$2.50 


A biography. of the Belgian king 
and colonizer. Illus. $4.00 


of MYSTERY 
By, E. ALEXANDER POWELL 


The sensational truth about 
Hinduism frankly told in 
this book of adventures in 


India and Nepal. Illus. $4.00 


The ANATOMY 
of EMOTION 


By EDWARD WILLIAM 
LAZELL 


The interplay of man’s physical 
and emotional natures ss 


MARRIAGE in the 
MODERN MANNER 


By IRA S. WILE and 
MARY DAY WINN 
A thoroughly frank and modern 
discussion of marriage today. 


$2.00 


4 
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The DEVIL 


and the 


DEEP SEA 


By ELIZABETH JORDAN 


‘Some sort of triple-starring should 
be arranged,”’ says Herschel Brickell, 
“for this different kind of mystery 
story.”” No _ paste-board detective 
solves the riddle, but the delightfully 
human people who are involved. A 
really original story. $2.00 


2 
The BRAND of the SEA 


By KNUD ANDERSEN 


A wild story of the sea’s grip on the souls of 
men who follow it. $2. 


LURE of the DUST 
By HARDING FORRESTER 


A breezy tale of mystery and intrigue at sea 
and in South Africa. $2.50 


EARTH-BORN 


By HOWARD SNYDER 


Passion, superstition and the humors of 
negro life on the plantation. d 


% 
The BUFFER 


By ALICE HEGAN RICE 


A modern novel by the author of the 
immortal Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch. Cynthia Freer, one of the 
most appealing of modern heroines, 
has to decide whether to be beauti- 
fully selfish or dully self-sacrificing. 
She decides—and how! $2.50 





l DISCOVER 
GREECE 
By HARRY A. FRANCK 


An original and intimate view of a 
picturesque land, by the ‘Prince 
of Vagabonds.”’ Illus. 4 


FRONTIERS 
of TRADE 
By JULIUS KLEIN 
Foreword by Herbert Hoover 


The story of American foreign 
commerce, past and future. $2.50 


THE WITCHERY 
of WASPS 
By EDWARD G. REINHARD 


“Ought to make a nature lover out 
of a tired business man. 
—N. Y. Times. Illus. $2.50 


HOHENZOLLERNS 


By HERBERT EULENBERG 


Pungent portraits of five cen- 
turies of German rulers, with 
a specially keen study of the 
ex-Kaiser. Illus. $4.00 


AT HOME AMONG 
the ATOMS 
By JAMES KENDALL 


Candid chemistry, made more 
readable than most novels. “nn 


WHO’S WHO 
AMONG 
the MICROBES 


By WM. H. PARK and 
A. W. WILLIAMS 


A fascinating book on man’s germ 
friends:and foes. Illus. $3.00 
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THE CENTURY CO. 
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Will You Pay the Price? 
| you are normal, you want the comforts 
and luxuries which are the by-products of 
success—a home of your own—a new Car 
—the leisure to read — the means to travel. 

You want these things very much. 

But—you are keen enough to perceive 
that experience and facility in handling 
routine work will never get them for you. 

What, then, are you doing to gain that 
specialized experience — that ¢vained ability 

—for which business firms are willing to 
pay real money? 

Deine the past nineteen years more than 
640,000 men have found the answer to that 
question in home-study training under the 
LaSalle Problem Method. 

Evening after evening, they have seated 
themselves, to all intents and purposes, at 
the desks of men in high-salaried positions, 
and have squarely faced the Jroblems of 
those positions. 

Evening after evening, they have been 
shown the grinciples involved in the solu- 
tion of such problems—and how those 
principles are applied by highly successful 
business houses. 

Evening after evening, a have tackled 
concrete problems, lifted ily from busi- 
ness life, and under the direction of some of 
the ablest men in their respective fields Aave 
worked those problems out for themselves. 

That they have been well rewarded for 
their foresight and their earnestness is shown 
by the fact that during only six months’ time 
as many as 1,248 LaSalle members reported 
salary increases totaling $1,399,507 — an 
average increase per man of 89%. 


Send for Free Book 


“Ten Years’ Promotion in One” 


If you—knowing these facts—are content 
to drift, you will not profit by reading further. 

If onthe other hand you have imagination 
enough tosee yourself in a homeof your own, 
enjoying the comforts and luxuries of life 
—the coupon below may shorten your jour- 
ney tosuccess by many years. 

Note, please, that the coupon will bring 
you full particulars of the training which 
appeals to you, together with your copy of 
that most inspiring book, ‘Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion in One’’ — all without obligation. 

If you want success, and are willing to 
pay the price, ACT! 


— — — Find Yourself Through LaSalle!=—- —— — 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Worid’s Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 5332-R, Chicago 

I should be glad to learn about yeas 

in plan as applied to 

my cement in the business field 
checked below. 
OBusiness Management 
OHigher Accountancy 
OTraffic Management 
OModern Salesmanship 
ORailway Station 

M ement 
OLaw—Degree of LL.B. 
OCommercial Law 
OIndustrial Management 
OModern Foremanship 
OPersonnel Management 
OBanking and Finance 
CModern Business Corre- 

epondence 


OExpert 
Oc. P. A. Coaching 







OBusiness English 
OCommercial Spanish 
OEffective Speaking 


aphy 





OTelegraphy 
OCredit and Collection 
Correspondence 
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The Dolphin Spouts 


Continued from Page 20 


idly becoming one of the most popular 
writers of the love story with an underly- 
ing problem. In “The Conquering Lover” 
she tells the story of a girl who did not 
know what love was about, of how she 
learned, and how, in the end, she adjusted 
her life to the deep love of which she 
found herself capable. J. S. FLEeTcHER 
takes somewhat the same theme in “The 
Wild Oat,” which is a story of an English 
girl who felt that she could get along with- 
out romance, who was powerful, deter- 
mined, an executive type. Romance, how- 
ever, will not allow even these highly ex- 
ecutive ladies to escape and it pursues and 
subjugates the lovely and determined lady. 
LeonarpD Nason has again returned to 
France, where he lives with his family con- 
sisting of his charming wife and three de- 
lightful children. We have heard the ru- 
mor that General Pershing never allows a 
Nason title to go unread. If so, “The Man 
in the White Slicker” will especially 


| delight the General. It is a Nason war 
story, with the humor, the dash, the excite- 


ment, and with an added touch of mystery. 
The same hard-boiled characters illumine 


| its pages as were in “Chevrons” and “Ser- 
| geant Eadie”; but Mr. Nason has found 





more of a plot than he usually allows him- 
self, and has a fine time with its complex- 
ities and thrills. When Mr. Nason was last 
in this country he took a military examina- 
tion for which he had spent months study- 
ing. He was worried for fear he would not 
pass. The story of his examination is a 
rare one, and if you ever meet “Steamer” 
we advise you to get him to tell you the 
story. At any rate we can no longer call 
him “Sergeant” for he is now a Captain 


| in the Reserve. 


Another story that The Dolphin advises 
you some time to hear, and it will not be 
so difficult since T. S. Srrisiinc has taken 
to the lecture platform, is that of how Mr. 
Stribling collected the material for his nov- 
els of South America. He projected him- 
self into the midst of revolution and in- 
trigue and escaped with his life and a note- 
book. “Strange Moon” is exotic romance 
and high adventure in Venezuela. Mr. 
Stribling, however, does not forget his 
sense of humor. “The Raider” by 
CuHarces AtpeN Setzer is another 
quick-paced yarn of piled-up thrills. A 
young lady finds herself involved in the 
blood and thunder of Western doing and 
daring. H. Riper Haccarp wrote in 
“Marion Isle” a romance of love and ad- 
venture, with shipwreck and an island re- 
mote and exotic. In these stories we Dol- 
phins have found escape from the realities 
of realism of desk and life and you will 
enjoy any one of them according to your 
several tastes. More of a problem novel is 
CorNeELiA Le BouTe.wier’s “The Bright 
Thread.” It is a modern version of “The 
Inside of the Cup,” told with feeling and a 
fine sense of character. Mrs. Le Boutel- 
lier, herself the daughter of a New York 
City preacher, tells the story of a young 
man who cannot make up his mind in love 
and religion, and of how he struggles 
through to peace. “The Unknown Soldier” 
by Contncssy (Continued on Page 24) 
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There’s the vrrm ot 
a story in this pi 
ture. What can you 
do with it? What 
couldn’t vou do with it i! you 
were a newspaper-trained writer? 


Writing for 
Publication 















ANY people who should be_ writing 
never even try it because they just 
can’t picture themselves making “big 


money.” They become awe-struck by fabulous 
stories about millionaire authors and_ therefore 
give little thought to the fact that $25, $50 and 
$100 or more can often be earned for material that 
takes little time to write—-stories, articles on home 
or business management, fads, travels, sports, rec- 
ipes, etc.—things that can easily be turned out in 
leisure hours, and often on the impulse of the mo- 
ment. 


If You Would Learn to Write 
Start Writing 


Almost every month you hear of some new author 
of whom it is said: “He used to be a newspaper 
man.” Training in newspaper methods has come to 
be a passport to literary opportunity. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of Amer- 
ica bases its writing instruction on journalism— 
continuous writing—the training that has pro- 
duced so many successful authors. 

Here you have a course of home study, prepared 
and taught by active New York newspaper editors, 
which gives you real writing experience of the 
kind gained by metropolitan newspaper workers 
to add to your natural ability. 


Newspaper Men Teach You 


Newspaper Institute training is based on the 
New York Copy-Desk method. It starts and 
keeps you writing in your own home, on your 
own time. Week by week you receive actual 
assignments, just as if you were right at work 
on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing is 
individually corrected and constructively criti- 
cized. A group of men with 182 years of news- 
paper experience behind them are responsible for 
this instruction. Under such sympathetic guidance, 
you will find that (instead of vainly trying to 
copy some one else’s writing tricks) you are rap- 
idly developing your own distinctive, self-flavored 
style—undergoing an experience that has a thrill 
to it and at the same time develops in you the 
power to make your feelings articulate. You learn 
to write by writing—acquiring the same experi 
ence to which so many well-known writers of 
short stories, novels, magazine articles, etc., at- 
tribute their success. 


How You Start 


To insure prospective student-members against wuast- 
ing their time and money, we have prepared a unique 
Writing Aptitude Test. This tells you whether you 
possess the fundamental qualities necessary to suc 
cessful writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, 
creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this 
test. The coupon will bring it to you without obliga 
tion. Fill in and mail it now. Newspaper Institute of 
America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 
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Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for profit, as promised in Worip’s Work, May. 
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The 
Social World 
of the Ants 


by Auguste Forel 
Translated by C. K. Ogden An 


This work, summing up a cen- ° 
tury of entomological research Indian Journey 
is, in the words of professor 
W. M. Wheeler, “epoch-mak- 
ing” It will remain a classic $4.00 
throughout the years to come 
in the same sense as “The 
Origin of Species” is a classic. 





By Waldemar Bonsels 











2 Vols. Boxed #15-°° 
with many illustrations 

















~“ IS-WRONG 
. ~ WITH. 


Boston {ill MARRIAGE 


By Upton Sinclair 


2 Vols. $5: BY DR. G’V. HAMILTON 
AND 
KENNETH: MACGOWAN 

; $3 00 














“Dr, Hamilton has given us our first authoritative 
study on sex... Every woman and every man owes 


him a debt of gratitude.” —DR. JOHN B, WATSON 

















An Anthology of 
World Poetry \ 


Edited by Mark Van Doren 





Adventures of 
“The greatest achievement in An African Slaver 


the history of poetry. Here are 
1400 pages covering, all times, By Capt. Gunpowder Canot 
all lands, all languages, all 
forms. The finest translations 
into English have been em- $4.00 
ployed in every case. The book 
of Poetry, to be read and 


Illustrations by Covarrubias 











treasured by every man with 
music and beauty in his soul” 


$5.00 





A Duchess 
and 
Her Daughter 
by Alfred Bishop Mason 


"Allegra had been conceived 
in shame and born in splen- 
dor” The sly intrigues of 
Church and State which had 
proved too much for the first 
Duchess swept aside the bar- 
riers she had imagined for 
her daughter. 


A novel of two high-born 
women of the country of THE 
BRIDGE of SAN LUIS REY. 


$2:59 Everywhere 





Shanty Irish 
By Jim Tully 
$9.50 

















The 
Lives and Deaths 
of Roland Greer 


by Richard Pyke 


“A remarkable Novel!” 
Hugh Walpole 
Like the “Wellof Loneliness”, 
which depicts the emotional 
conflicts of thwarted women, 
Roland Greer is the story of 
the thwarted emotional life of 
a boy, dominated by two out- 
side forces, male and female. 


$2-50 Everywhere 





ALBERT & CHARLES BONI - 66 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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said with BOOKS 


the wishes d the giver—= they 


guarantee a jolly trip to the trav- 


eller vile is ee And 
whe dew not? A Bon Voy- 


age Book Box is the most 


thoughtful J going-away gifts. 


Write or wire name of voyageur, 
giving the price of box desired, 
the name of the vessel and the 
date of sailing. Delivery will 
be made to the steamer. Books 
and magazines of your choice or 
ours will be sent. Bon Voyage 
Book Boxes are priced at $5. 


$10, $15, $20, ete. 








—@E* Branch Sth Avenue at 27th S. a Da Di ORT) 












































: ol —whetheritconcernsthe spelling, pronuncia- 


character, or historical event, or geographical point; 
some detail of science, business, government, literature, 
orany othersubject lookitupin the “Supreme Authority’’. 





75 


contains an accurate answer. 452,000 Entries, 2,700 Pages, 12,000 
Biographical names, 32,000 Geographical subjects, 6,000 Ilustra- q 
Regular and India Paper Editions. Write for specimen pages, : 
etc., mentioning World’s Work, to G. & C, Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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Short Story Writing 


A practical forty-Jesson 
course in the writing and 
marketing of the ShortStory, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 














Learn Cultured Speech and Cor- 


\ 


\ 


AT LAST!SomethingNew! (A VW) . 


rect Prouiunciation quickly from 
phonograph records. Alsoincrease 3 } 
your vocabulary this new easy yy, 
way. Be a fluent talker—culti- / /| % 
vated speech is a social and business 

asset of the firstimportance. Thisnew 

“learn by listening” method highly recommended 
by leading educators. Recordssent on free trial. Write 
for information and free Self Test. No obligation. 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2345 Chicago 













STUDY AT HOME | 


al a ly trained 
win hist’ poelticns and bia 
jccess in business and public life. 
Be independent. Greater opportuni- 
ties now than ever before. corpo- 
tions are headed by men with legal 
training. Law-trained men earn 

$5,000 to $10,000 Annually 
itep b: oe train ath dur- 
AT hag Pig ae ag 
ts found among practicing. attorneys of every 
state. We furnish all text eaterial, including Searteen-voleme 
Library. Low cost, eas rms. Get our valuable 64-page 
ile Guide’’ and "«fevidence’? books FREE. Send for them NOW. 
Extension University, . 5332-L Chicago 

The World's Largest Business Training institution 


earn lal 
porogre rN 


re | 
Make money taking pictures. Prepare quickly during spare time. Aise 
earn while learn. Ne experience necessary. New methed. Neth- 
ing else like it. at ence fer free beck, OPPORTUNITIES IN MODERN 
JAPHY, and full particulars. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
3601 Michigan Avenue 


















Dept. 2345 Chieage, U.S. A. 
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Continued on Page 22 


Dawson is a short story preserved in a 
beautiful format, a short story which has 
made a tremendous impression and which 
has nobility and sentiment. 

The new novel by H. G. WELLs is one 
of his most amazing books. He has at- 
tempted a completely new form in the 
novel, and the story ‘““The King Who Was 
a King” is like no other novel written at 
any time in the history of man. In addition 
to being something of a literary curiosity, 
it is a violent, dramatic, and vivid story. 


The Crime Club 


As kings, queens, princes, and presidents 
read EpGar WALLACE, we announce the 
monthly title as “The Murder Book of 
J. G. Reeder.” Also, the Dolphins recom- 
mend to you the first Crime Club poem, by 
JosepH AUSLANDER, a swift dramatic 
story of a prize-fighter who ended his life 
in the electric chair. Mr. Auslander is 
one of the best of our young American 
poets. RuFus K1nc who lives in a Colonial 
house near the Canadian Border and has 
been detective, wireless operator, dog fan- 
cier and portrait painter, suddenly emerges 
after having written a dog story and two 
humorous mysteries, as one of the few 
writers with an actual background of 
criminal investigation who can construct 
a story ably and write it with force. “Mur- 
der by the Clock,” in this Dolphin’s opin- 
ion is one of the finest detective stories 
ever written in America. HELEN Joan 
Hu.ttTMAn’s first novel, “Find the Wo- 
man,” is filled with a psychological under- 
standing of women. It is a murder story 
with an added allure. This month The 
Crime Club presents two factual crime 
books, both by Americans. The first, 
“Dramatic Crimes of 1927” by Milton 
Mackaye, is absorbing in its review of the 
alarming advance of the crime wave in 
America. The second, by John Colter, is 
an experienced journalist’s survey of some 
of the great criminal coups and detective 
operations of all time. 
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DEVELOP POWER 
AT HOME 


to initiate, persevere, 

achieve; carry on through 

life your education; earn 

credit toward a Bachelor 

degree, by using the 450 
courses 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


Gives by Correspondence 


Inquire, or check the advertisement, to 
show desire and mail to 331 Ellis Hall, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 














LAW 27°. 


ite today for FREE 4. book, **THE LAW-TRAINED 
Mai hw Sofas 


which shows how law in spare time 

lackstone home- compe B by 80 prom! eget 
authorities, including law schoo) deans, lawyers, ..8. Su- 
reme Court justices. Combination text and case method of 
Eistruction used. All material necessary furn! with $e 
course, including elaborate 25-volume law library, a h is de- 
ivere upon y successful attorneys 
— our graduates. LL.B. degree conferred. Moderate 
tuition, low monthly terms. Money-Back Agreement. 


Write for free book today bi), 
ball 6 
BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, S003" ehitces fF 








PREPARE FOR AN 


ART Setee 


=thru the only art school operated 
as a department of a large art or- 
ganization, who have actually pro- 
duced over a quarter million draw- 
ings for leading advertisers. Where 
else can you get so wide an experi- 
ence? Home study instruction. 
Write for illustrated book telling of 
our successful students. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. Dept. 124 Chicago, Ill. 








Send your name and address for free booklet giving interesting in- 
formation and vital facts about Advertising. Find out how we p>2pare 

ou at home, in your spare time, for the opportunities in in this 
fascinating busipess. Practical work. No text books. ld estab- 
lished school. Sytcessful graduates everywhere. Just the Plan you 


bave always wanted. Write y. No obligation. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
Dept, 2345 9601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U. S.A. 








The story of Ford 


is the story of Americal 


and then came Ford 
by CHARLES MERZ 


The author of “The Great 
merican Band Wagon” 
sketches the history of 
Fordissmus, the new Amer- 
ican religion, the foibles of 
its gaunt founder and high 
priest,—and finds his sketch 
turning to caricature. 


$3.00 at all bookstores 
DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 


, 

















Works of Clarence 


DARROW 


} ALL FOR A DOLLAR BILL | 











IN 18 INTRIGUING SECTIONS 


CONTAINING THE FOLLOWING 27 TITLES 
Facing Life Fearlessly. Philoso Realism in Literature and Art. 
phy of a Rationalist. 
. Is Life Worth Living? Debate 
The Lord’s Day Alliance. At- vs. Frederick Starr. 
tack on “*Blue Sunday.”’ 
bes Ba Mcdine? Bitte <a Essay on Geo. Burman Foster. 
Dr. Will Durant. 


Can the Individual Control His 
Conduct? Debate vs. T. V. 
Smith. 


The Edwardses and the Jukeses. 
Heredity discussed. 


Paragraphs Addressed to So- 
cialists. 

Dry-Law Question. Debate vs. ; 
Wayne B. Wheeler. Is the Human Race Getting 
Anywhere? Debate vs. Fred- 

Insects and Men. Instinct and erick Starr. 
reason discussed. 

Essay on Robert Burns. 

Voltaire, Who Fooled Priest and 
King. Do Human Beings Have Free 

Will? Debate vs. Prof. Geo. 

Is Capital Punishment Justi- Burman Foster. 

fied? Debate vs. Judge Alfred 

J. Talley. 


The Skeleton in the Closet. 


Resist Not Evil. Non-resistance 
discussed. 


Plea in Defense of Loeb and 


Essay on Walt Whitman. Leopold, Boy Murderers. 


Is Prohibition Right? Debate 
vs. John Haynes Holmes. 


Darrow vs. Bryan in the Fa- 
mous Scopes Anti-Evolution 
Case. 


| Essay on John P. Altgeld. 


The Defense of a Negro. Fa- 
mous Dr. Sweet case of De- 
troit. 


The Ordeal of Prohibition. 


An Eye for an Eye. Complete 
novel, A Day With Clarence Darrow. 


CLARENCE DARROW is the man who 


is the most famous lawyer in America today; who defended 
the schoolteacher Scopes against William Jennings Bryan’s 
Fundamentalist onslaught at Dayton, Tenn., who is interna- 
tionally known as an outstanding American liberal, rational- 
ist, iconoclast, freethinker, and defender of the man who is 
down; who pleaded for the lives of the two boy killers, Loeb 
and Leopold, in Chicago; who defended Dr. Sweet, a Negro, 
against a charge of murder incurred when the man protected 
his home with firearms from a threatening mob. Read these 
amazing books. Learn of the powerful, liberalizing, pro- 
gressive influence of this great man. The cost is only $1— 
we pay the postage. This is undoubtedly the greatest bargain 
in the history of printing! 


EASILY WORTH $3—ALL YOURS 
FOR ONLY A DOLLAR! 


Here are Clarence Darrow’s Works, in 18 intriguing 
sections, containing the 27 specific titles listed 
above, totaling 1,157 printed pages, or about 
300,000 words of text, all for $1 postpaid.This 
package of excellent reading weighs nearly 

two pounds. It is easily worth $3—yet 
we offer the whole to you for $1 pay- 
ment in full, postpaid to your address. 
Just sign and mail the blank, en- 

close a dollar (check, money or- 

der, or cash), and mail it to 





PIN $1 TO 
THIS BLANK 
Haldeman-Julius Publications 
Dept. R-29, Girard, Kansas 


I enclose $1. Send me Clarence Dar- 

row’s Complete Works, consisting of 27 

different titles in 18 sections, postpaid to 
my address below. 


hao nacahaw atacand shceelohou cas 
Haldeman-Julius Publications 
Dept. R-29, Girard, Kansas 


Address 


City.... 
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home-making 
is a job for both 


Are you keeping up your end? 
There is so MUCH to know 
about this home-making job, 
mistakes and experimenting are 
so costly and disheartening— 
can you afford to “*guess’’ when 
$1 will buy the knowledge and 
advice of the best in the land? 







You wouldn't waste your firm’s time and money experi- 
menting and making costly ‘“‘guesses’’—why waste your time 
and spend your money? If you expect your home to pay 
dividends, there is an amazing number of things to know and 
look for when buying or building a home. If you already 
own a home, keeping it up to par entails a knowledge of the 
newest construction materials and equipment, expert opinions, 
and advice on the new refrigeration, plumbing, hardware, windows and screens, heating, roofings, and flooring. Mistakes in 
furnishings are costly too, and into even the smallest garden must go a great deal of expert knowledge and care if it is to be 
successful. Here, in the pages of THE AMERICAN HOME is the advice of nationally known architects, decorators, 


gardeners, and household efficiency experts to help you with EVERY phase of your home-making job, offering you their 
professional services at the cost of $1 a year! 













™A merican Home 


A beautiful new home-making maga- % 
zine, with an entirely new conception @ year 
of practical service to home-makers. 








Do you need help in-financing and planning a home? Do you needed? You will find the 
want to know what to look for when you buy or build? Do THE AMERICAN HOME. 

you need help and suggestions for furnishing it? Do you want 
expert help with your garden? Or, perhaps, just want a few 
clever, tricky suggestions for touching up where it’s most 


practical help you want in 






Do you wish to remodel your house or refurnish it for sum 
mer? Do you want to know why your walls crack and fire 
place smokes? Is your cellar damp and would you like to 
know how to make and keep it dry? Do you need informa 
tion about mechanical refrigerators or electric labor-savers: 
You'll find this information in your AMERICAN HOME 
You'll find in every issue a beautiful, sepia insert of distinc 
tive houses especially designed for us by nationally-know: 
architects. Scores of beautiful exteriors, interiors, and gar 
dens besides the practical material. All the work of the fines! 
authorities in the land—for only $1 a year! 
























THE AMERICAN HOME Canadian Postage 50c per yr. 
Garden City, N. Y Foreign Postage $1.00 per yr. 








Gentlemen: Please enter my subscription to THE 
AMERICAN HOME. I enciose $1 for 1 year. $2 for 


3 years. 


















Name 


Street 


City 
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65.000 strong 


toAncient Haiti and back again~for less than *2. 


Of course—if you're the kind of person who meticulously dots 
his i's—you won't believe that! You won't believe that 1000 
bankers went adventuring down to Haiti. . . that with them 
went 64,000 clerks and brokers and professors and stenog- 
raphers—a motley, curious crew! A crew that shared a ritual 
ceremony with Maman Celie, high priestess of Voodooism, 
“met up” with Toussel’s mad, beautiful bride, saw black 
Celestine dance in her scarlet robe... 

But if you're the kind of person who likes books, you'll 
understand! 


They adventured on the Magic Island, of course! 


hands of the 65,000 members of the Literary Guild on the day 
of publication. 


Adventure, philosophy, humor, fiction—the things the 
Literary Guild gives to you! For the Guild books are not ordi- 
nary books! They are the stuff that people’s lives are made 
of, selected by men who know books—and people. 


The plan is simple, not limited to the rich. The 65,000 
members include the sophisticates, the intelligentsia, the 
banker, the engineer, the man on the street, the jaded in 
search of a mental fillip. 


But . 


One of the Guild selections—The Magic Island .. . and in the 


. . perhaps you're not one of the 65,000 fortunate 
Guild members! In that case . 


. . you want to know... 


Just what is The Literary Guild, anyway? 


Just what has made the membership leap to 65,000 members almost overnight ? 


What does it do? 
The Guild sends you twelve fascinating books a 


year—at a bargain .. . books selected by Carl 
Van Doren, Editor-in-Chief, Joseph Wood Krutch, 
Burton Rascoe, Hendrik Willem van Loon—a 
critical group that jabs below the commonplace 
run of material—and gives you the vital book 
published each month. 


Where does the Guild get the 
books to select from? 


From thousands of manuscripts submitted by lead- 
ing publishers, authors’ agents, and writers them- 
selves. Among the books selected in the past are 
such popular favorites as TRADER HORN, 
MAMBA’S DAUGHTERS, THE HAPPY 
MOUNTAIN, POINT COUNTER 
POINT and MEET GEN- 
ERAL GRANT. 

All Guild books, especially 
bound in fine cloth, are issued 
simultaneously with the trade 
editions . . . and delivered by 
mail on the day of publication. 
No initiation fees, no dues. 
You pay only for the books 
you receive, and you pay much 


less than full price for those. 








MEET 








Twelve fascinating 
books a year at a great 
big cash saving 


Many of the Guild books re- 
tail up to $5.00. You actually 
save about one-half the cost of 
each book. Guild members 
altogether saved $1,050,000 
on their books last*year. 








Exchange Privilege 
guarantees satisfaction 


Impossible to conceive that you wouldn't like 
the Guild books . . . but just in case the impossible 
should happen—here is your guarantee of satis- 
faction—if a Guild book does not please you it may 
be exchanged for one which you choose yourself. Mail 
the coupon now for a full description of the new 
Exchange Privilege. It’s the last strong link in an 
already perfect Guild plan. 


The Literary Guild is the only organization 
in America that gives you twelve of the best 
books — one each month — at a tremendous 
cash saving and delivered postpaid. 


The new sure way to read the 
best new books 


Impossible to read all the books 
that flood the market! Let the 
Guild give you what will be the 
most discussed books of the 
year. For cultural advantages, 
for enjoyment equal to any 
Arabian Night's fantasy, for 
economy of time and money, 
join the Literary Guild. Be- 
come a patron of the very best 
in contemporary letters. 

AT ONCE FOR THE BOOKLET 

WHICH DESCRIBES THE FULL GUILD 

PLAN IN DETAIL 


THE LITERARY GUILD, Inc. 


55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 78 W.W., NewYork City, N.Y. 


THE LITERARY GUILD, Inc. 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 78 W.W., New York City 
Please send me a copy of your booklet, WINGS, which 


fully describes the Guild plan. No obligation to me, of 
course, 


tHe > 


HAPPY 
MOUNTAIN 


MAIL COUPON 
“WINGS” 
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American School, Chicago 
Charter. The School was chartered in 
1897 as an educational institution. 
Not for Profit. Being conducted as an 
educational institution, not for profit, 
it is exempt from all income taxes. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. The School 
guarantees every graduate satisfac- 
tory instruction or his money back. 
Home-Study Council. The American 
School, like the home-study depart- 
ments of colleges and universities, is 
not a member of the National Home- 
Study Council. 


Get Ready for a 
Better Position 


You want to earn big money—steady 
promotion. Are you prepared for the 
position ahead of you? For a more re- 
sponsible position at better pay, a 
fairly good education is necessary. To 
write a sensible business letter, to 
prepare estimates, to figure costs, and 
to prepare reports, you must have a 
certain amount of training. Many con- 
cerns will not hire men who are 
barred from promotion by the lack of 
elementary education. 


If You Have Not 
Completed High School 


and are under thirty, we urge you to 
do so at once. If you can’t go back to 
your local high school, take our sim- 
plified High School Course. We use 
the same standard textbooks as your 
local high school and will give you 
equivalent training. Get at once the 
foundation training required for suc- 
cess and big money. YOU CAN DO IT. 


If You Have Completed 
High School 


you are ready to specialize in some 
well-paid trade or profession: Archi- 
tecture—Drafting — Electrical — Me- 
chanical— Business—<Automotive En- 
gineering, etc, A knowledge of higher 
grade work brings promotion. The 
work you are doing today fits you to 
continue doing it. Promotion doesn’t 
mean longer hours—but shorter hours 
and more pleasant work. It is the re- 
ward of the man who has fitted him- 
self for the more important positions. 


Qualify for a Better Position 


To prove to you how easily and quickly 
you can learn by our home-study 
method, we want to send you samples 
of our special lesson papers. We guar- 
antee you satisfactory instruction or 
your money back on graduation. 

Let us show you how to get on the 
road to success. Write today. It costs 
you nothing but a stamp. 





American School 
Dept. H-597, Drexel Ave. at 58 St., Chicago 





American School 
Dept. 4-597, Drexel Ave. at 58th St., Chicago 
Send me full information and sample instruction ma- 


terial on the subject checked and tell me how you 
will help me win success. 


.-.-Electrical Engineering ....Drafting & Design 
...-Shop Practice ...-Business 
..+-Architecture & Bldg. . Automotive Eng. 


-+++High School in 2 Years (College entrance or 
business) 

















































does your house need 
some of the amusing 


new accessories? 


The new accessories 
are simply delight- 
ful. Gay, smart, and 
amusing, these 
seemingly casual 


trifles will turn the 





most formal, the 
stuffiest of rooms 


into smartly 


















modern ones. No 


end of tricky, 





fascinating ones 
shown in the pages 
of THE AMERICAN 
HOME—the new 
home-making mag- 
azine that sells for 


only $1 a year. 


Published by 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
& CO. INC. 
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. » “No one doubts the 
amazing vivacity and facility t 
of Christopher Morley . . f 


‘Off The Deep End, ‘like sever- 
al of its predecessors is a col- 
lection of stray pieces, short 
stories, brief playlets, humorous 
squibs and Lambsian essays. 
The reader saunters, so to 
speak, through Mr. Morley’s 
engaging purlieus admiring the 
gusts of the greenery, the 
sparkling quality of the stream- 
let of wit and the whimsicality 


of the curious growths” —New 
York Times. 


. . . “Whatever he does 
will be fascinating talk. . . talk 
which makes his book of essays 
a pleasant adventure” — New 
York Evening Post. 


. « « Other books by 
Christopher Morley. THE Ro- 
MANY STAIN, WHERE THE BLUE 
BEGINS, THUNDER ON THE LEFT 
and THE HAUNTED BOOKSHOP. 



































DOUBLEDAY DORAN 
& COMPANY, INC. 


Garden City, New York 
$2.50 at all bookshops 
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She Short Stories of Tad 


H.G.WELLS 
in a Single Beautiful Book 


“TI was clutched by several hands. . 7 
OU have heard about some of 
these tales. Almost every one 


they were trying to haul me back. I struck 

another light, and waved it in their daz- 

zled faces. You can scarce imagine how 

has heard something about this nauseatingly inhuman they looked—those 
other side of the genius who wrote 
The Outline of History. But never be- 
fore have all these amazing stories 





flicker without re- 
membering The Lord 
of the Dynamo. 

They cannot all be 
listed here, there is 
not room. But, real- 











pale, chinless faces and great, lidless, 
pinkish eyes!—as they stared in their 
blindness and bewilderment. But I did 
not stay to look. . .” 

—From The Time Machine, 
been available in a single volume. 
Never before have all of them been 
offered at a price so low. Here are 
seven volumes in ONE! Seven of 
the most thrilling, unusual, civilized 
books ever written. Sixty-three short 
story masterpieces by one of Eng- 
land’s most famous writers. 

Now, for the first time, you can 
turn from one of his fascinating 
flights of boundless imagination to a 
biting satire, a short tale of horror or 
a side-splitting farce—all within the 
covers of a single book. You can 
travel a hundred years in less than a 
second—in the Time Machine. You 
will nod your head in sage recogni- 
tion of the truth of his observations 
in such stories as The Pearl of Love. 
You will await, breathlessly, the de- 
nouement in The Country of the 
Blind—will the hero allow them to 
put out his eyes—for love? You will 
chuckle for days over Aepyornis 
Island, and you will never see a 
dynamo or watch your electric lights 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
& COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. Wel. 15 


Garden City, N. Y. 





ly, there is no need. 

Send for a copy of the book itself 
—see, at your leisure, exactly what 
it contains; then buy it or return it, as 
you like. There are 63 stories in all, 
each different from all the rest, all of 
them different from any you have ever 
read before. 

The first of these tales was written 
in 1897, the last one in 1929. Some 
of them have been scarce and much 
sought after for years, others appear 
here for the first time. There are 
weeks of the most fascinating enter- 
tainment in the 1015 pages of The 
Short Stories of H. G. Wells. 

Mail the coupon now, at once, for 
your copy ON APPROVAL. Read 
it a week before deciding whether 
you wish to keep it or not. Then, and 
not until then, do you send any 
money. Fill out the coupon and clip 
it before you turn the page. Get ac- 
quainted with the romantic, mysteri- 
ous, imaginative side of the famous 


novelist and historian, H. G. Wells. 


FO 


DousLepay, Doran & Company, INc. 


Dept. Wel. 15 Garven Crrty, N. Y. 


I will consider the purchase of The Short 
Stories of H. G. Wells. You may send me a 
copy for a week’s trial. I will either return the 
book at your expense or remit $4.98 in full pay- 
ment within one week. 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND CAMPS 








Physical development makes a man. 
Education refines and controls a man. 





Without it he carries no safeguard on his hazardous journey through life. 
Without it he is in eternal combat with his fellowmen. 
T. C. Director, T. C. Ranch 











NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 





PENNSYLVANIA 





Under Lake Diacid Club Education Foundation 


NORTHWOOD 


In the Heart of the Adirondacks 








lege Work 


Address: Ira A. FLINNER, = D., Box D, Lake 
Placid Club, ¥. 


KEIR 








Unusual Success in Preparing for Col- 


Modern methods to develop the whole boy to maxi- 
mum possibilities. Work adapted to individual needs 
discovered through scientific means 

Emphasis on recreation that can be « sane teat 
out life. Winter sports under ideal conditio 

Also junior school with home life in separ ia build- 
ing on separate campus for boys 8 to 12 

A master to each eight b Os 





Saint Margaret's 
1875 Herhool 1929 


New England School for Girls 


New fireproof building on 25-acre suburban 
estate. 
_ Successful preparation for the leading colleges 
for women. 

Special Courses: Music, Art, 
mestic Science, Handicrafts. 

Well organized athletic program. 


Secretarial, Do- 
Catalogue on request 
Avserta C. Epeti, A. M., Principal 
Box K, Waterbury, Connecticut 










CADEMY>s 


RANKLINSMARSHA| | 


ao A Widely Recognized, 
x oJ Moderately Priced 


__>= Preparatory School. 


A 
2 1200 boys prepared for col 
“ lege in last 30 years 
Wholesome school life 
and sports. 
Unusual Equipment and 
ation. 
Experienced Masters 
Full program of athletics 
Junior School. 


Catalog on request 


Principal 


Box 410 Lancaster, Pa. 


















beantiful 

Lake Gleneida, 
near N. Y. City. 
Accredited College Prepara- 





5 - gi> 
3 





ne ¥ tory. Elective Courses. Sma! 
NAR classes. Outdoor life and sports. Mod- 
ey erate rates 64th year. Also Junior Schoo 


D.D., Pres.. 





I Catalogs: Uerbert E. Wright, 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| 
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1833 Military Academy 1929 


Thorough College Preparation. Business Courses. 
$1,500,000 equipment. Address the Principals, 
J. C. Bucher, A. M. and C. A. Robinson, Ph.D. 


Box W-3, Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 











ox W, Carmel, N.Y 


NTERIOR-DECORATION 


Four months’ Practical Training Course. 
Also Complete Professional and Design 
Courses. Summer Term Starts July 
8th. Send for Catalog 32R. Also Home 
Study Course starts at once. 

Send for booklet 32 Y 


The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 


578 Madison Avenue - - New York City 














| 





TRVING 


SCHOOL 


For boys. In beautiful, historie Irving country. 93rd year. 
Long record of successful preparation for College Board ex- 
amination. Certificate privilege. Accredited N. Y. State 
Regents. Limited to 125 boys. Modern equipment. Catalog. 

eS . M. Furman, L.H.D., Headmaster. Box 980, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


CONNECTICUT 














CONNECTICUT 


Accredited. College Preparatory, or SOUND 
General. Secretarial. Arts, Crafts, 
Music, Riding. Beach. All Athletics. Individual 
attention and care ‘‘How-to-Study’’ taught. 
Happy social life. Ages, Ap Cataleg:—Jessie 
Callem Gray, Sox 18. Stanford, Conn., 
(Near N.Y. C.) 





y & SCHOOL FOR 





«0 SUFFIELD 0 


Rich in Traditions, 
Modern in Methods, 
Moderate in Cost. 
Well coached athletics for every hoy. Interesting student 
activities. New athletic field. College preparatory and 
General Courses. Special Junior School for Younger Boys 
For catalog address: 
en vs BROWNELL GAGE. PhD., Headmaster 
6 High Street, Suffield, Connecticut. 











EDGEWOOD 


A School that Develops IMAGINATION and INI- 
TIATIVE and Prepares Efficiently for College. 

A School in a Unique Setting—a School that Appeals 
to MODERN PARENTS Who Want PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION for their Children. 

For Fully Descriptive Catalog, Add~ess 


E. E. LANGLEY, Principal 
100 Rock Ridge Greenwich, Conn. 




















“ROXBURY _ 


Sound educational methods have brought suc- 
cess to Roxbury and to the boys it has prepared for college. 


Individual attention and instruction in small 
groups gives the fullest opportunity for each boy. 


Regular and healthful school life. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog 


A.W.SHERIFF, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 














MARYLAND 








THE MARSTON SCHOOL 
Ruxton. Md. 






A Country 
A School for Boys 
\ Beginning 49th 
- *: Year 


Individual Treatment 


Small Classes 
(Average 8 to master) 


Maximum outdoor 
work, Horsemanship 
. Pupils six to college age 
Prep for all colleges or U.S. Academies 
15 minutes from Baltimore by bus 








WEST VIRGINIA 





Greenbrier Gollege 


A Junior College 
Exclusively for Young Women 


Near the famous ‘‘White Sulphur Springs,”’ in| 
and Virginia Hot Springs.’’ Beautiful Hi 
mountain location. At junction of several HH 
National automobile highways; C. & O. Ry. 
} Over 100 years old, New Srepeoot belting. 
| Modern rooms and baths. Officially Reeo 

| nized College Courses with last two years of 
|| high school, Social training. Ideal: ‘‘Un- 

| 

| 

' 








selfish Service."’ 
Conservatory advantages in Music, Art, and 
| Dramatics. Secretaria). Outdoor life, Horse- 
i} back riding, Swimming, Golf, Tennis, etc. 
\} Moderate rate. 
For Information, address: 
President French W. Thompson, Box W., 
Lewisburg, West Virginia 


















































Marty aon School 


Swarthmore, Pa. Distinguished col- 

lege preparation. General courses. 
Vv Wildcliff, graduate school. Fine arts, 
secretaryship, home-making. All sports. 
Golf. Seven Cables, girls 6-12. Mr. and 
Mrs. H. M. Crist, Principals, Box 1505. 


erent Halll for Girss 


Fully Accredited college preparatory 
school and junior college. Conserva- 
tory. Month of May at Ocean City. 
25-acre campus. All sports, including Riding. Modern 
buildings. Connecting baths. For catalog address: 
FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Headmaster, 
Box W, CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


| 
> 
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NEW JERSEY 








An endowed 

—_ for 
Emphasizes preparation for College unio Board 
Examinations. Graduates unusually successful in col 
leges. Six Forms, including two grammar grades 
Enrolment limited to 350 selected boys from 30 states. 
Athletics for every boy. Gymnasium, swimming pool, 
running track, 9-hole golf course. 150-acre campus. 9 
miles from Princeton. Summer session July 5—Aug. 31. 
64th year. Booklet. 
Roger W. Swetiand, LL. 0., Headmaster, Bex 5 DB, Hightstown, W. J. 














WYOMING 








VALLEY RANCH 
SCHOOL 


For Boys Valley, Wyoming 
Troroves preparation for all colleges and uni 


versities. Outdoor ranch life. A horse f: 
each boy. Small classes. Christian influenc: 
Catalog. 


JULIAN 8. BRYAN, Eastern Director 
70 East 45th Street, New York (ity 


























SAVE $2.00 $ 
Years of World’s Work only 
ORDER NOW 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 






















“OUR CAMP” 
ANDOVER, N. 


offers a comfortable woods 
Smt ee, 
longer for all t amuy. 
Log a. lake aE roman 
tains. Referencesexchanged. 
Season—June to October. 
Please write for leaflet. 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND CAMPS 








The right training for youngsters cannot be estimated too highly. 
man be? First he must be healthy, and health is established by proper food and care during childhood. Suitable surround- 
ings and companionship are necessary to establish right habits and to train the budding intelligence to grasp the essentials 
of truth and equity upon which life should be based. 


“The child is parent of the man.”’ 


Mrs. M. L. Burt, Mrs. Burt’s School 


What should the 











VIRGINIA 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 








Distineuisnep for 
excellence of train- 
ing. Prepares for 
college or business, 
West Point and An- 
napolis. Separate 
buildings and 
teachersforyounger 
boys. Individual 
attention — tutorial 
system. Five gym- 
nasiums, swimming 
pool and_ athletic 
park. Fire-proof 
equipment. — Ilus- 
trated catalog. Col. 
Ey ae H, Russell, 
. LL. D., Presi- 
ds ent. Box W 
Staunton, Va. 


STAUNTO N 
Military Academy 











leads 


to business Success 


PREPARE 


/ Accounting 





for good pay and an executive 
position. 2-year course trains office man- 
agers, cost accountants, auditors, credit 
managers, treasurers, public accountants. 
Largest college grade school of its type in 
the world. Students from 15 states. No 
correspondence Place- 
ment Bureau. Men only. High school and 
college graduates. Dormitory accommo- 
dations. Send for free catalog to see what 
accounting offers you. 921 Boylston Street, 
Dept. W, Boston, Mass. 


Bentley School 


courses. Successful 














°o 
\Accounting and Vinee” 





WORSE STER 
ACADEMY 


Worcester boys in 39 Colleges — Many 
on Certificate without Examinations; 
others on Board Examinations given 
at the School. 


Limited to 250 Boys. Fa, 12 to 20. 
$1000 per annum. 

Small Enough to mage Soames 
Attention; Large Enough to be Na- 
tionally Known. 

Equipment for Every Need:—Gym- 
nasium, Swimming Pool, Movie The- 
ater, Dramatic Theater, Two Dormi- 
tories, Manual Arts Shop, Laborato- 
ries, Two Football Fields, Two Base- 
ball Diamonds, Running Track, Out- 
ing Camp, Clubs, Debating, Musical, 
English. Hockey, Band, Fencing. 

SU MMER SESSION. 

For Illustrated Catalog Addrese 

Worcester, Mass. Station 115 








iG Amidst the mountains of Old 
Virginia in the beautiful 
Shenandoah Valley. State au- 
thorized Degrees. Combine 
Cultural and Vocational 
training. All Elective sub- 
; classical dancing. Also 
A.B. and B. Mus. A few high 
school students admitted. Golf, 
Riding. Swimming, new brick 
buildings Catalog (mention 
courses desired) address:—Dean, 
Box W, College Park, 
Staunton, Va. 


FINE ARTS 
LANGUAGES 
SECRETARIAL 

INTERIOR DECORATING 
PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COMMERCIAL ART 
FASHION DESIGN 
DRAMATICS 








CHESTNUT 
HILL 


A College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys 
In the Open Country, Eleven Miles North of Philadelphia 


During last four years all candi- 
dates for college entered without 
condition. Excellent health record. 
Junior and senior school. 

Illustrated Catalog on Request. 


T. R. Hyde, M.A. (Yale), Headmaster, Box W, Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania 


Complete equipment with Chapel, 
Library, Dormitories, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Pool and _ Recreation 
Building. 

Address 








FOR GIRLS 


Mount Ida School 


6 miles from Boston. College preparatory and 
Junior College courses. Opportunities of Boston in 
Music, Art, historical associations. Voice, Piano, 
Violin, Harp, Organ with eminent Boston masters. 
Home Economics. Excellent Secretarial courses. 
All outdoor sports. Horseback riding. Send for 
catalogue. 


. 1496 Summit Street, NEWTON, MASS. A 














INDIANA 


UDOR HALL 


—for Girls. Accredited. 


“College Board”’ Preparatory. Jun- 
ior College for H. S. graduates. Music, Art, 
Riding, Modern fireproof buildings. Catalog: 
TUDOR HALL, Box W, INDIANAPOLIS 


Gr SUMMER SCHOOLS 


ON LAKE MAXINKUCKEE 


Cavatry and Naval Schools, boys 14-20. School of 
Woodcraft, boys 10-14. Supervised vacations packed 
with action and interest. Comradeship of experienced 
instructors, famous Culver equipment develops robust, 
manly, self-reliant boys. Separate catalogs. 








The Commandant’s Aide, Culver, Indiana 


JACOB H. SCHIFF 
HIS LIFE & LETTERS 


Dr. Cyrus Adler 


Philanthropist and banker, his life was 
a splendid example of constructive 
citizenship. 

DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 











2 vols. $10.00 


CALIFORNIA 


ALIFORNIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL ror BOYS 
AL PREP 4 tien ctass Boara- 
ing and Day School 
“College Preparatory.” for 80 boys. 

Beautifully situated among the orange groves of 
Southern California, twenty miles from Los Angeles. 
icturesque setting. Ideal climate. Thorough training 
in scholarship and physical development make it the 

outstanding school of its kind on the Pacific Coast. 











Address: The Headmaster, Box W, Covina, Calif. ' 





FOR BOYS 14 te 20. EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR 
COLLEGE AND FOR LIFE 


WILBRAHAM 
1817 1929 
In the heart of New England (near Springfield) with 


New England standards of character and culture. 
Hundreds of distinguished alumni 








Write jor catalog. ee W. Douglass, Headmaster, 
Box 17, Wilbraham, Mass. 








RHODE ISLAND 








DINE MANOR 


OSES BROWN 


A Century-old School of 
Distinctive Character for Boys 


college preparatory. Separate upper and 
lower schools. Carefully supervised study and ath- 
letics. Complete equipment. Gymnasium with pool. 
Address L. RALSTON THOMAS, Headmaster, 273 
Hope Street, Providence, 1. 


Strictly 





A School of Home Efficiency 


Two year 
course for 
Seeondary 
Sehool 
Graduates 


CA Graduate School of 
DANA HALL 


Higher cultural studies. Emphasis on all subjects pertain - 
ing to management of the home. Country Life. Sports. 
14 miles from Boston. Catalog on application. Address: 
Miss Helen T. Cooke. Bor E, Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 


Abbot Academy 
1828-1929 


For a Century One of New England’s Leading Schools 
for Girls. Advanced Courses for High School Gradu- 
ates. College Preparation. Exceptional Opportunities 
in Art and Music. Outdoor Sports. Address: 


BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


Box D, Andover, Massachusetts 


KENTUCKY — 


UCKY 
UE ITITUTE 


Oldest Military schoolin America 
for Boys 8 to 19. Fully accredited 
all colleges. Tutorial attention. 

. T. C. Horseback Riding, 
Swimming, etc. Request Catalog 


11 Miles from Louisville 
Box W LYNDON, KY. 
































INFORMATION 


FREE Catalogs. All Schools in U.S 
—College Prep., Boarding, Military, Mu: 
sic, Jr. Colleges, ‘also Campa. Also best 
Business Schools, FREE 
ureau, maintained by schools 
of U.S. 22 years. 
Advice. No com- 
missions. Apply 
AMERICAN 


SCH LS ASS'N. 
1211-W Times Bldg. 
N. Y. City, or 
1204 Stevens Building 
CHICAGO 





VERMONT 








ECOLE CHAMPLAIN 


A Combining a sane pro-, 
: gram of camp activities 
FRENCH 


with easy, rapid acquisi- 

SUMMER tion of FRENCH by di- 

at rect, natural methods. Na- 

CAMP tive French and French- 

speaking American coun- 

FOR cillors. Land and water 

YOUR sports, riding and moun- 
GIRL tain trips. Girls 8-18. 


Edward D. Collins 


Director 
Middlebury Vermont 




















IN HIS Massachusetts study Gamaliel 
Bradford sits calmly and genially sur- 
veying the world backward and for- 
ward. He has lived to see biography, the 
field in which he chose to write, become 
vastly popular. It has been pointed out 
by eager supporters of things American 
that he was the forerunner of Strachey, 
yet I suspect that he would smile in his 
slow way and remind his friends of a 
gentleman named Josephus. He finds 
time to read many current books; but 
he recently wrote me that he was be- 
coming a little tired of them and was 
varying his diet by rereading Vergil’s 
Eneid. In the many sketches which he 
choses to call “ psychographs” he has 
never written a more readable series 
than those contained in As God Made 
Them. His opening chapter on Daniel 
Webster is superb. Without forcing the 
background he gives a varied and firm 
picture of nineteenth-century America. 
Mr. Bradford’s method is to dramatize 
his conclusions and his interpretations 
of character. He 
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association with the work and personality 
of that most delicate and somewhat mys- 
terious New England poet. It was those 
poets who came long after and profited 
much by her example who have paved 
the way for this curious but deserved 
posthumous popularity. Miss Teasdale, 
Miss Lowell, Miss Millay, Miss Wylie, 
and other sister poets have created a 
public for the love lyric and the faintly 


ANPMANY BOOKS 


understanding, critical portrait of one 
of the giants of America. C. Hartley 
Grattan, in Bitter Bierce, is dealing 
with a figure no less mysteridbus but of 
lesser accomplishment. Professor Chew's 
Swinburne is a glowing account. He is 
an academician who does not scorn 
the technique of drama as applied to 
biographical writing. 


THE true adventure story, it has been 
apparent now for several years, is the 
one form of literary composition which 
the world most desires. Trader Horn, 
Count Luckner, Lindbergh, T. E. Law- 
rence were men of destiny who found 
that their stories were tuned to the 
wavelengths of the masses. 


MISS JOAN LOWELL seems destined 
to become more popular than any of 
the others. She is, to be sure, a woman, 
and a handsome woman. She is an ac- 
tress and knows how to be especially 
charming. The story she tells of life at 

sea asachildis unique. 





writes exciting prose, [= —= 


rather than good prose 
about exciting events. 


THE manner of 


A Mopern Girt, by W. B. Trites. 


RECOMMENDED 


Lion, by Martin 


The Cradle of the 
Deep, racy and simply 
told, appeals to every 
known instinct in man 


Johnson. $5. 
and woman. More- 








Arthur D. Howden 
Smith is different, 
although equally 
effective, in his rich, 
full story of John 
Jacob Astor. Mr. 
Smith allows his own 
personality as well as 
his ideas to cloak the 
figure of the German 
immigrant whose life 
and family became so 
integral a part of 
America. Astor is pic- 
tured as a charming 
megalomaniac, domi- 
nating his times, sur- 
rounding himself with 
the trappings and 
fancies of a wealthy 
patron of things cul- 
tural. He never quite 
lost the Old World 
manner in the New. 
It was from such men 
as he that New York 


City received its im- 

























































































































































































$2.50. Stokes. With the publication 
of The Gypsy it was apparent that 
this author had a touch of genius. 
His new story has for its background 
the American Air Service. 

JeHovan’s Day, by Mary Bor- 
den. $2.50. Doubleday, Doran. With 
many characters and keen percep- 
tion, Miss Borden asks of some 
deity, “Why have we come to be 
what we are?” 

Dopswortn, by Sinclair Lewis. 
$2.50. Harcourt, Brace. Less savage 
than usual, Mr. Lewis brilliantly 
instructs the American business 
man on what to do when he retires, 
and views marriage and European 
travel en route. 

THE Seconp Guess, by Walter 
C. Brown. $2. Lippincott. A gang 
story that is well constructed, un- 
usual in its technique, and has more 
than a little mystery. 

Tue Patuway, by Henry Wil- 
liamson. $2.50. Dutton. The tale of 
one who walked close to Nature, 
spun in prose that is worth reading 
for its own sake. 


Putnam. The king of all the beasts 
pictured in photograph and anec- 
dotal prose by one who has indeed 
associated intimately with royalty. 

A Screntiric AppRoACH TO IN- 
VESTMENT MANAGEMENT, by 
Dwight C. Rose. $5. Harper. A 
brightly written and not too tech- 
nical study which should be of 
keen interest at the moment. 

Anp THEN Came Forp, by 
Charles Merz. $3. Doubleday, Doran. 
A study of machine-age America 
told through the life and works of 
one of our most magnificent dream- 
ers of practical as well as mystical 
daydreams. 

DisARMAMENT, by Salvador de 
Madariaga. $5. Coward-McCann. 
An expert on world politics writes 
wisely and with humor of a subject 
too often surrounded by foggy and 
useless idealism. 

THe AFTERMATH, by Winston 
S. Churchill. $5. Seribner’s. A sound 
and entertaining study of the his- 
tory and politics of the years since 
the World War. 








over, it has, beside its 
intrinsic readability, 
highly provocative 
qualities as well. 
There are those who 
insist that it is a vul- 
gar book, that it is not 
funny that a woman 
should be able to 
swear, that there are 
more delicate ways for 
a girl to learn the facts 
of life than from ex- 
amining the carcass 
of a shark. There are 
those who insist that 
Miss Lowell is not 
strictly truthful, or 
even that she did not 
write the book herself. 
I have heard people in 
word battles as to 
whether or not this is 
a book at all. It has 
nevertheless been 
highly praised by re- 
putable authorities 





press of burgher solidity that it has not 
yet lost, even though the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel gives place to the towers 
and pinnacles of a modern skyscraper. 


MADAME BIANCHI has discovered 
a packet of unpublished poems by her 
famous aunt, Emily Dickinson. Further 
Poems of Emily Dickinson is rapidly 
becoming a best seller—a baldly com- 
mercial term which sounds strangely in 


cynical song. These poems of Miss 
Dickinson’s are remarkably beautiful 
and as remarkably even in their per- 
formance. 


IN THE realm of literary biography 
there are a score or more of new vol- 
umes. Of these, Lewis Mumford’s Her- 
man Melville is the most impressive. 
Mr. Mumford has organized his ma- 
terial with care. He has written a fine, 


on things maritime, well-known engi- 
neers and sea captains. Its naive liter- 
ary quality has been noted by the re- 
nowned judges of the Book of the 
Month Club and others. All of this 
seems to me to make little difference. 
In a world hungry for personality, Miss 
Lowell has become a new Cinderella. 
All I can say is that I enjoyed the 
book hugely and that I was naive 
enough to believe every word of it. 








F EVERY FIRE could be confined 
to the building in which it starts, 
America’s greatest cause of fire 
loss,“Exposure,” would be eliminated 
and nearly million American 
dollars would be saved each year. 


Fire-resisting building materials and 
the enforcement of sensible building 
codes are the only means of prevent- 
ing the spread of fire. The White 


WORLD’S WORK for MAY 
Fireman is making the most of these 
means to “quarantine” fire. 


His scientific research and exhaustive 
laboratory experimentation are de- 
veloping materials that offer greater 
resistance to flying embers. His con- 
stant contact with producing interests 
is encouraging the, manufacture of 
such materials on a scale that makes 
their use economically practical. 


¢ White. 


HO is the White Fireman? He is used in this 

advertising to symbolize loss-prevention engi- 
neering service—a nation-wide service, supported by 
insurance companies, having for its purpose the 
reduction of loss-hazards. Consultation on proposed 
structures, inspection of property, testing of materials 
and equipment, and many other kinds of technical 
assistance comprise the work of this service. Ask 
your North America Agent. 

= “« 4 


North America Agents are listed in the Insurance 
sections of classified telephone directories under 


“INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA” 


operty Owners may Secure Los: 


on 


His surveys of cities, with respect to 
fire hazards, and his close co-operation 
with municipal officials are resulting 
in a general improvement of build- 
ing codes. 


Thus, the White Fireman is striving 
to stamp out the menace of com- 
municated fire—to protect your home 
from the negligence of careless or 
misguided neighbors. 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


and 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of 
North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company— Founded 1792 
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Planning high-speed business 


An Advertisement of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


More than 95% of the telephone 

calls from one town to another in 

the Bell System are now on a high- 

speed basis. This holds whether the call is 
from New Orleans to Boston or from New 
York to Oyster Bay. 

Even if it is a long call, the operator in 
many cases now asks you to hold the tele- 
phone while the call is put through. 

Calls from one town to another used to be 
handled by one operator taking your order 
and giving it to another group of operators 
to put through. You now give your call 
direct to the operators who put it through 
—and put it through fast while you are on 


the line. The average time for handling 

all toll and long distance calls in the 

Bell System was further materially 
reduced in 1928. 

A high-speed service to all parts of the 
country—calls from one town to another as 
swift, clear and easy as local calls—that is 
the aim of the Bell System. 

This is one of the many improvements in 
methods and appliances which are constantly 
being introduced to give high-speed tele- 
phone service. 

Better and better telephone service at 
the lowest cost is ever the goal of the 
Bell System. 


“THe TELEPHONE BooKs ARE THE DIRECTORY OF THE NATION” 
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ANOTHER NEW HIGH 


SKYROCKETS or cushions—take your choice! Cushions 
are dull and unexciting. They are good to recline on 
when you are tired and done in, but you never reckon 
their permanency or lasting utility. Only has-beens 
and invalids think in terms of cushions and shock 
absorbers. For the alert and active, skyrockets and all 
manner of up-and-up pyrotechnics are the things. 
They will never reach the ultimate peak even though 
they rise above the moon, for the moon is not so far 
up—really only 240,000 miles or so. 

There was a time when skyrockets had sticks that 
occasionally came down and hit somebody, but the 
modern skyrocket has no stick. It shoots skyward and 
explodes a rainbow of sparks, and everybody exclaims 
“Ah!” and waits for the next one. 

The entire world is possessed of an up-and-up frenzy 
at the present moment. Everything is going higher, 
nothing can go lower. So buy, buy, buy! There is a bull 
market in stocks, a bull market in real estate, a bull 
market in antiques, in works of art, in books. Million- 
aires are multiplying so rapidly that the income-tax 
collectors can hardly keep track of them. It is difficult 
to meet anyone anywhere who will not tell you about 
his or her latest gambling profit. Up and up! Up and 
up! No wonder this extraordinary phrase is the latest 
thing in slang. No one anywhere wants anything to 
come down. The bear of Wall Street is proclaimed an 
extinct species, or at least he is skin and bones, adorned 
only with a shiny threadbare pelt that rattles on his 
skeleton as he walks. 

All of which is very lovely to believe if you have 
that happy-go-lucky sort of make-up. Rejoice for the 
moment in skyrockets and forget the restful perma- 
nency of cushions. Do not heed Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon’s old-fogy advice to forget common 
stocks for a while and buy bonds. Pay no heed to the 
great new pronouncement of Professor Einstein that 
all space is curved and that no straight or curved line 
can go on up and up for eternity to infinity—every- 
thing must come back to where it started from. 


The gambling public and the investment public as 
well are likely to be perplexed for several months to 
come by the controversy between the bankers and the 
brokers over the future of American security values. 
The bankers advise, “The majority of stocks are too 
high. Future increased earnings are being discounted 
years in advance of realization. If the breaks are not 
applied and the gambling frenzy controlled, there is 
bound to be a smash that will pull your whole house 
of cards down about your ears. You are forcing up the 
cost of borrowing money for legitimate purposes to a 
point where all industry must suffer.” 

“Tf that is true,” retort the brokers, “why are so 
many conservative industrial corporations pouring a 
flood of money into Wall Street to gamble with? The 
good stocks are not too high. Buy now, and two years 
hence you will certainly double your money. The 
Federal reserve bank directors are not awake to the 
new economics of United States prosperity. They are 
getting their figures out of the old records and the 
antiquated censuses that should be scrapped.” 

Which viewpoint is sanest? Take your choice. 

While there doesn’t seem to be a thing wrong with 
the general average prosperity of the United States at 
present, there is a whole lot. wrong with the up-and-up 
optimism that is being fed on raw meat and other 
vitalizing aliments in Wall Street. There are not 
enough skyrockets to go round, and a great many of 
them never go so high as they seem to. If you must 
buy skyrockets and have them to play with, insure 
your pastime by purchasing one shock-absorbing 
cushion in the nature of a bond or an old-fogy, stick- 
in-the-mud sort of common stock that ascends so 
slowly and steadily that you can barely perceive its 
climb. 

Cushions of a sort are going to be needed rather 
desperately by a great many plungers in the com- 
paratively near future. There has never been a time 
when there was not a limit to up and up, and there is 
never going to be such a time, 








HE Skeeters Club of Chi- 
| cago meets on Saturdays. 
It consists of about a dozen 
men, each an authority in his own 
particular realm. For instance, 
ethical culture is represented by 
Horace Bridges, collecting by Ol- 
iver Barrett, the science of geog- 
raphy by Prof. Henry Cox, of 
the Geographic Society of Chi- 
cago. 

Donald MacMillan and I are 
the only honorary Skeeters; our 
election was doubtless prompted 
by a desire on the part of the club 
to ventilate its extremely intel- 
lectual atmosphere. 

It was at a meeting of the Skeet- 
ers in the spring of 1928 that Pro- 
fessor Cox said to me, “‘Carveth, 
we've had you and your bouncing 
fish ‘balls at the Geographic 
Society four times. If you want to 
come again next year you ve posi- 
tively got to do something seri- 
ous.” 

“Something serious!” I replied, 
thinking of the six weary years I 
spent in the steamy jungle of the 
Malay Peninsula and the insani- 
tary discomforts of my sojourn with 
the Lapps. “‘But I’m always seri- 
ous! It’s not my fault if the truth 


The chief or “ Kimbugwe’’ put on his most prized possession, a Tuxedo discarded by some explorer, and posed his Bankonfo porters. 
Whether he possessed the suit because he was chief or was chief because he owned it, the expedition could not ascertain. 


IN COLDEST AFRICA 


By CARVETH WELLS 


The author of Six Years 
in the Malay Jungle takes 
us this time up the frigid 
slopes of the Mountains of 
the Moon. Here again he 
finds Nature performing 
the almost unbelievable, 
producing arctic temper- 
‘atures on the equator and 
carrying tropic jungles to 
regions of perpetual snow. 


““How 


I in- 


sounds like a lie.”” Then, 
about debunking Africa?’ 
quired hopefully. 

“Do anything you like to 
Africa,” Skeeter Cox answered, 
“but for heaven’s sake show us a 
few maps; we must have maps!” 

It happened that I had just been 
invited by Dr. S. A. Barrett, direc- 
tor of the Milwaukee Public Mu- 
seum, to accompany his expedition 
to Central Africa. ‘““You needn’t 
do any shooting out there,” he re- 
marked, “‘but it will give you an 
opportunity, when you return to 





America, of shooting the bull for 
our museum.” 

The assurance of a passage to the 
Dark Continent, however, was not 
in itself a sufficient attraction. 
What I absolutely had to have was 
prestige. One must be a leader to 
command the attention of news- 
papers and lecture managers; con- 
sequently, while accepting the in- 
vitation of the Milwaukee Museum 
I retained the right to organize my 
own expedition. 

Explorers have no money, so [| 
simply had to find a patron. Peary 
had the Arctic Club, Amundsen 
had Ellsworth, Byrd has the New 
York Times, and I have Burt Mas- 
see, who is a fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society and member 
of the Explorers’ Club. It was 
therefore appropriate that my ex- 
pedition should be officially known 
as the Massee Expedition to the 
Mountains of the Moon, under the 
auspices of the Geographic So- 
ciety of Chicago. 

The object of the expedition was 
to dispel the popular idea that cen- 
tral equatorial Africa is a steam- 
ing jungle and to show that, on the 
contrary, it enjoys a delightful 
climate. 





The Ruwenzori Range, known 
to the ancients as the Mountains of 
the Moon and source of the Nile, 
consists of a group of snowcapped 
mountains on the equator, rising 
to a height of about seventeen 
thousand feet, with their western 
slopes in the Belgian Congo and 
their eastern in Uganda. It is an 
amazing thing that this great range 
of mountains—although Stanley 
reported seeing them in 1889— 
should have remained practically 
in the realms of legend until 1906, 
when the principal peaks were 
climbed and named by the Duke of 
the Abruzzi. 

Mount Kilimanjaro had _ been 
discovered earlier, but even as late 
as 1850 a well-known geographer 
named Cooley described the ac- 
counts of the discovery as “‘a most 
delightful mental recognition not 
supported by the evidence of the 
senses. It is easier to believe in the 
misrepresentations of man than in 
such an unheard-of eccentricity on 
the part of Nature, as a snowstorm 
in the middle of Africa with the sun 
standing vertically overhead.” 

As I contemplated entering the 
Belgian Congo, I applied at the 
consulate in New York for a visa, 
but to my dismay I found that, in 
order to keep that country unspot- 
ted from the world, legal entrance 
to it is made ex- 


IN COLDEST AFRICA 


finest harbor on the east coast of 
Africa, it is 6,616 miles from Lon- 
don. The average annual rainfall 
is 47 inches. 

It was like arriving in fairyland— 
gorgeous tropical foliage, coconut 
palms, coral reefs, all the marvelous 
sea colors that are associated with 
coral, and so delightfully cool. 
They told me that June, July, and 
August are the only months Mom- 
basa has such a climate though. 

As soon as we landed there was a 
terrific rush to get all our baggage 
and equipment, weighing about 
eight tons, passed by the customs. 
Finally most of it, in bond, was 
put in a freight car for Nairobi, and 
the freight bill was larger from 
Mombasa to Nairobi than it would 
have been from London to Mom- 
basa. The trains are comfortable 
compartment cars with a corridor 
running down one side of the car- 
riage. Each compartment has two 
upper and two lower berths. Blan- 
kets and pillows can be hired from 
the attendants on the train. 

At 5:45 on the same afternoon 
we reached Mazeras, 534 feet above 
the sea, and very soon were climb- 
ing steadily up onto the great 
plateau of Kenya. 

During the night we stopped at 
Tsavo, which is 136 miles from 
Mombasa and 1,525 feet above sea 
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I was eagerly on the lookout for 
Mount Kilimanjaro, the highest 
mountain in Africa, and at eight 
o'clock I saw the snowcap, seventy- 
five miles distant and 19,450 feet 
high. 

While I was watching Kiliman- 
jaro I was amazed to see, quite close 
to the train, four giraffes—mother, 
father, and two babies. Then sud- 
denly we came to a plain that was 
simply swarming with all kinds of 
wild animals, especially zebras. 

The general character of the 
country through which we were 
passing was a great table-land 
covered with brown grass. Here 
and there could be seen volcanic 
cones of various sizes. 

At 2:30 the train arrived at 
Nairobi, a new-looking town with 
plenty of building in progress. It is 
the capital of Kenya Colony and 
has a population of 13,000, of 
which 3,600 are whites. Although 
practically upon the equator, the 
town enjoys a delightful climate 
with a yearly rainfall of only 38 
inches. It is refreshingly cool, es- 
pecially at night. Many residents 
use fires all the year round, and it 
is not at all unusual after sunset 
to see ladies wearing furs. 

Nairobi has several excellent 
hotels, the streets are wide and 
well paved, and the traffic, which is 
considerable, is reg- 





tremely difficult. 





Twocertificates were 
demanded—one that 
I was in good health, 
and the other that I 


was a man of unim- 
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peachable character 
and had not had a 
relapse for the past 
five years. I managed 
to obtain both cer- 
tificates and sailed 
from New York on 
June 9, 1928. 

My equatorial 
equipment included 
a woolen sleeping 
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ulated by pictur- 
esquely uniformed 
native police. Excel- 
lent stores of all 
kinds line the streets, 
especially sporting 
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outfitters, whose 
windows bristle with 
guns, knives, and 
ammunition. They 
do a marvelous busi- 
ness with the wealthy 
re = who flock to East 
Africa to go on safari 
and generally shoot 
up the country and 











who then return 





bag, thick woolen 
underclothes, a sweater, a hunting 
coat, cameras, an ice ax, and a pair 
of skates. 

About noon on July 17th our 
ship arrived quite suddenly in a 
small inlet leading to the landing 
place in Mombasa. Mombasa is a 
small island, and the name of the 
seaport where we disembarked is 
Kilindini. The terminus of the 
Kenya railway and probably the 


level. This is the place where lions 
once halted railway construction. 

I scarcely slept a wink all night, 
on account of the cold. Although I 
had blankets and my heavy winter 
coat and a_ hot-water bottle I 
shivered. At 6:40 A.M. we reached 
Makindu, which is 3,277 feet up. 
There it was really cold—even the 
natives on the platform were all 


huddled up in blankets. 


home laden with 
trophies and glowing with glory— 
big-game hunters at last! 

They never tell you that they 
murdered their prizes by shooting 
them from a motor car, nor do they 
explain that they always had sit- 
ting beside them a first-class rifle 
shot whose duty it was to shoot 
what they themselves missed and 
to make sure that no animal should 
by any chance become dangerous. 
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The acme of mascu- 
line tonsorial beauty. 








An Tkoma chieftain 
in his official dress. 
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He was quite proud 
lo show his big catch. 
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A giraffe spies Mar- 
lin Johnson's camp. 
































The native women of the Sarengetli 
Plains are handy with needle and thread. 


Nairobi is even more English 
than British Columbia. Here in 
Nairobi you see the types of 
Englishmen that have made the 
rest of the world always think 
of an Englishman as a “Piccadilly 
Johnnie with a glass eye.” Locally 
they are called ‘Nairobi stiffs.” 

I was perfectly astonished to 
watch the people take their places 
in the dining room of the Stanley 
Hotel. Ladies come in accompanied 
by men dressed in the filthiest 
clothes imaginable, shirts open at 
the. neck, and with dirty gray 
sweaters, that once were white, 
flung over their backs like capes. 
I know many hotels in just as wild 
places as Nairobi that would have 
turned these people out. 

But it is the thing to do. These 
people, many of them wealthy, 
have estates in Kenya and in many 


Tt takes nerve and a steady hand to bring 
down a charging rhinoceros with one shot. 


cases have left England altogether. 
The funny thing is that as soon as 
they arrive in Kenya they dress 
and act exactly like navvies. One 
young blood came out on the boat 
with us. He was one of the smartest 
and best-dressed men on the boat. 
I afterward met him in Nairobi 
wearing an old pair of corduroy 
trousers, a khaki shirt open at the 
neck, and a sweater. 

People who have been accus- 
tomed to living in tents for a living, 
not for sport, live as decently as 
possible. It is usually the amateurs 
who delight in growing beards and 
roughing it unnecessarily. 

About six o’clock in the evening 
I was standing on the steps of the 
Stanley Hotel when a voice ex- 
claimed behind me, “‘ You’d better 
come in out of the cold!’ Turning 
round, I saw the burly form of 
Cherry Kearton, soldier, naturalist, 
pioneer in animal photography. 

“How about a sundowner?” he 
inquired as he led the way into the 
cozy lounge of the hotel. 

Probably the most important 
event of any day in Africa is the 
sundowner. The word is singular, 
but in practice there are usually 
many sundowners of various kinds. 


















This Tkoma woman does not mind 
the chill weather of her native land. 





PHOTOGRAPHS ILLUSTRATING THIS STORY OF MR 
WELLS’ TRIP ARE REPRODUCED THROUGH Tuk 
COURTESY OF THE MILWAUKEB PUBLIC MUSEUM 





As far as I could see, the African 
resident likes a sunriser, an eleven 
o’clocker, an appetizer before 
lunch, a great many sundowners, 
and a few nightcaps! 

“What are you doing here, Kear- 
ton?” I inquired. “I thought you 
were dead years ago.” 

“Dead!” retorted this veteran 
explorer. “I feel like dying some- 
times when I see the way these 
trophy hunters are shooting up the 
country. They are a gang of bloody 
murderers! I’ve just cabled home 
to the government protesting 
against this modern motorized sa- 
fari business.” 

As we entered the lounge and 
drew up our chairs around the 
fireplace, we were quickly joined 
by several of the most interesting 
men I have ever met. They were 
all old-timers in Kenya and earned 
good livings at extraordinarily di- 
versified occupations. One was a 
prosperous coffee planter, another 
had the local agency for several 
of the best American cars, another 
imported live pigs and sold bacon 
to the community; yet all of them 
were big-game hunters in the best 
sense of the word. 

Their conversation that night 
would have provided material for 
another Trader Horn. Kearton set 
the ball rolling when the conversa- 
tion turned to the exploits of 
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A handsome Masai couple put on 
their best to have this picture taken. 


Lindbergh and Cobham. From air- 
ships the conversation drifted inevi- 
tably to lions. “I maintain that there 
is nothing more dangerous than a 
wild lion, especially when he has 
been shot through the heart,” 


exclaimed a wizened little man who 
looked as if he might dry up and 


blow away at any moment but 
who was one of the most famous 
lion hunters in Africa. 

“Aren’t they all wild, then?” I 
asked innocently. 

“No animals are wild until 
you make them wild,” broke in the 
purveyor of pork, “and the sure 
way to annoy a lion is to shoot at 
him. If you are going to shoot an 
animal, don’t shoot at it—shoot it. 
Another thing to remember is that 
the most dangerous place to shoot a 
lion, when he is at close quarters, 
is through the heart!” 

I will admit that I was beginning 
to feel perplexed when he explained 
that the only safe shot is the Crile 
nerve shot. It seemed strange to 
near the name Crile out here in the 
heart of Africa, and I had no idea 
at that time that Dr. George W. 
Crile, of Cleveland, besides being 
one of the most eminent surgeons 
in the world, is also an experienced 
big-game hunter. 

He has made a study of the 
anatomy of lions and _ of lion 
psychology. Before he went to 
Africa, Doctor Crile had heard 
many tales of lions charging and 
killing people after the animals 
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had been shot through the heart. 
These tales seemed so absurd that 
he investigated the problem, with 
remarkable results. His first experi- 
ments were with antelopes. 

He found that an antelope could 
run as far as a hundred yards, not 
only after being shot through the 
heart but after its heart had been 
actually shot away and _ severed 
from the arteries. In other words, 
an antelope had enough nervous 
energy stored up to keep it running 
after the circulation of its blood 
had stopped completely. 

Discovering that this applies 
equally to lions, Doctor Crile 
proceeded to dissect his lions and 
determine a more scientific method 
of stopping a lion. He decided 
that the only absolutely safe shot 
is a nerve shot, a shot that would 
instantly paralyze the animal. Such 
a spot is situated between the spine 
and the shoulder. 

To prove the truth of his theory 
Doctor Crile and his party tracked 
down a lioness and two cubs. With- 
out any warning he found himself 
within eighteen feet of the lioness, 
which had concealed herself in a 
bush. The situation was extremely 
dangerous, not only because the 
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two cubs were present but because 
the other members of the hunting 
party, although well armed, were 
so situated that if they had fired at 
the animal they stood in imminent 
danger of shooting one another. 

All the men froze in their tracks 
and watched Doctor Crile. First of 
all he caught the animal’s eye and 
stared at it intently as he knelt 
down on one knee and aimed most 
carefully at the vital spot—the 
shoulder. 

He fired, and nothing happened. 
The lioness did not blink an eye 
or utter a sound of any kind but 
remained facing him and immov- 
able. Doctor Crile, thinking he must 
have missed his animal completely, 
prepared to fire the other barrel of 
his rifle, but was prevented from 
doing so by a signal from one of 
the other men. They waited for 
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several minutes and then gingerly 
approached the lioness, to find that 
it had died without making any 
movement; not even enough to 
cause it to roll over. 

The brain of a lion is compara- 
tively small, and the top of its head 
is so flat that to shoot a lion 
through the brain when the animal 
is facing you is a difficult feat to ac- 
complish. 


Steady Nerves 


A study of lion psychology is in- 
valuable to any hunter. Immedi- 
ately a hunter sees a lion and the 
lion sees him, both proceed to make 
up their minds as to the next course 
of action. The hunter should exer- 
cise sufficient self-control not to 
shoot at a lion until he is satisfied 
that the lion has made up its mind 
not to attack. The thing to do is to 
cause the lion to swerve off to one 
side, thus exposing himself to a 
nerve shot. To do this, the hunter 
must have the nerve to stand his 
ground and stare the lion in the 
eye—a thing to which lions are 
not accustomed and from which 
they will shy. 

Even supposing the bullet mis- 
carries and passes through the lion’s 
heart instead, the animal will not 
turn around but will continue run- 
ning in the same direction until it 
falls dead. 

Doctor Crile told me he had suc- 
cessfully applied creasing in Africa. 
This method of shooting wild 
horses through the fleshy part of 
the neck or mane, not touching the 
spine, was employed in the old 
days by American cowboys. The 
bullet passed close to the spinal 
column, causing temporary paraly- 
sis, and the animal fell down ap- 
parently dead, but in a few seconds 
it suddenly got up, none the worse 
for its little nap, and was easily 
caught and tied up. Doctor Crile 
has successfully creased many ante- 
lopes, and on one occasion he unin- 
tentionally creased a rhinoceros. 

Brain shots are not always the 
best. It depends not only upon the 
size and location of the animal’s 
brain but upon its distribution. 
The larger and more compact the 
brain, the quicker does an animal 
die from a brain shot. But consider 
the case of a large snake like a boa 
constrictor. In this instance only a 
small part of its brain is located in 
its head; the rest is distributed 
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throughout the length of its spine 
which explains why it takes so long 
for a snake to die. And if a boa 
has coiled around a man and 
started to crush him, it is useless to 
cut off its head, because the snake 
will continue to crush regardless. 

For the next half hour, while lions 
were being debated, I had a delight- 
ful conversation with the automo- 
bile agent. He told me that the 
skating on the equator was excel- 
lent at this time of the year, and 
also that one of the best places to 
get hippos was on the Jinja golf 
course, as it saved a lot of laborious 
safari. 

“How about snakes?” I asked. 

“Oh, we have a few,” he replied, 
“but I doubt if you will see any.” 
Then he proceeded to tell me of a 
snake that spits poison several 
feet and aims at your eyes; of a 
buffalo that had recently attacked 
a man on horseback, driving its 
horn in at the horse’s chest, out 
through its back, and through the 
saddle, and impaled the rider! 

By this time I thought I might 
as well inquire about the habits of 
the local insects, and he told me 
that scorpions were quite plentiful 
in Kenya, as well as enormous 
cockroaches and spiders. One of 
the popular sports in Kenya is 
scorpion and tarantula fights, or 
fights between scorpions and cock- 
roaches. 

Scorpions and tarantulas are 
pretty well matched, but the cock- 
roach usually beats the scorpion 
by rushing in between its pincers 
and biting its head. 

That night as I went upstairs to 
bed Kearton said to me, “I expect 
you're after close-ups of wild ani- 
mals in action?” 

“Not wild ones, if I can help it,” 
I replied. 

Our safari left Nairobi at noon 
on July twenty-first, bound for 
Martin Johnson’s camp in Tangan- 
yika, about two hundred and fifty 
miles away. Ahead of us went five 
motor trucks laden with tents, 
food, equipment, and porters. The 
party included Doctor Barrett, 
John Cudahy and Ole Goodrich, 
hunters de luxe; Gromme and Per- 
kins, scientists; and Pat Ayre, the 
latter having been responsible for 
the safety of the Duke and Duchess 
of York on their recent safari. He 
had been engaged at a_ princely 
salary to perform the same function 
for us. 





Our two cars simply bristled 
with guns of all sizes and calibers; 
some were fitted with telescopes, 
which provided the marksman with 
the sensation of really being in 
danger and all the excitement of a 
close-up encounter, while the beast 
remained at a safe distance! 

At four o’clock we came to a little 
wayside inn surrounded by violets 
and scarlet carnations. Having 
partaken of copious drafts of beer, 
we continued until at five o'clock 
we came to the rim of the valley 
which seams Africa from Rhodesia 
northward and extends through the 
Jordan valley to the Taurus. It is 
one of the world’s greatest geo- 
logical features and could easily 
be seen from the moon. 

The trucks had arrived several 
hours before us, and as we drew 
up, our eyes were delighted to be- 
hold seven tents in a row, each 
completely furnished even to pri- 
vate baths. 

Tables were set on the grass, and 
while the cook prepared supper our 
boys prepared the bar, which con- 
sisted of a table with glasses and 
various drinks. Our camp was sur- 
rounded on all sides by mountains 
and_strange-looking trees. The 
stars were shining and a strong 
cold wind was blowing when we 
sat down to supper, all wearing 
coats or sweaters or both. The 
camp was lighted by American 
storm lanterns. 


Breakfast Before Sunup 


At ten o’clock I crawled into my 
woolen sleeping bag and watched 
the Southern Cross twinkling 
brightly through the doorway. At 
4:30 my boy called me and placed 
beside my bed a cup of hot tea. 
It was pitch dark, of course, but 
by the time we were dressed break- 
fast was ready. 

For a space I am going to write 
in diary form and put things down 
as they occurred. 

6:10 a.m. There is still no sign 
of any sun, although the stars are 
rapidly fading. I can hear plenty of 
screech owls. The tents are all 
down and being packed into the 
trucks. Breakfast is served by the 
light of three lanterns. 

6:15 a.m. This camping place is 
just forty miles from Nairobi, 
right out in the wilds, but a large 
touring car has just passed us full 
of girls and men in evening dress. 








They are returning from a dance 
in Nairobi and are going home with 
the milk. 

6:40 a.M. We are off again into 
the blue. Pat Ayre is at the wheel 
of our car, and Perkins and Gromme 
are in the other. Each of us has 
just been provided with a cloth- 
covered water bottle full of boiling 
water. The first game—about a 
dozen impallas, less than fifty 
yards away! 

The impalla, one of the most 
graceful and speedy of the ante- 
lopes, is celebrated for its jumping 
ability. Only the male has horns, 
which are gracefully curved and 
in British East Africa grow to 
about thirty inches. 

The road is full of holes made by 
the ant bear, an animal with a low 
body about six feet long. Its snout, 
tongue, and ears are extraordina- 
rily long, while its legs and tail are 
very short. It lives in a burrow, 
feeds upon ants, and is found all 
over Africa. 

We have just seen a steinbok. 
This is one of the smaller antelopes 
rarely found in herds. It is inter- 
esting to note that it takes the 
place of the hare for coursing pur- 
poses, and for this reason it is 
preserved in the region of Kimber- 
ley. 

Doves are cooing all around us. 
Pat Ayre has just stopped the car 
and told us to put our watches 
back to 6 A.M. because the sun is 
just showing over the horizon, and 
for camp purposes sunrise is six 
o'clock. 


Lion Tracks! 


6:20 a.m. We have just left the 
main road and are following a 
rough trail. There’s a secretary 
bird! He has evidently just caught 
a snake because he is busily pounc- 
ing upon it. A few moments later 
Pat Ayre stops the car abruptly, 
gets down, and examines the road. 
Lion tracks—quite fresh ones 
pressed into the black dust on the 
road. Lots of thrills, but no time to 
investigate, although there is no 
doubt that the animal is quite 
close. 

6:40 a.m. We have just passed a 
common jackal. He looked very 
much like an American coyote and 
was standing by the roadside 
within five yards of us. He showed 
no fear of ‘the car and calmly 
watched us as we drove by. 
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About three hundred yards away 
I can see eight congonis (the Swa- 
hili name for hartebeests), of which 
there are about nine varieties. They 
are stupid animals and easy to 
shoot. Both sexes have horns. The 
front legs are a good deal longer 
than the hind, so that their backs 
slope considerably, and they have 
a ponderous method of galloping 
off when alarmed. Personally, I 
would just as soon shoot a domes- 
tic cow as a congoni. 

The zebras we saw were more 
shy and galloped along off in a 
cloud of dust as soon as we honked 
the horn; but little Tommies— 
Thompson’s gazelles—raced along 
beside the car. These gazelles 
stand only about twenty-five inches 
high and are distinguished by a 
broad black stripe on each flank. 

7 A.M. We have just seen a num- 
ber of ostriches; the cocks are black 
and the hens are gray. The wild 
cock ostrich is said to have none 
of the savage nature of the domes- 
ticated variety, yet it is a strange 
thing that whenever an ostrich 
goes to a water hole for a drink 
all the other animals give him a 
very wide berth. 

We are now driving across a 
plain covered with grass three 
feet high and the color of ripe 
wheat. Flanking the plain on both 
sides are ranges of volcanic moun- 
tains. There is very little verdure 
except here and there a flat-topped 
tree or a small thorn bush. 

7 a.M. I see a skeleton by the 
roadside and, perched upon it, 
three black crows. The sky over- 
head is apparently clear blue until 
you use your field glasses; then 
you may notice some tiny black 
specks. These are those untiring 
watchmen, vultures and marabou 
storks. 

We are now rapidly ascending 
and shall soon begin to cross the 
Mau escarpment. Trees are be- 
coming more numerous. There are 
animals everywhere. 

7:30 a.M. We are absolutely blasé! 
I notice that John Cudahy is 
actually nodding in the front seat, 
and Barrett shows signs of dropping 
off to sleep unless something really 
exciting occurs. 

8:00 a.m. It is still too cold to 
discard our sweaters and coats. 
Hello! Here we are passing quite 
close to a little extinct volcano. 
Pat says that a friend of his once 
saw a number of lions inside the 
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crater, so we are going to try our 
luck. The car is now off the trail, 
and we are driving across the grass 
to the foot of the volcano... . 

That was quite a thrill! We 
climbed up about a hundred feet 
and reached the summit of the hill 
but found ticks instead of lions! 
When we looked down the other 
side of the little volcano we saw 
four very fine giraffes and a large 
herd of game feeding peacefully on 
the plain below. The giraffes saw 
us and galloped off looking per- 
fectly ridiculous. 


Blood and Milk Diet 


9:15 A.M. We are now crossing the 
escarpment, and the air is even 
cooler. 

9:30 a.M. Wonderful! Twenty 
giraffes! They are calmly watching 
us with great interest. Pat stops 
the car while I take some movies. 
Then Barrett gets out of the car 
with his camera, walks up_ to 
within a few yards of the largest 
giraffe, and snaps his portrait. 

9:55 A.M. There are some beauti- 
ful cranes standing in a pool of 
water; they too have no fear of the 
car. We whiz by and start racing a 
Grant’s gazelle. Faster and faster! 
The speedometer now registers 
thirty miles an hour, and the ga- 
zelle, who is running beside us 
quite leisurely, puts on a _ spurt 
and dashes across our bows into 
the brush! 

10:30 A.M. We are still crossing 
the Mau escarpment. It is a lcvely 
drive—plenty of wild flowers, but- 
terflies, and plover. Here come 
some Masai with a large herd of 
cattle. 

We are in the Masai reserve now. 
The aristocrats of all East Africa, 
they number about 22,000 and are 
the most dreaded warriors of this 
part of the world. They are said to 
live entirely upon blood and milk. 
Just as they milk their cattle so 
do they bleed them, mixing the 
blood with the milk. There was a 
little trouble with them at first, but 
now they are settling down peace- 
ably under British rule. 

In 1924 the Masai reserve was 
made a closed district, and cars 
cannot enter the reserve without 
reporting. There are armed guards 
at the border of the reserve, and 
each occupant of the car has to 
sign his name on entering and leav- 
ing the closed territory. 
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12:15 p.m. We are going to have 
our lunch in one of Roosevelt's old 
camps. The surroundings are beau- 
tiful. Many of the trees have bright 
red blossoms, with trunks bright 
vellow or pale green and a few 
actually red. All the large trees I 
have seen so far, as well as most of 
the bushes, are covered with 
sharp thorns and prickles. 

The shapes of the trees 
are very queer, and the 
foliage upon some of them 
is the kind of green that | 
always have called un- 
natural. In future I shall 
call it African green. It 
must be seen to be believed. 


Fly Swatters 


1:30 p.m. Lunch is over. 
We had cold ham and 
tongue, fried potatoes, 
bread and butter, canned 
pears, peaches and apricots, 
tea and coffee, and cigar- 
ettes. For an orchestra we had a 
perfect chorus of song birds and 
cooing doves. 

2:15 p.m. I could have sworn that 
was a herd of American bisons, but 
they were gnus. At first glance they 
look like scraggy bisons, but on 
closer inspection they have long 
white beards and much _ longer 
horns. The only useful part of a 
gnu is its tail, which is used locally 
as a fly swatter. The Masai kill the 
animals by hundreds merely for 
the sake of their tails, the carcasses 
being left for vultures and hyenas. 

The first thing the herd did was 
to gallop toward us and examine 
the car; then, deciding to stam- 
pede, they galloped alongside us 
like mad, darting from side to side, 
bucking like broncos, and throwing 
up a cloud of black dust. They 
soon took it into their heads to 
cross the road in front of us, so we 
stopped while they thundered across 
in a long line six or seven deep. 

3:40 p.m. Mrs. Wart Hog and 
family appear. Mother is in front, 
and her family of five follow her in 
Indian file, trotting along gayly 
beside the car with their tails stuck 
straight up in the air in a most 
comical fashion. 

The wart hog—probably the 
most ferocious-looking animal in 
the world except perhaps the 
babiroussa of Malaysia, whose 
upper tusks actually penetrate the 
skull and grow up from the top of 
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the animal’s head—is a wild boar 
of rather diminutive size but with 
enormous tusks. Those in the up- 
per jaw sometimes attain a foot 
in length, and the lower ones five 
inches. He often sleeps in the holes 
made by the ant bear, which he 
enlarges for his own convenience. 
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Most of the Masai women take great pride in the personal adorn- 
ment and neat appearance of their attractive children. 


If chased he digs him a hole with 
remarkable speed, then crawls in 
backward. When attacked, he will 
fight to the last gasp. 

4:10 p.m. This is really rough rid- 
ing. There are no bridges as a rule, 
and we cross ravines and river beds 
in a most hair-raising fashion. 
There is another steinbok; they 
are evidently not nearly so com- 
mon as the other antelopes. 

4:45 p.m. Hush! No talking. We 
have stopped dead and are all 
looking through our field glasses. 
If I had not seen the moving pic- 
ture, Simba, I probably should not 
have noticed those nine pairs of 
yellow ears sticking up over the 
long grass. Lions! Nine in a row, 
watching us intently. Pat has 
started the car and is slowly driving 
through the grass toward them. 
They are not a hundred yards off, 
and still they make no movement. 
Closer and closer! I have just 
reached down for my camera. 


Water a Dollar a Gallon 


What excitement! We are all 
talking in whispers. One big maned 
lion wiser than the others has de- 
cided we are dangerous. He has 
slowly risen, given us one look, and 
disappeared over the side of a dry 
river bed. Now we are right in 
amongst the others. They are 
moving about in the grass and have 
surrounded us. Not a sound. No 





roars, just curiosity. Every second 
or two, they all bob up and look 
at us over the grass. We are within 
thirty yards of them, and I have 
used up all 
film. 

Well, that’s over. We are not 
hunting to-day, so we turn our cars 
and drive back to the road. 

5:00 p.m. Here come nine 
giraffes, just for a change. 


my motion-picture 
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Only a few yards away. 
Now they < re off, but they 
soon stop and turn around 
to take another look at us 
before lumbering off. Things 
are happening quickly; it 
is only 5:20, and we have 
zebras, gnus, congonis, im- 
vallas, and gazelles all 
around us. What are the 
nine lions doing about it? 
Heaven knows. Apparently 
lions mix with their prey 
on quite friendly terms un- 
til they become hungry. 
They certainly do not go 
rushing about slaying animals right 
and left, as I have read in some 
ridiculaus books on Africa. Lions 
eat to live; they certainly don’t 
live to eat. 

5:40 p.m. We have come to a 
river bed that is dry except for a 
very few small pools of green, 
slimy-looking water. We are going 
to camp for the night. 

Water is the great problem in 
Tanganyika. No amount of boiling 
or filtering would make this green 
slime fit to drink, so it is distilled. 
Everyone on safari carries a still as 
a matter of course. One American 
out here was transporting drink- 
ing water in large iron tanks from a 
spring 140 miles away; he told me 
that his water cost him a dollar a 
gallon, and he much preferred his 
guests to ask for whisky than for his 
precious drinking water! 

Monday, July 23rd, 5:00 a.m. 
We are having our breakfast 
eggs and bacon, toast and tea—by 
starlight. Goodrich and Cudahy 
are tossing up to see who shall 
have the first shot at a_ lion. 
Goodrich has won the toss. The 
temperature is 53° F., and there is 
a slight dew close to the ground; 
not on the long grass though 
which is a blessing. Sometimes, 
out in Malay, I would be wet 
through to the waist from walking 
through grass early in the morn- 
ing, so heavy was the dew. Pat 
says that this is often the case 





out here, but not at this time of 
year however. 

" 5:45 a.M. The tents are all 
packed up, and we are off on our 
last lap to the Tanganyika lion 
country. I notice two jackals eating 
a kill—probably a rabbit. The rab- 
bits out here look like those in 
America, although they’re perhaps 
a bit smaller. There do not seem to 
be many of them. In fact, I haven’t 
seen one yet, although I’ve seen 
plenty of common animals like 
giraffes and zebras! 

6:10 a.M. We have just crossed 
the border of Tanganyika. 

6:20 a.m. Eight giraffes, so close 
that I could see their eyes dis- 
tinctly. For the next fifteen minutes 
we passed large numbers of con- 
gonis and topis. The topi looks 
something like a congoni except 
that he has dark blue hide on the 
hind quarters and is a more graceful 
animal in every way. Topis are 
found in herds of about forty. 

The time is now 7:30 A.M. There 
is a beautiful breeze blowing, but 
the air is full of tsetse flies. I’ve 
already been bitten by one! They 
look something like a gray horsefly 
but are not quite so large. Their 
wings fold one over the other; not 
side by side, as in the case of the 
house fly. They are provided with 
what appear to be two proboscides. 
One sticks out in line with the fly’s 
body, the other at right angles to it. 
It is the latter which does the 
damage. Their bite hurts, 
but once they have injected 
their proboscis there is no 
pain, though they swell up 
to the size of a large pea 
before flying off. 

If I were not already ac- 
customed to Cudahy’s 
dropping off to sleep in all 
kinds of places and situa- 
tions, I should be feeling 
quite alarmed about him. 

8:45 a.m. We have just 
arrived at a very striking 
place. There are huge 
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ders of granite dotted about 
the plain. Balanced rocks 
are quite common. I have 
just photographed one. The country 
is simply swarming with gnus, 
topis, and congonis in large herds. 

9:15 a.m. There are our first dik- 
diks, beautiful little antelopes. 
There are about six different kinds 
of dik-diks, varying in height from 
twelve inches to twenty-two, They 
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have tiny horns, and in some cases 
the snout is prolonged like that of 
the tapir. Although tiny little 
animals, they are not nearly so 
small as the mouse deer, or chevro- 
tain, of Malay. Dik-diks can easily 
be shot with an ordinary shotgun 
or a .22 rifle. 

So the animal circus continues. 

10:00 a.m. There are eight huge 
giraffes looking at us. One of them 
has a twisted neck and looks very 
comical; he must have been in- 
jured when he was a baby. 


Three Boys in a Cage 


We have left the road and are 
chasing the giraffes in our car, 
dodging in amongst the trees; but 
it is hopeless—they can travel 
much faster than we. 

11:00 a.m. Ah! Two wonderful 
little antelopes have just bounded 
up into a mass of great granite 
bowlders. They are klipspringers, 
often referred to as the chamois of 
Africa. Like the chamois, a klip- 
springer can bring its four feet very 
close together when jumping from 
one rock to another, and it is said 
that it can easily balance itself on 
a space as small as a dollar. 

11:30 a.m. We have just arrived 
at a gold mine called Kilimafeza 
and passed a large car containing a 
man and several ladies, including 
two young girls about fifteen years 
old. They looked like Americans, 





The Masai natives of the Sarengetti Plains erect barriers such as 
these outside their huts to keep off the prowling animals. 


but they did not speak to us— 
probably because we all looked 
like tramps. 

12:30 p.m. We have camped at 
Saronia, pitching our tents close to 
a water course in which there are 
the usual pools of green slime. The 
water, after distillation, will be 
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diluted with lime juice or other 
liquids to render it more sustaining. 

Martin Johnson and Osa (Mrs. 
Johnson), together with their three 
American boy scouts, were en- 
camped half a mile from my tent. 
They told me that they had been 
in camp only ten days and had seen 
already 102 lions. Each boy had 
shot one, and they were each going 
to shoot a zebra too. 

For them, however, the great 
thrill was to take place that night. 
Martin Johnson had rigged up a 
strong cage in one of his motor 
trucks, and he was going to put the 
three boys in the cage and leave 
them out all night for the lions to 
look at. The humor of the situation 
had not occurred to any of them, 
however, nor did I enlighten them. 
The idea was for the boys to watch 
for lions and take flashlight pictures 
of them if possible. 

Osa and Martin were overflow- 
ing with enthusiasm. It appeared 
that a huge migration of wild ani- 
mals had been proceeding for 
several weeks, and that the John- 
sons had found a place where the 
plains narrowed down to a kind of 
bottle neck, so that the animals in 
passing through had to crowd to- 
gether very closely. 

They had actually seen and 
photographed a dense mass of ani- 
mals, ten miles wide and about 
thirty miles long, and estimated 
the number of animals to be at 

least ten million! 

The animals were led by 
a mass of Zebras ten miles 
wide and five miles deep, 
followed by an equal or 
larger number of gnus and 
then by all kinds of other 
animals, lions among them. 
The animals took days to 
pass the spot from which 
Johnson got his motion 
pictures. 


A Novel Zoo 


Johnson told me that in 
the previous three years 
he had seen thou- 
sand lions. I can quite 
believe him because I myself have 
seen thirty-five lions in five days— 
which would work out at more than 
seven thousand in two years. 

Tuesday, July 24th. I strolled 
over to Johnson’s camp and found 
Osa just bursting to tell me the 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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Her Shipping Industry, Practically Wiped Out Ten Years Ago, 





By T. R. 


] pa N YEARS ago Englishmen used to 
‘me Meee’ take foreign visitors out walking in 
London and, pointing to a handsome 
business building, say: “‘Here is where 
the late Hamburg-American Steam- 
ship Company had its offices.”’ And, 
standing before another similar building, they would 
remark, “‘Here were the offices of the late North 
German Lloyd.” 

They did it in no mere spirit of bragging. German 
shipping at the close of the World War seemed dead 
beyond resurrection. 
The German flag had 
been swept from the 
seas. Known before 
1914 even in the re- 
motest seaports of 





the world, it seemed 
to have become as 
obsolete as the ban- 
ners of Carthage after 
Rome’s victory in the 
Punic wars. 

The Hamburg- 
American Company, 
which at the outbreak 
of the war owned the 
greatest of all mer- 
cantile fleets, was re- 
duced from a total ‘. 


Has Made Enormous Strides 





gross tonnage of some COURTESY HAMBURG-—AMERICAN LINE 
1,400,000 to prac- 
tically nothing at 
all. The North Ger- 
man Lloyd, owner of the world’s next largest fleet 
of nearly 1,000,000 tons, suffered a blow just as 
staggering and seemingly as decisive. Other German 
shipping concerns were as good as wiped off the map. 
In the summer of 1919 not a single ocean-going vessel 
remained under the German flag. 

Along Hamburg’s water front, when the war ended, 
there was nothing but dry rot and silence. Huge cranes, 
silhouetted against the sky, rusted in idleness. Ware- 
houses, filled to bursting a few years before, yawned in 
emptiness, with their doors padlocked as if nevermore 
to fly open at the peremptory knock of commerce. 
Swinging lazily at anchor or straining at rotting haw- 
sers lay great ships which once carried the German 
flag to every port—unpainted, untended, and unsea- 
worthy. Soon they were removed at the behest of the 
victors; and to the place where they had been came 
more desolation and silence. 

By the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, Germany 
was compelled to turn over practically her entire mer- 
chant fleet to the victorious Allies. Ten years ago, 
eight years ago, six years ago, all but a negligible part 


The New York, Hamburg-American flagship, ts one of the giant liners that 
have risen, as tf by magic, from the wreck of the old German shipyards. 


of Recovery Since the War 
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of the merchandise entering or leaving Germany by 
sea was carried in foreign vessels. Non-German ship- 
ping companies opened offices in Bremen and Ham- 
burg. From being the busiest harbor on the whole 
European continent, Hamburg became stagnant and 
lifeless; she dropped behind Antwerp and Rotterdam; 
her days of commercial leadership seemed gone forever. 

Then, with a suddenness and completeness that 
made the world gasp, German shipping came back. 

That comeback is the most spectacular phase of the 
general recovery in Germany during the decade since 

the Treaty of Ver- 
ee sailles was signed. 
a For, despite the won- 
4 ders accomplished in 
other directions, the 
Germans who wrought 
them needed merely 
to set the wheels go- 
ing around again; the 
plants in which they 
were interested were 
idle but intact. 

But the German 
_ shipping industry had 
no ships, no plant. 
Everything had to be 
started from the be- 
ginning. It was a task 
to appall the most 
courageous. Yet Ger- 
man shippers and ship 
builders did not sit 
still and wring their 
hands in despair. Hardly was the ink dry on the 
Versailles treaty before they were on the job getting 
back their place on the sea. 

Now, ten years after the signing of the treaty, they 
are nearly back to where they were in 1914. It is a 
record calculated to make Germans and their friends 
shout themselves hoarse with enthusiasm; to make 
Germany’s erstwhile enemies do some deep thinking 
as to just what the German shipping recovery por- 
tends for the world. 

Before the war Germany stood second as an owner 
of merchant shipping, only Great Britain ranking 
ahead of her. Against the enormous British ocean- 
going tonnage of 19,000,000, Germany, in 1914, had 
gradually raised her total by mighty efforts—extend- 
ing over the whole period of her history as an empire 
since 1871—until she had a fleet aggregating more 
than 5,000,000 tons. Into the harbors of every land 
where there was business to be done German ships 
poked their prows;on docks east, west, north, and south 
there were piles of goods brought by German ships or 
waiting for German ships to take them away. 
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When the war brought defeat and ruin to Germany 
she was obliged to hand over to the Allies every one of 
her merchant vessels, with the exception of those 
under 1,000 gross tons and half of those between 1,000 
and 1,600 tons. That put her completely out of busi- 
ness as a carrier of merchandise on the high seas. The 
ships which she was compelled to relinquish included 
the 56,000 net ton Vaterland, the largest ocean liner 
in commission, and the Imperator, the next in size, as 
well as another giant still in process of construction. 
These three monsters of the sea, which are now called 
respectively Leviathan, Berengaria, and Majestic— 
the biggest ships in the world—fly flags other than the 
German, the first named being under the Stars and 
Stripes, and the Majestic and Berengaria under the 
British ensign. 


Shorn of All Sea Power 


In 1920, one year after the signing of the Versailles 
treaty, Germany’s mercantile tonnage had been re- 
duced to less than 500,000, or not even ten per cent of 
the 1914 total! Germany owned not a single large liner 
or freighter. The largest vessel still in the possession 
of the North German Lloyd was.a little puffing dwarf 
of less than 800 tons, plying between the German main- 
land and an island bathing resort. No wonder the 
English spoke of the “‘late’”” North German Lloyd! 

From second on the list of owners of merchant ship- 
ping, Germany had dropped to sixth. Instead of having 
only the matchless fleet of Great Britain ahead of 
them, the Germans had to acknowledge the superiority 
on the sea of the United States, France, Italy, and 
Japan. Instead of owning twelve per cent of the entire 
merchant shipping in the world, Germany in 1920 
owned only five per cent. 

Then it was that the Germans rolled up their sleeves 
and buckled down to work. 

It looked like a hopeless stern chase. How could 
Germany, struggling under the burdens piled upon her 
by defeat, her industry para- 
lyzed, her population under- 
nourished, her government in 
confusion, her currency touching 
the depths of fantastic worthless- 
ness hardly to be expressed in 
figures, hope to approach the 
proud position which had been 
hers before the fall of the Hohen- 
zollerns had hurled her down to 
chaos? 

Nevertheless the shipping 
magnates of Hamburg and 
Bremen, shoulder to shoulder 
with the owners of the great Ger- 
man shipbuilding plants, began 
the long, steep, heartbreaking 
climb. 

To-day Germany has a mer- 
chant fleet nearly four fifths the 
size of the one she had in the 
summer of 1914. ‘ 

Against the 5,200,000 tons | 





which she then owned, she 


already has somewhat more than 
4,000,000 tons. 


£ZWING GALLOWAY 


Seated in his private office in the great building of 
the Hamburg-American Company on the Alster 
water front in Hamburg, beneath the portrait of Albert 
Ballin—the man who raised the company to first 
place among the world’s shipping concerns and lived 
to see German shipping crushed apparently beyond 
hope of recovery—Dr. Wilhelm Cuno, chairman of the 
company’s board of directors and former chancellor 
of the German republic, told me one day early this 
year: 

“Tf the present rate of shipping development is 
maintained, Germany will have within five years a 
mercantile fleet equal in tonnage to the one she had 
at the outbreak of the World War.” 

He added that the German shipping industry, 
though it had received subsidies, indemnification, and 
financial aid from the government during and just after 
the war, is now operating entirely without government 
help. Dr. Cuno admitted it is functioning with money 
borrowed from abroad, since financing it with home 
funds at present is impossible, and it is by no means 
out of the woods yet in so far as the future is con- 
cerned. Nevertheless, it stands to-day on its own feet; 
and Dr. Cuno smiled a satisfied smile when he em- 
phasized that point. 

Already Germany has jumped from sixth place 
among the world’s owners of ocean-going merchant 
tonnage to third place. Only Great Britain and the 
United States are still ahead of her. Moreover, since 
the United States has done nothing until very recently 
to increase its fleet, nor even to keep it up to the max- 
imum by means of replacement of obsolete ships, hopes 
of eventually pushing the United States down to third 
place run high in Germany. 

Two years ago Germany’s most powerful shipping 
concerns, the Hamburg-American Company, of Ham- 
burg, and the North German Lloyd, of Bremen, an- 
nounced a program of shipbuilding that made the 
world sit up and take notice. They declared that be- 
tween them they meant to construct yearly an 
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The hull of a liner slides down the Bremen ways, and a few thousand more tons are chalked 
up in Germany’s sensational race to regain her prewar commanding maritime position. 
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The confiscation of the Vaterland, the world’s largest ship, was the severest single blow struck at Germany's big merchant marine. Recondi- 


tioned as the transport Leviathan, she is shown in New York harbor crowded to the gunwales with American soldiers returning home. 


aggregate tonnage of something like 400,000. This pro- 
gram has been carried out. 

Its most striking item called for the building by the 
North German Lloyd of two great liners to ply be- 
tween Germany and America. They were to be con- 
spicuous for size and speed and surpass anything built 
in Germany since the heyday of German shipbuilding 
just before the war. These two ships, the Europa and 
the Bremen, each with a net tonnage of 46,000, not 
so much less than that of the Leviathan and the 
Majestic, were launched last summer and were sched- 
uled to be put into commission this year; unfortunately 
the Europa burned shortly before completion. Not only 
will the Bremen be the biggest ship under the German 
flag, but it is confidently predicted that it will cover the 
distance between Bremen 
and New York in sixdays, a ss ssswmnmennamnnmmnmenannmnns 
record never reached before. 

Germans, between 1920 
and 1929, kept at the task 
of building and acquiring 
ships with a grimness of 
purpose unequaled in the 
annals of the shipping in- 
dustry. Starting in 1920 
with the puny tonnage left 
to them by the Versailles 
treaty, they raised this 
total within a year to 
655,000 gross tons—twelve 
per cent of the German 
merchant marine of 1914. 

Between 1921 and 1923, 
German shipyards worked 
at a feverish rate. By the 
end of 1922 Germany had a 
total gross tonnage of 1,785,000, or nearly thirty-four 
per cent of the prewar total. This represented new 
tonnage built or acquired during the preceding twelve- 
month aggregating 1,130,000—more than twice as 
much as the total left to Germany after the Treaty of 
Versailles had swept her from the seas! 
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A few of the Hamburg- American and North German Lloyd 
ships interned at Hoboken. Their confiscation helped to wipe 
the big German shipping concerns from the ocean. 


The year 1923 was also a lively one for the German 
merchant marine. It leaped that year to 2,510,000 
tons—forty-eight per cent of the 1914 figure—which 
meant 725,000 tons of new shipping built or acquired. 

Since then the annual quota of new ships added to 
the German commercial fleet has come nowhere near 
the 1922 and 1923 totals; nevertheless, the yearly 
increase has been such as to insure steady growth. 

By the end of 1924 Germany had a total of 2,670,000 
gross tons, or fifty-one per cent of her 1914 total. In 
1925 she had 2,830,000 tons, fifty-four per cent of her 
prewar fleet. In 1926 there was a further increase to 
almost 2,900,000, or fifty-five per cent of what she 
had at the beginning of the war. In 1927 German 
mercantile tonnage was 3,125,000; in 1928 it had risen 
to over 3,500,000, or sixty- 
seven per cent. According 
to the latest available 
statistics, it is now con- 
siderably over the 4,000,000 
mark—practically four 
fifths of the prewar 1914 
total! 

In order that readers 
may better grasp the signifi- 
cance of this array of fig- 
ures, covering the upward 
climb of German shipping 
during the past decade, 
they are presented on a 
later page in tabular form. 

Equally striking are the 
figures covering the total 
tonnage of incoming and 
outgoing shipping in Ger- 
many’s seaports, of whick 
Hamburg and Bremen swallow the lion’s share. 

Hamburg, in 1913 the busiest harbor on the whole 
European continent but forced from the lead by Ger- 
many’s defeat, is already—according to German 
figures—back in first place among Continental marts 
(Continued on Page 124) 
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LATIN AMERICAN COMMERCIAL 


CRUSADERS 


A Group of Economic Scientists Now Guides the Destinies of Our Investments 
and Our Business in Central and South America 


By WILLIAM HARD and DREW PEARSON 


UCH is said about American 
“financial imperialism”’ in 


Latin America. Some things 
exist, at our hands, in Latin Amer- 
ica, that can be called imperialistic. 
Other things certainly exist that can 
be called financial. It has become 
customary in many quarters to 
lump all these things together and 
to call them financial imperialism, 
and with a gesture of total dispar- 
agement and condemnation. 

Naturally, our financial imperi- 
alism, such as it is, cannot be exe- 
cuted except through agents. We 
have to have financial proconsuls, 
as they might be called, to govern 
our “financially conquered prov- 
inces.” Or, to put it otherwise, 
we have to have men, presumably 
of a ferocious and ruthless 
disposition, who will pro- 
ceed to Latin America as 
the tentacles or fangs of 
the blood-sucking im pe- 
rialistic octopus which 
digests its gains in the win- 
dowed canyons of the 
southern end of Manhat- 
tan Island in New York. 

These men, sometimes 
known accordingly as 
“financial fangsters,”’ not 
only must in theory exist 
but also in practice do. 
They are found in various 
parts of Latin America 
collecting customs for 
governments, supervising 
expenditures for govern- 
ments, organizing and 
operating central banks 
for governments, organiz- 
ing and operating account- 
ing systems for govern- 
ments, installing stable 
currencies for govern- 
ments, giving advice to 
governments, and other- 
wise intermeddling into 
the governmental affairs 
of our Latin American 
neighbors. 
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It has occurred to the writers of 
this article to make a little list of a 
few of these men and to say, in a 
general and sketchy manner, just 
what they do to deserve their fame 
and opprobrium. There is no inten- 
tion here of entering minutely into 
the details of any one set of Latin 
American political and economic 
circumstances. Still less is there any 
intention of analyzing the invest- 
ment value of the bonds which 
those circumstances may have pro- 
duced and which now, in fact, in- 
stead of lying in the belly of the 
octopus of Manhattan Island, are 
for the most part nourishing the 
innocence and happiness of tran- 
quil American homes in_ the 
Corn Belt and other virtuous and 
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EWING GALLOWAY 
Rio de Janeiro and Botafogo Bay. South American travelers who 
fall in love with Rio hope for a return visit to its many beauties much 


as other travelers yearn for Paris and London. 


nonpredatory sections of the United 
States. 

The purpose here is to make a 
sort of summary survey of the 
Latin American scene from the 
standpoint of one who should say 
to himself, “How far have we 
North Americans gone, really, in 
sending emissaries and agents into 
Latin America to affect and in- 
fluence the financial governmental 


‘lives of Latin American peoples?” 


The first part of the answer to 
that question is one that should 
acquire and detain the diligent 
attention of some of the able and 
long-sighted literary observers who 
write articles about the southward 
urge of the American financial 
empire in the reviews of London 
and of Paris. Our Ameri- 
can financial empire seems 
much more securely nailed 
down, apparently, when 
looked at with the liter- 
ary eye from those remote 
points of vantage than 
when scrutinized by the 
colder optical apparatus 
of the financiers of New 
York or the diplomats of 
Washington. 

The truth is that there 
are just three Latin Amer- 
ican countries in which 
we, as a government, en- 
joy treaty rights whereby 
we are able to give our- 
selves the felicity of actu- 
ally controlling any part 
of the fisca! policies of the 
countries concerned. 
These countries, exhibit- 
ing very varying degrees 
of control by the govern- 
ment at Washington, are 
Cuba, Santo Domingo, 
and Haiti. 

Our “financial imperial- 
ism” had its genuine incep- 
tion with Cuba. Having 
wrenched, or liberated, 
Cuba from Spain in 1898, 
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we proceeded in 1903 to rivet upon 

Cuba, by treaty, the chains of a cer- 
tain disability which certainly de- 
serves sympathetic consideration. 
To just whom the sympathy should 
be extended is more doubtful. The 
disability in question amounts to 
nothing more or less than this: that 
Cuba must not and 
shall not, in New York 
or anywhere else, bor- 
row so much money 
as to choke itself into 
insolvency. 

In other words, our 
“financialimperial- | 
ism’’inCuba, the text = 
of which will now at |— 
once be quoted, in- 
stead of enabling our 
rapacious bankers to 
stuff Cuba with loans 
which it may not want, 
is a stern and inexo- 
rable limitation upon 
that rapacity and effectively pre- 
vents all such bankers, if any, from 
loaning money to Cuba, even if 
Cuba clamors for it, in certain 
specified circumstances. 

The circumstances which would 
thus prevent a loan are relentlessly 
declared in Article Two of the 
treaty of 1903. Article Two says: 

The government of Cuba shall not 
assume or contract any public debt to 
pay the interest on which—and to make 
reasonable sinking-fund provision for 
the ultimate discharge of which—the 
ordinary revenue of the Island of Cuba, 
after defraying the current expenses of 
government, shall be inadequate. 
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That very complicated sentence 
means, in effect, that Cuba shall 
so live that it shall not be over- 
burdened with debt and that its 
credit shall remain good and that 
therefore it shall be able to borrow 
from the grasping money-changers 
of Wall Street at low interest rates. 


Cuban Sol vency 


It is certainly to be admitted, 
however, that this mandate for 
Cuban fiscal solvency and success 
was imposed upon Cuba by force. 
From that point of view it is open 
to valid objection by all those who 
object to the coercion of any coun- 
try at any time for any purpose. 
The point of view in this article, 
however, is the financial point of 
view. It is hard to see how Article 
Two is of any advantage to any 
American banker who may yield 








First an economist and then 
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to the temptation which is widely 
supposed to inhabit his inhuman 
breast and who may wish to “ex- 
ploit” and ‘“‘ruin” Cuba. In fact, 
it is perfectly manifest and obvious 
that Cuba can never be unduly 
“exploited” and “ruined,” by 
loans, as long as Article Two of the 
treaty stands. 

The main practical 
outcome of that article 
is that Cuba can bor- 
row at 53 per cent 
and that the Amer- 
ican investor who 
buys Cuban bonds 
gets a lower return, 
though a safer one, 
than he does from 
the securities of many 
Latin American coun- 
= tries which enjoy a 
total fiscal freedom. 
Dr. Kemmerer. Our fiscal scru- 

tiny of Cuba’s bor- 
rowings has been conducted in 
the main simply through our em- 
bassy at Havana. We maintain in 
Cuba no special separate fiscal 
agent of any sort. Nor have we the 
slightest legal governmental con- 
trol of the disposition which Cuba 
may make of the funds which it has 
borrowed after it has borrowed 
them. Our rights are concluded, 
within this field of thought and 
action, when we have brought it 
about that Cuba shall 
always borrow within 
discreet limits, and 
therefore cheaply. 

Passing from that 
sad scene—sad equally 
for the unrestricted 
sovereignty of Cuba 
and for the unre- 
stricted voraciousness 
of foreign bankers— 
we arrive at the 
neighboring island 
in which are situated 
the republics of 
Santo Domingo and 
of Haiti. 

In Santo Domingo we encounter 
the alien figure of William E. Pul- 
liam. We could have encountered it 
there twenty-two years ago, in 
1907. For twenty-two years—with 
an intermission due to Secretary of 
State Bryan and his sense of the 
rightful claims of “‘ deserving Demo- 
crats” upon all offices within his 
gift—Mr. Pulliam has sat upon the 
customs houses of Santo Domingo 
and has collected tolls from the 
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W. WF’. Cumberland, one of the 
newer race of fiscal agents. 





merchants whose commodities were 
passing through them. 

The observer in London or in 
Paris may well ask the well-worn 
legal question: ‘“‘Cui bono?” That 
is, what nigger in the woodpile gets 
the benefit of Mr. Pulliam’s pro- 
tracted exertions? 


In Santo Domin go 


The answer would seem to indi- 
cate—and does, in fact—that the 
investors in Dominican securities 
have benefited because they have 
been paid regularly instead of irreg- 
ularly or not at all; but this griev- 
ous fact, so distressing to those who 
think that backward governments 
have a divine right to borrow but 
no human duty to pay, should not 
obscure the certainly cheerful fact 
that under Mr. Pulliam’s coercive 
ministrations the Dominican gov- 
ernment, after being compelled to 
pay its creditors, has continuously 
had more free loose money of its 
own in its treasury than it ever had 
before. 

There is no blinking the fact that 
Mr. Pulliam’s ministrations are 
coercive. They have proceeded from 
treaties which have been imposed 
upon the Dominican government 
first by brandishings of the “‘big 
stick” by President Roosevelt and 
then by more overt acts of force by 
subsequent Presidents 
‘who, being unable to 
brandish as convinc- 
ingly as President 
Roosevelt, felt obliged 
to convince by send- 
ing the Marines. 

Roosevelt bran- 
dished because, as he 
put it, “‘all society in 
Santo Domingo was 
on the verge of dis- 
solution.” He further 
specified by say- 
ing: ‘“The patience of 
her foreign creditors 
had become exhausted 
and at least one foreign nation was 
on the point of intervention and 
was only prevented from interven- 
ing by the unofficial assurance of 
this government that it would itself 
strive to help Santo Domingo in her 
hour of need.” 

That hour was accompanied and 
illustrated by incessant and con- 
tinuous physical disorders. In com- 
ment upon them it can here be 
appropriately stated that not one 
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instance exists of American military 
intervention in any Latin American 
country where the government was 
successfully maintaining law and 
order and physical security and 
where the government’s only failure 
was a failure to meet its proper 
payments on loans. Numerous 
Latin American countries have on 
occasion, for long periods of time, 
been in utter default on the proper 
ayments on their loans without 
the slightest display of concern by 
our Army, Navy, or Marine Corps. 
Those agencies of ours have never 
been set in motion for any merely 
fiscal reason. They have never been 
used in association with any fiscal 
reform except when, as in Cuba 
under Spain, or as in Santo Domin- 
go and in Haiti under recurrent 
revolutionary rule and_ chronic 
chaos, “‘all society was on the verge 
of dissolution.” 


“Just Think’ 


Let us admit, however, that a 
dog, whether good or bad, is a dog; 
and that imperialism, whether ig- 
noble in its purpose or magnani- 
mous in its purpose, is imperialism. 
Why be afraid of a word? When a 
country establishes by force any 
control of another country, in 
any particular, it establishes, to 
that extent, an empire. Santo 
Domingo, to the extent of Mr. Pul- 
liam’s powers, is part of our Amer- 
ican empire. But to what extent is 
that? 

Mr. Pulliam collects money, un- 
der the Dominican tariff laws, from 
importers; he pays part of that 
money to the Dominican govern- 
ment’s creditors on loans from 
abroad; he pays the rest of it out- 
right to the Dominican govern- 
ment itself; and the Dominican 
government proceeds to spend it 
as it pleases. Mr. Pulliam, in fiscal 
effect, is a means by which the 
Dominican government increases 
its own revenue and thus increases 
its own wholly free expenditures. 
Its fiscal servitude at the collecting 
end gives it more fiscal latitude at 
the expending end. 

When Mr. Pulliam arrived he 
found, at a certain Dominican 
port, a certain local Dominican 
customs collector whose methods of 
bookkeeping have since become 
classic in the annals of collectorship 
institutions. He had a box in which 
he kept the money he had collected 
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for the government. Mr. Pulliam, 
upon examination, found that part 
of this money was of a most striking 
character. It consisted of a pile of 
lottery tickets. ‘“Why,” said the 
local collector, “one of those tickets 
might win the Grand Prize, and 
then just think how rich the gov- 
ernment would be!” 

Such collection methods Mr. 
Pulliam regretfully extirpated. He 
changed the poetry of Dominican 
collecting life into prose. He taught 
this prose to the members of the 
Dominican bureaucracy. He has, 
to-day, only three North Americans 
working with him in the Dominican 
customs collection force; all other 
members of the force are native 
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Dominicans. The whole force, by 
treaty, is appointed—technically— 
by the President of the United 
States “‘in his discretion.” 

Also, we by treaty oblige the 
Dominican government not to 
lower its tariff duties to a level 
which would imperil its ability to 
pay its present debts, and we addi- 
tionally oblige it not to incur new 
debts, through loans, without our 
consent. 

The Dominican government has 
now invited a most distinguished 
and elevated group of North Amer- 
icans to visit its domain and to view 
its fiscal circumstances and to ad- 
vise it regarding wiser systems of 
governmental budgeting and ap- 
propriating and expending. Not 
satisfied with American coercive 
imperialism in its customs houses, 
it now voluntarily requests Amer- 
ican advice and assistance in the 
free organization of its expenditure 
methods and manners. 

The head of the North American 
group which will now extend North 


American budget theories and 
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practices into the Dominican mind 
is former Vice-President Dawes, 
laden with the experience which he 
harvested as the first director of 
the Bureau of the Budget at 
Washington. If he appalls and 
terrorizes the bureaucrats of Santo 
Domingo as he appalled and terror- 
ized the bureaucrats of Washington 
there will be a new note struck in 
the crescendo of American imperi- 
alism in the Caribbean. It is an 
easy and safe bet, however, that 
Mr. Dawes will coo in Santo 
Domingoas sweetly as he roared rag- 
ingly in Washington. The Domin- 
icans will listen to him or not, as 
they please. They probably want 
to borrow more money from New 
York or Chicago. They want to 
put their expenditures into econom- 
ical and attractive order. They want 
our great exponent of budgetary 
economy, Mr. Dawes, to say that 
they are on the full road toward 
economy. They then probably want 
Mr. Dawes to tell the government 
at Washington that they could 
safely contract a new loan, which 
they are said to think they need for 
vast new useful public works. 
Their maneuver is precisely for the 
purpose, if one may make a reason- 
able surmise, of persuading a stub- 
born State Department to permit 
them to be exploited still further 
by the financial magnates of the 
“Colossus of the North.” 

Their experience with such ex- 
ploitation has recently been highly 
agreeable. In 1928, through Lee, 
Higginson & Company, with the 
codperation of the State Depart- 
ment, they were able to issue bonds 
which sold in the American market 
at 99.25 and which carried an in- 
terest rate of only five and a half 
per cent. 


What of the Banker? 


This sort of imperialism may be 
good enough for conservative bank- 
ers like Lee, Higginson & Company. 
What is there in it, though, for ad- 
venturous bankers who like fifteen 
per cent and who enjoy instigating 
and financing revolutions in order 
to beat the fifteen up to twenty 
through puppet presidents? An- 
swer: those bankers are mostly 
dead. 

“Romance is gone.” Honduras, 
back in 1871, was persuaded by 
adventurous British bankers to 
agree to.issue a loan the proceeds 
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of which would be used for the con- 
struction of a railroad having the 
truly romantic and amusing pur- 
pose of “carrying ships of large 
burden, with their cargoes, across 
Honduras.” Those were good old 
days. We cannot and do not equal 
them now. A loan now by American 
bankers for transporting large ocean 
vessels across Honduras on railroad 
wheels would elicit from our State 
Department an instant though 
private refusal to say that it saw 
no public objection to the loan; and 
that would be the loan’s finish. We 
make a great mistake in thinking 
that true exploitation—plundering 
of Latin American treasuries—is 
beginning. It is ending. 


Imperialism in Haiti 


In Haiti the beginning of modern 
times in this matter was under 
President Wilson, who thoroughly 
conquered the whole place. That 
may have been a bad thing to do. 
A worse thing is to pull a sancti- 
monious face and deny we did it. 
Of course we conquered Haiti. 
We conquered it just as much as 
the Romans conquered Carthage. 
The difference is that the Romans 
destroyed Carthage, whereas Haiti 
is still there, and much better as a 
government than before. Just the 
same, it is in Haiti that our actual 
imperialism—the holding by one 
country of power in an- 
other—is at its peak. 

We have in Haiti, on 
nomination by our Presi- 
dent, and on compulsory 
appointment by the Presi- 
dent of Haiti, under treaty, 
a ‘‘general receiver of cus- 
toms,” who does all the 
collecting of tariff duties, 
and a “financial adviser,” 
to whose “‘proposals” the 
Haitian minister of finance 
is obliged by treaty to“ give 
effect.” We additionally 
have in Haiti a High Com- 
missioner who advises some 
more and who, being a gen- 
eral of Marines, with plenty 
of Marines present and 
agreeing with him, is often 


dda 


able to 


impress the Haitian President with 
the soundness of what he says. 

The office of general receiver and 
the office of financial adviser in 
Haiti have been for some time com- 
bined in the same person. They 
were combined in William Wilson 
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Cumberland, for instance, from 
1924 to 1927. 

We may take Cumberland as an 
example of the type of man, for 
education and for experience, who 
has represented our financial im- 
perialism, whether springing from 
our diplomacy or springing from 
our finance, in Latin America in 
recent years. 

Mr. Pulliam in Santo Domingo, 
to whom we may recur for a mo- 
ment, is hardly a fair example. He 
is in a class by himself. He is by 
way of being now the grand-daddy 
of the whole brood of American 
customs collectors abroad. He en- 
tered the customs service of the 
United States at Portland, Oregon, 
in 1893. He collected customs in the 
Philippines from 1898 to 1907. He 
went to Santo Domingo in 1907, 
and except for the intermission al- 
ready mentioned he has collected 
customs there ever since. He seems 
to be a natural-born customs col- 
lector and determined to exercise 
his birthright. 

The newer men, however, are 
somewhat different. They seem to 
start off largely as students of eco- 
nomics in universities. Then they 
develop into professional peripa- 
tetic international “advisers” and 
“experts” and “‘money doctors.” 

Mr. Cumberland took to that 
career. He studied under the dis- 
tinguished economist, Dr. Edwin 
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Barranquilla, Colombia, fascinate the traveler; and for human 
inleresl they can hardly be equaled in European bypaths. 


W. Kemmerer. He then became an 
“economic expert” under President 
Wilson and the American Com- 
mission to Negotiate Peace at 
Paris in 1919. He then was attached 
as a “financial expert” to that re- 
markable American “military mis- 
sion” which was dispatched from 
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the Peace Conference to Armenia 
to try to guess just how “ American 
idealism” could protect it from the 
armies of the Turks on the one hand 
and the armies of Bolshevist Russia 
on the other. Matured by that 
experience, Mr. Cumberland be- 
came an economic official in our 
State Department. Then Peru de- 
cided it wanted economic advice and 
guidance; and what did it do? 


The Hamilton of Peru 


It knew full well the complete 
tale of our aggressions in the Carib- 
bean. Yet, in search for economic 
advice and guidance, it resorted to 
the United States State Depart- 
ment. 

The Secretary of State at that 
moment was Mr. Hughes. He was 
aware of the advising proclivities 
and capacities of his subordinate, 
Mr. Cumberland. He suggested to 
Peru that it could do no better than 
solicit Mr. Cumberland’s services. 
Peru did so. Mr. Cumberland was 
charmed. He proceeded to Peru; 
and there, at the age of thirty- 
three, he became the Alexander 
Hamilton of the Peruvian scene. 
He collected the revenues; he super- 
vised the expenditures; he was in- 
stalled as governor of the Reserve 
Bank of Peru. 

That was certainly a pinnacle in 
the Andes. Mr. Cumberland _pol- 

ished it up and then left it 
* to accept from the Presi- 
dent of Haiti, on nomina- 
tion by the President of the 
United States, the combined 
offices of general receiver 
and financial adviser in 
Haiti. 

The point is, men like 
Cumberland are not politi- 
cal office-hunting carpet- 
baggers; they are economic 
scientists. Their conquests 
in Latin America are for 
the most part only second- 
arily conquests in instant 
finance and in immediate 
gain. They are conquests 
primarily of economic 
science as science. That 
is an important reason why, at the 
very moment when much of the 
Latin American press assails us as 
“imperialists,” they are so often 
invited by wholly free Latin Amer- 
ican countries to lay their North 
American hands upon Latin Amer- 
ican fiscal structures and _ policies. 


LATIN 


Cumberland was succeeded in 
Haiti by A. C. Millspaugh, who 
came from being financial adviser 
on the continent of Asia to the 
government of Persia. Mr. Mills- 
paugh is now being succeeded by 
Mr. Sidney de la Rue, who once 
labored under Mr. Pulliam in the 


science and art of the receipt of 


customs in Santo Domingo and 
who then flowered out into being 
financial adviser on the African 
continent to the government of 
Liberia. 


American «A geress won’ 


It is a wholly erroneous point of 
view that envisages every such 
American financial advisership in 
every so-called weak country of the 
world as one more aggressive move 
forward toward world domination 
by our State Department. Let us 
look through such Mother Goose 
bedtime werewolf tales to a few 
daylight sober Volstead-era reali- 
ties. 

We have spoken frankly of our 
coercive treaty controls, such as 
they are, in the countries of the 
Caribbean. Let us speak equally 
frankly of the other countries in 
the Latin America area. 

There is not one of them that 
ever needed to have a single agent 
of American “financial imperial- 
ism” within its borders unless it 
wanted to. 

Dr. Kemmerer in 1917 was 
financial adviser to Mexico. The 
government of Mexico asked him. 
It asked him purely voluntarily. 
Nobody, surely, imagines that in 
1917 the government of Mexico 
was employing people out of any 
intimidated deference to the gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

Dr. Kemmerer in 1919 proceeded 
southward into Guatemala and 
became for a time financial adviser 
there. He subsequently acquired an 
apprentice named Findley B. How- 
ard, son of Congressman Howard, of 
Nebraska. Mr. Howard “‘advised”’ 
in Chile and then in Salvador, in 
subordinate positions. Thereupon 
Guatemala employed him as ad- 
viser on the subject of customs. 
It was not compelled to do so by 
any treaty. It was not compelled 
to do so by any other form of coer- 
cive pressure whatsoever. It just 
simply wanted to do so. It pro- 
ceeded to do so without even con- 
sulting our State Department. 


AMERICAN 


COMMERCIAL 


In 1920 Honduras, right next to 
Guatemala, took for its financial 
adviser Mr. Arthur Nicholls Young, 
subsequently economic adviser in 
the State Department in Washing- 
ton and now a companion of Dr. 
Kemmerer in his mission of fiscal 
and financial advice to the new 
Nationalist government of China. 
The Hondurans did not have to 
have Mr. Young advising and 
bothering them. They asked to be 
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Peru, a land of undeveloped resources, 
has in its beautiful cathedral at Lima an 
architectural classic of the new world. 


bothered. They brought it on 
themselves. They asked him of 
their own free motion. 

Next southward from Honduras 
come Salvador and Nicaragua. 
Nicaragua is the very epitome, in 
many minds, of American financial 
imperialism at its most extreme. 
Some Americans got control of 
Nicaragua’s national railroad and 
of Nicaragua’s national bank. That 
was supposed to reduce Nicaragua 
to permanent economic subjection. 

But what happened? When Ni- 
caragua had the money and wanted 
to buy back its railroad and its 
bank it did so; the railroad and the 
bank are now totally owned again 
by the Nicaraguan government. 
But did this emancipate Nicaragua 
from its need of Americans? Not at 
all. 

The Nicaraguans now, of their 
own free will, ask Americans to 
look after their national bank for 
them. The president of that bank 
is R. S. Loree, of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, 
the manager is L. S. Rosenthall, and 
a majority of the board of directors 
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is similarly American. These gentle- 
men are not in any way imposed 
upon Nicaragua by our State De- 
partment. They hold their offices 
for an excellent local reason. The 
reason is this: 

Nicaraguan business men want 
themselves solvent, and they there- 
fore vitally want their national 
bank solvent; and they have more 
confidence in the economic science 
of the North Americans than they 
have in that of their fellow country- 
men. Accordingly, though they 
could get rid of the North American 
management of their bank, they 
keep it. 

An additional reason is that thev 
want to be in right with North 
American bankers from whom they 
may wish to borrow more money. 
Their whole alleged economic sub- 
jection has come from two things. 
One is that they have needed, or 
wanted, money. The other is that 
their management of their affairs 
has made their credit poor. Conse- 
quently bankers have been unwill- 
ing to lend them money without 
appointing somebody to see to it 
that the money for paying back 
the money would be there. 

This is the origin of the American 
collector of customs in Nicaragua. 
For years that collector of customs 
was Clifford Hamm. He now has 
been succeeded by Irving August 
Isaac Lindberg. 


Head Collector General 


Mr. Lindberg is a sound speci- 
men of the “career collector.” He 
started collecting customs at Blue- 
fields in Nicaragua in 1913. He has 
continued collecting uninterrupt- 
edly to date. He rose to be deputy 
collector general of the Nicaraguan 
customs in 1918; he now has be- 
come head collector general. 

His appointment is approved, 
and has to be approved, by our 
State Department. The necessity 
for the approval was laid down long 
ago in a contract between the 
Nicaraguan government and _ the 
North American bankers who were 
extending a loan to it. In Nicara- 
gua, accordingly, on this point, we 
do have an “intrusion” into a local 
Nicaraguan matter by our political 
authorities at Washington. 

There are two aspects, however, 
of that intrusion which should be 
recognized. The first is that no 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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The striking design of the Los Angeles City Hall gives an 
indication of having been inspired by the builders of Egypt. 


The “Cathedral of Learning,” University of Pittsburgh, startled 
the country as a radical innovation in academic architecture. 


ATLANTIC TERRACOTTA COMPANY 

Movement, unrest, variety, char- 
acteristics of our age, cry for 
recognition in the dozen or more 
colors used in the design of the 
Union Trust Company of Detroit. 


BROWN BROTHERS 

One might easily picture the steps 
on the top of the Bankers Trust 
Building, New York, as the 
meeting place for the midnight 
frolics of modern jazz sprites. 


Right—Done in black and gold, with flood lights gleaming 
at night, the effect of a burning coal is added to the beauty 
of a Gothic tower. American Radiator Building, New York. 
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FROZEN JAZZ 


CHELLING is responsible for the saying that architec- 
S ture is frozen music. Just what he meant by this 
epigrammatic contradiction is not certain; but he did 
not write with our architecture in the back of his mind. 
Had he seen the American skyscrapers of 1929 he 
might have called them frozen jazz, for if a national 
style such as that of the Italian Renaissance ex- 
presses a predominating musical characteristic of the 
age, certainly to an equal extent American skyscrapers 
express an important musical trait of this country. 

Primitive music and elemental forms; violent noises 
and strong colors; regular unchanging rhythms and 
story on story, each like the one before. 
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Chimneys and square blocks of buildings. The New York City 
Medical Center is reminiscent of a big manufacturing plant. 
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KEYSTONE VIEW 


Smoke streaming from the 

luminated glass globe atop the 
Paramount 
York makes it seem a gigantic 
altar to some inappeasable god. 
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In the Mather Tower, Chicago, we get the effect of a huge rocket 
Just about to be released for a fantastic journey into outer space. 
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WIDE WORLD 

The Elks’ Lodge in Los Angeles. 
The use of flood lights to bring out 
New the sharp beauty of modern 
architecture silhouetted against 
the dark sky ts typically American. 


Building in 


Minneapolis ingenuity in the Foshay Building took an 
established design, the bare lines of the Washington Monument, 
and adapted it to modern requirements by inserting windows. 
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The Old-Time Relationships of Teacher and Student Are Becoming 


VERYBODY expects great artists to 

be absorbed by their art—singers to 
keep coming back to music, painters 
to canvases—but who ever heard col- 
lege professors in any hour of social 
leisure talk about teaching? Teach- 
ing, remember; not research work or writing books! 
Well, I have! I have been traveling in a new country 
and, obsessed with the Ancient Mariner complex, am 
bursting with impatience to tell you all about it. 

The adventure began quaintly enough. I hadn’t the 
least expectation of seeing anything new. For I was 
visiting among the faculty in a college town, and Brer 
Rabbit himself was no more at home in the holes and 
brambles of his native brier patch than I in the 
academic cloisters. For I was born and bred there. 
At an early age I learned to spot every known type 
of undergraduate and prof. I knew all the conversa- 
tional gambits too, and as I sat down to dinner the 
first evening of this momentous experience I thought 
to myself, “‘Now they’ll begin talking about their 
latest trips to Europe.” 

Sure enough somebody did. It lasted only a mo- 
ment, and then they were all off in a warm debate 
on how best to keep the 
balance, in a group studying 
the fine arts, between expo- 
sition by the teacher and 
discussion by the students. 


When this had died down 





Delightful Human Contacts Under a New Régime 
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intellectual circles. Yet the very gossip was strangely 
different from what it used to be. Looks, clothes, 
gaucheries, and crushes weren’t even mentioned. All 
the interest—it was a live interest, full of heat and 
conviction—was centered on the students’ potential 
brain power. They glowed with the prayerful anxiety 
of athletic coaches and trainers exchanging impres- 
sions of bodily possibilities. You’ve heard them: 
“Strong as a bull, stands up under punishment, but 
is clumsy on his pins. You’re crazy to think of making 
a tackle out of him. He belongs on the crew.” 

Transposed into intellectual qualities I was hearing 
just such appraisals: “‘Quick witted, yes; but no stay- 
ing powers. He’ll never get beyond thinking in flashes.” 
Or: “‘No, she’s not slow. She doesn’t go jumping all 
over the place from one idea to another. But she 
never wastes time scrambling out from half-baked 
nonsense either. I consider her one of the best minds 
in the class.” 

Now it is just faintly possible that when I was 
living on the campus something like this careful fit- 
ting together of mental temperament with fields of 
study may have gone on behind the closed doors of 
faculty meetings. Even so, when we remember that 
professors thought it 
grounds for congratula- 
tion if they managed to 
greet their students by 
name without error, it is 





doubtful whether their 








the talk drifted back to 


another of the topics always 


planning was much to 


the point. But of this | 





to be expected at university 
dinner tables. Someone be- 
gan making brilliant com- 
ments ona recently published 
novel. Then, before I knew 
it, a turn of phrase had 
plunged everybody into what 
seemed a serial continuation 
of one of those perpetual 
controversies which never get 
settled. It was a new one to 
me—not about the relative 
merits of clay or grass tennis 
courts, nor fly fishing versus worm bait, but whether 
it is better to have papers read aloud in conference 
or passed around beforehand as a basis for discussion. 
Feeling ran high; those present exchanged black looks 
and bitter words, like people disagreeing over in- 
formative bids at a bridge. 

Neither party could talk down the other, and by 
common consent the topic was switched to student 
personalities—what would be called gossip in less 

















am sure, they never car- 
ried anything of that sort 
over after office hours. 

I stared at my dinner 
companions with amaze- 
ment. They looked just 
like the faculty people | 
had always known, ur- 
bane, traveled, cosmopoli- 
tan. But where was the old 
hint, firmly though dis- 
creetly stressed, that they 
were the civilized Ameri- 
cans who took their profession with amenity, leisureli- 
ness, and a good dose of indifference? Where was the 
old half-expressed regret that lack of money alone pre- 
vented them from devoting their whole lives to being 
polished, traveled, urbane? 

No, the faculty people in this new country did not 
talk as they looked. I had the impression thut they 
did not intentionally go on working in play time, but 
that they could not help it, any more than an artist 
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can help that incessant preoccupation with his art 
which makes him less of a generally agreeable con- 
versationalist and more of an artist. The point was 
they took their profession more than seriously; rather 
with something of the primitive vitality of athletes 
and the savage intensity of artists—fighting tooth 
and nail, as artists always do, with the difficulties of 
their medium, absorbed mind and soul with the 
artist’s task of shaping chaos into form. 

They had the varying moods of athletes and artist, 
not at all the bored dilettante pose we associate with 
college professors. Sometimes they were exalted by 
a sense of unconquerable power. Sometimes they fell 
into a tragic distrust of themselves, their calling, 
their raw material, their methods; into that sour 
certainty of failure which poisons the life of artists 
and athletes who are off their game. In short, they 
were teachers who were not 
ashamed to have it known 
that they cared immensely 
about teaching well. 

Look back on the campus 
of our youth. A professor is 
walking across it. A student 
runs out to join him and asks 
a question about the Shake- 
speare play they are studying 
in class. You know without 
seeing his face what kind of 
fellow he must be—a boot 
licker trying to wheedle the 
prof into giving him an A, 
or a grind. 

But in this twentieth- 
century college I heard a 
professor’s wife say over her 
tea, “I simply had to tell Frank’s students they must 
not come to the house on Saturdays as well as every 
other day. I told them we must have our week-ends to 
ourselves.” To which another faculty wife replied, ‘‘Do 
your husband’s groups stay on and on after their 
meetings?” The answer was, “‘I’ll say they do. And | 
can’t get any work done myself because I get so in- 
terested in listening to them wrangling with Frank.” 

Evidently the students of this unexplored college 
must be as unfamiliar to me as the faculty, and I 
decided to study them for myself. I inquired about 
recitation hours and was told that classes as I under- 
stood the word did not exist; that teachers and 
students met formally but once a week, and not in lec- 
ture rooms but in professors’ studies or living rooms. 

At the first one I attended, four or five students 
appeared, settled themselves on chairs and sofas for 
the allotted two hours, and stayed on after that till 
they were shooed away. The older scholar who sat 
there in his armchair was probably three times the 
age of any of the young people. And to say that he 
knew three times as much as any of them would be 
putting it mildly. But he did not “tell” them. He let 
the meeting develop into a glorified bull session. Don’t 
say you don’t know what that means—the name may 
be new, but we had them too in our young days. 

Think back now to one of those sessions, which 
you probably remember as vividly as any happenings 
of your college days. Imagine how infinitely more 
valuable such a spontaneous outpouring of young 
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speculation would have been, if across the room in 
an easy chair, relaxed, tolerant, wise, and not bored 
by your youth but deeply interested both in the sub- 
jyect and you, there had sat a philosopher—so kindly, 
so accustomed a figure that no one was abashed or 
tongue-tied. And there you have a picture of that class 
in philosophy. 

From it I went to a constitutional-history group 
considering the Sherman Antitrust Act. Here the 
professor kept a tighter grip of the reins. His talk 
amounted almost to an informal lecture, one of the 
most brilliant expositions I have ever heard of the 
attitude of our Supreme Court in applying English 
common law. It was so fascinating that I forgot that 
I am older than the speaker, and as I listened I fell 
back into the student psychology of my youth. Before 
very long it became evident from the color of the 
professor’s incisive talk which 
way his sympathies lay. In my 
reassumed character as student, 
I was noting this bias in the 
spirit which passed on from class 
to class such ever present helps 
in time of trouble as, “Knock 
Wordsworth and boost Shelley, 
and you'll pass English 30”; “If 
you can’t construe a letter to 
Atticus, call Cicero a side- 
stepping old_ turkeycock”’; 
“When you haven’t prepared 
your calculus get the prof going 
on the fourth dimension. He 
won't come to till the bell rings.”’ 

Now, as you will remember, 
the usefulness of this higher 
educational technique involved 
a well-acted appearance of candor by the class and 
a fresh guilelessness on the part of the prof. He was 
never allowed to guess that his personal opinions had 
been carefully plotted or that the gratifying regularity 
with which they were fed back to him was anything 
but spontaneous and sincere. To put it in our own 
patois, ‘“‘When we got a line on him we worked it, 
and we kept it dark.” 

It was therefore with a gasp of surprise that I was 
jerked violently from past to present when one of the 
students gave the whole thing away. “But, professor, 
you always say the Justices are thinking of precedent 
and property rights when they make their decisions. 
How can you know what they think?” 

The professor pondered a moment, then reached into 
the bookshelves back of him and, by direct quotation 
from Supreme Court decisions, established his point. 

The girl student was immature and uninformed; 
daunted by his scholarly display of evidence, she did 
not know how to press her point and was silent. But 
in my head was the echo of what I knew was in hers. 
“All the same, that ¢s the way he always interprets 
those decisions.”” The classrooms of my youth had 
been smoke-thick with such unspoken protests from 
the students. 

I thought, of course, the incident was finished. 
Not at all. The professor did not go on. I felt him 
almost visibly make the effort to transfer himself into 
a personality less equipped for discussion on the sub- 
ject than he, grope his way into the student’s mind, 
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which was evidently intimately familiar to him, and 
penetrate to what she had meant rather than what 
she had said. Since she could not put it accurately 
enough, he would. Very surprisingly to me, he added, 
“But you are right, I have a strong personal bias in 
this matter. I won’t admit that I do more than 
exaggerate. But I want you to be sure to look up and 
read the authorities who have the opposite bias.” 

“Where am I?” I asked 
myself, furtively pinching 
my hand to see if it was 
all a dream. No, I was in 
a college class. These were 
just American youths— 
big football-playing boys, 
girls with fresh faces and 
the conventional length of 
slim silk stockings. 

I walked away from that 
class—which, although 
now having coffee and 
cakes, was still arguing 
about the Supreme Court—and went into the gymna- 
sium, where for a long time I stood watching some 
girls passionately and joyfully practicing a complicated 
dance to be given at the Varsity show. They made 
no impression on my mind. We too had passionately 
cared about dancing and amusements. 

But this attitude of letting the professors into what 
you really thought of them—how, I asked myself, 
could this revolution in moral atmosphere have taken 
place in a world the features of which, for all the 
years when I had known them so well, had no more 
altered than the Hudson River had changed its 
course? I knew, as everybody does who has had 
children in American schools, what transforma- 
tions have taken place in the theory and practice of 
elementary and high schools; how the Prussian ideals 
of unquestioning obedience and passive receptive 
inertia have given way to encouraged spontaneity, 
initiative, and vitality. But like most parents I knew 
best those sections of our educational system which 
affected my own children. Now, one of those children 
had grown up into college, and here was I in contact 
with methods and moral 
atmosphere as different 
from the college of my 
day as a modern kinder- 
garten is from an old- 
fashioned district school. 

Take but one element, 
that wary, suspicious, self- 
respecting, offish attitude 
toward professors. Was not 
that an evil inherent in the 
relations between teacher 
and pupil? How else could 
you have it? It is true, 
all my life I had seen, on the faces of young men re- 
ceiving instruction from their coach in the art of 
tackling, a devout expression of earnestness and de- 
termination to carry out those directions or die, 
But it seemed against nature to think of professors 
ever being on as friendly, useful, and confidential 
terms with students as athletic coaches and trainers. 
It was impossible. Under this new order the faculty 
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are not professors in the old sense. They are intellec. 
tual coaches and trainers. 

The trick has been turned by the simplest possible 
means. All examinations—there are only those at 
the end of the second year—are given by outside 
scholars. Think what this means! 

Before ever going to that college I had heard that 
the examiners there were outsiders from Johns Hop- 

kins, Bryn Mawr, Colum- 
bia, Oxford. It seemed no 
more than a mildly curious 
fact. Only after seeing the 
transformation in the re- 
lations between professor 
and students did I begin 
to guess its importance. 
Don’t you see that, if the 
professor is not the one 
who is going to determine 
your marks by an exami- 
nation he himselfdrawsup, 
but the one whose heart is 
set on having you pass the test as well as you pos- 
sibly can, he becomes at once somebody else from 
any professor we ever knew in our youth? 

You cannot come under the odious suspicion of 
currying favor by being on friendly terms with a pro- 
fessor because, when it comes to examination day, he 
can do no more for your success than to stand on the 
sidelines. You never felt any need to preserve your 
self-respect by standing aloof from your athletic 
teachers, did you? I don’t mean the Olympian head 
coach, with his power of life and death over your 
chances of making the team. I mean his assistants, 
who taught you most of what you ever learned, 
who seemed like big brothers anxious to pass on to 
you all that experience had knocked into them, who 
wrestled with you over your faults and studied your 
capacities, who figured out better ways for you to 
box a tackle, or get a freer swing on your backhand. 

Do you remember how, as you ran out on track 
or court or field, you felt them back of you, tense with 
anxiety and hope that you would do your best—if 
for no more than to do them credit? That was the 

relationship I now found 
between professors and 
their students. 

How, I wondered, did 
any educational Colum- 
bus think of so setting 
the egg on its end. In 
searching for that answer 
I found more than I 
was looking for. I found 
that this transformed re- 
lationship is only one of 
the tools being used to 
work for a change in edu- 

cational life comparable to that wrought in a nation 
by a deep religious awakening. When I stopped walk- 
ing around the edges and looking at the outside of 
this new way of educating the young, I stepped into 
the clear depths of the Quaker spirit. 

Perhaps you don’t know what I mean by that. 
You certainly don’t if the word Quakerism raises in 
your mind nothing but plain clothes and a quaint 
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use of thee and thou. I was thinking rather about the 
essentials of Quakerism—the high value it sets on 
individual self-direction, the low value it sets on out- 
side authority. The Society of Friends has been work- 
ing all during its existence to increase and deepen 
the inner spiritual life of the individual and to re- 
duce the pressure on him of external authority. Isn’t 
that, in intellectual life, the creed being formulated 
by the new progressive education? Can't you see 
how the seed of the new education floating about 
our modern world strikes deep roots into a soil pre- 
pared for it by hundreds of years of kindred tradi- 
tions? 

I have been speaking lightly about the cold, grudg- 
ing, cynical attitude toward learning of the earlier 
generations of students, but I don’t need to tell any 
American of my age that it is no laughing matter. 
Every educator of insight and conscience has known 
that some way must be found to break the rigid, 
narrow, shallow molds into which the rushing tide 
of universal education was pouring itself. Experi- 
ments must be tried, better methods must be found 
to make education not formal but living. 

What was this in education but the 
old purpose of Quakerism in spirit- 
ual life? What more natural than 
that an inspired and impas- 
sioned educator should 
choose this Friendly col- 
lege of Swarthmore as 
the background for his 
part of the general effort 
to rescue the languishing 
intellectual life of 
American students? 

This giving of exami- 
nations by outside 
scholars, which had so 
caught my attention, 
was a detail, the merest 
means to an end. That end is the creation in young 
Americans—some of them at least—of the habit of 
independent thought. 

Not that the application of this spirit to education 
is confined to Quaker institutions of learning. Many 
others are eagerly fumbling their way into the new 
technique. There is probably near you a college or 
university which begins to have courage to try this 
change. But observe that wherever you find it, the 
spirit underlying it is the Quaker belief in the strength 
and integrity of each individual life. And it was in- 
evitable that in a field fertilized by Friendly tradi- 
tions I should come upon an especially fine crop of 
the new harvest. 

Are you ready to hear some exact details about 
how this new student life is being organized? I wish 
you would not take my word for it but would go to 
see it in operation. Don’t be put off by the name 
which, with really inspired perversity, they have 
given this new system. They call it ‘‘reading for hon- 
ors” and explain to you that the honors referred to 
are the grades resulting from the comprehensive ex- 
aminations at the end of two years’ study. When you 
ask why they have selected a title which not only 
does not describe the spirit of the work but positively 
misrepresents and maligns it, they give you a college 
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professor’s explanation: that the details of the or- 
ganization resemble to some extent the system in 
use at Oxford and that hence the name has a historical 
justification. 

Well, that isn’t enough to quarrel about. It’s the 
spirit that matters, not the names. Inquire about the 
spirit from the dean or president of the college nearest 
you which is experimenting with some form of this 
new system. 

More or less, this is what he will tell you. During 
the first two years of college life the students are 
carefully watched by the professors for signs:of spe- 
cial ability for independent study. At the beginning 
of the junior year, those who have shown suitable 
mental texture are allowed a degree of freedom 
which resembles the enforced mental self-reliance 
into which we are all pushed out on commencement 
day. During the last two years of their college life 
they are not required to recite in class. 

Do you get the full force of that statement? You 
will grasp it better if you try to imagine yourself as 
one of these modern students. What happens? Recita- 

tions, as a means of learning, go into the dis- 
card along with the gold star your 
sixth-grade teacher pasted on the 
blackboard after your name, 

when you got through a spell- 

ing lesson without a mis- 

take. Nobody from that 

time on has a right to 

insist that you shall re- 

port tohimat 10:15every 

day what you have 

learned in English his- 

tory since 10:15 the day 

before. Nor will anyone 

waste his time by lec- 

turing to you about 

what you can perfectly 

well read in a_ book. 

Formally, for two hours once a week, with four 
or five others, you meet the professor of each subject 
studied; informally, as you like. The purpose of this 
meeting is, not to give the instructor a chance to try 
to catch you on what you don’t know but to give 
you a chance to straighten out and get in order what 
you do know. The rest of the time you manage your- 
self. Above all, you do your own acquiring of infor- 
mation. Your professor is there, not to help you learn 
facts but to help you find out what they mean. 

You are not given daily assignments of twenty pages 
in the textbook to memorize before the next recita- 
tion. You are given some subject as, “‘installment sell- 
ing and standards of living,” or “‘feudalism and the 
medieval town.”” You have a week to find out enough 
about that subject to form an opinion about it. 
Nobody tells you the underlying facts. There is the 
library. Here is a list of publications treating the 
subject. You can read. Go to it! 

This matter of stopping daily recitations and hav- 
ing only a weekly conference reminded me (although 
I dared not say so for fear of wounding the dignity 
of youth) of the way we have all taught our chil- 
dren to walk. At first, you remember, we held both 
little hands tightly; then only one; and finally al- 
lowed and insisted on short flights alone, from one 
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chair to another, from the table to the bed. Re- 
porting every day what you have learned since the 
day before is really like gripping the professor's 
hand as you take each step. This was formerly kept 
up in colleges to the last day of senior year, no matter 
how restive, strong, and half-adult the students were 
becoming. Then the hand was snatched away. It is 
not surprising that little further progress was made 
along intellectual roads. Roads over which these same 
young people have, untrammeled, learned to walk 
and run and fight by themselves have led toward 
athletic success, toward social popularity, toward 
business ability. And along those roads their trained 
feet carried them rapidly in the days of their maturity, 
as the texture of our national life can bear witness. 
Never having learned how to walk alone mentally, 
they neither could nor did. The idea of learning any- 
thing or doing any abstract thinking was tied up in 
their minds with the notion of a professor. 


What About Results? 


To a member of a woman’s club who had read a 
paper on Charles Lamb a recent college graduate put 
the question, ‘Whom did you take Lamb under?” 
Ponder this saying and consider its appalling implica- 
tion that to have ideas on Lamb one must have toddled 
into his essays, holding tightly to the finger of a col- 
lege professor. 

Of course, some qualified students draw back from 
this practically adult freedom and elect to stay in the 
classroom. It looks like pretty hard work, and there 
is a genuine difference of opinion as to its value. Only 
those try it who feel a stirring to become adults and 
who are thought by the faculty ready for this step, 
which is a very grave one. From the beginning, they 
may study how and when they will, so long as the 
results are good. The intimate personal contact en- 
ables their professors to judge their progress without 
set examinations or those preposterous attempts to 
measure mental growth in terms of marks. 

Are the results good? How does it actually work? 
You will not get much satisfaction from putting this 
question to the faculty. They have become artists, 
you will remember—struggling wildly, hopefully, de- 
spairingly with their new medium. The same pro- 
fessor, according to the high or low pressure of his 
vitality on any given day, will tell you that the in- 
tellectual salvation of the race is assured if honors 
work can be widely adopted by colleges; and that there 
is a terrible waste of time due to a slump of lazy loaf- 
ing in the first part of the junior year. 


Free to Forge Ahead 


Probably both statements are true to some degree. 
But the system looked to me like one of the greatest 
forward steps ever taken by education in this coun- 
try—equally great, remember, for students and pro- 
fessors. 

My strong impression of the students [ saw, in and 
out of those weekly conferences, was that they felt 
just as I should if a nagging, dictatorial scrutiny of 
every one of my movements had been removed and 
I had been set free to forge ahead in the way which 
best suited my capacities. 
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One of them said to me, when I asked him how he 
liked the new life, “Gosh! You don’t know how good 
it seems to stop saying my lessons and really have 
time to learn something.” 

I cannot repeat too often that this business of 
leading by the hand human beings quite mature 
enough to walk alone is as bad, if not worse, for the 
person who does the leading as for the person who is 
being led. This new system works both student and 
professor harder than the old one, but it frees them 
equally from a weary routine and an unnatural re- 
lationship. 

Just before I came away I dropped in to hear one 
last conference. A conversation on ethics was being 
held in a living room by a professor and four students. 
Although the setting was the same, it was not in the 
least like any other conference I had heard. One of 
the joys of this antistandardizing plan is that no con- 
ference is like any other. The professor who is trying 
to give untraveled American students a sound basis 
for taste and judgment in Gothic architecture must, 
in the nature of things, tell them many more facts 
than a teacher who is trying to help them think ac- 
curately about the phenomena of human life, already 
half familiar to them because they are human beings. 
But even professors of the same subject are different 
individuals. This conference was not in the least like 
the very fine one on ethics which I had heard the 
day before. 


Intellectual Give-and-Take 


If I had had doubts of the working of the new sys- 
tem, that afternoon would have finished them. Never 
have I seen the ideals of education so embodied in 
reality. After half an hour of listening to the intimate 
intellectual give-and-take between the mature, ex- 
perienced mind of the professor and the questing 
young spirits I had an almost mystical vision of those 
conventionally dressed young people, not as faces 
and hands and collars and silk stockings but as living 
fires. | saw them flickering and smoking, flaring up in 
brilliant flashes of intuition, their boldest, richest 
flames blown about helplessly by their inexperience, 
while with care and patience the older man went 
about the business of trimming and shaping them 
into clarity and steadiness. 

Yes, of course he must have been a very fine teacher, 
who would have done good work, no doubt, as many 
a teacher has, with a gong in the hall to tell him when 
to stop, lecturing five times a day to huge classes of 
students practically unknown to him. But the best 
he could have done for those hordes, compared to 
the certainty of his help to these responsive young 
minds, would have been like a sign painter’s work 
compared to Whistler’s. 

And as I listened to that discussion, I thought of 
the thousands of other teachers, especially those 
elderly and defeated ones we scornfully call hacks 
and routineers. Who knows what precious human 
qualities have been crushed out of them by years on 
the treadmill, by the false relationship into which 
they have been forced? With what tragic results to 
the young people under them, young people who are 
not only our sons and daughters but the future mak- 
ers of our country! 


THEY NEVER GROW OLD 


Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 


By CAMERON ROGERS 


77. N MARCH 8, 1929, he completed his eighty- 
eighth year and embarked on his eighty- 
ninth—a tall, gallant, luminous gentleman 

- with no signs of age upon him, physically 
or mentally, save his fierce white mustachios and 
sightly hair. Walking daily, at 11:30 precisely, from his 
house in I Street in Washington to the Capitol, this 
man who has conversed 
with Emerson and who was 
three times wounded in the 
Civil War appears more un- 
changeably and vitally 
youthful than men sixty 
years his junior, and his 
colleagues upon the bench 
of the Supreme Court of the 
United States have ceased 
to marvel at him. “‘There 
is Holmes,” an eminent 
jurist has observed, ‘‘and 
then there are all the other 
judges.”” For he is, in all 
his qualities, completely 
notable. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
son of Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, was born in 1841 
in Boston, into a household 
impregnated with the 
Brahmanism of a great 
period in sectional intel- 
lectual development. Em- 
erson instructed him in his 
youthful investigations in 
Plato, and the great men 
of his eminent father’s gen- 
eration were hiscompanion- 
ship. He was compact of 
philosophic knowledge at 
theage of twenty, when, but 
just graduated from Harvard College with the class of 
61, he walked down Beacon Hill with a volume of Hob- 
bes’ Leviathan open in his hand and found himself com- 
missioned in the Twentieth Massachusetts Infantry 
and bound for the South. With a number of classmates 
he fought at Ball’s Bluff, to fall wounded before the 
musketry of Joseph Eggleston Johnston’s forces; and 
lying, as he thought dying, in a boat on the Potomac, 
he heard a man groan beside him. “Sir Philip Sidney,” 
Holmes said to himself, “‘ would ask that that fellow be 
landed before I am, but as it is I think I'll just let 
things take their course.” But he did not die. He lived 
to suffer at Antietam and at Fredericksburg in Burn- 
side’s mad spanning of the Rappahannock. When the 
war was over he was a lieutenant-colonel at twenty- 
three, and a young man of scars; but the philosophic 
knowledge he had possessed in theory at twenty he 
now possessed in practice. 
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Mr. Justice Holmes, eighty-nine years of age, ts the oldest 
yudge ever to sit on the Supreme Bench of our country. 


This philosophy has since constantly informed his 
career. At eighty-eight it is “‘the main wind of my life, 
blowing from the side,”’ but at twenty-three it was still 
a question in his mind whether it was not to be a wind 
blowing, not from the side but from dead astern. Be- 
tween it and the study of law he had for a time such 
difficulty in choosing that he begged opinions from a 

variety of minds, from 
Charles Francis Adams, 
ambassador to England, to 
his great friend and con- 
temporary, William James. 
Finally he chose the law 
and seriously ceased, in 
James’ phrase written to 
him in their youth, “from 
discussion of our dilapi- 
dated old friend, the 
Kosmos.” He developed 
his philosophy in his twen- 
ties, and it has supported 
him ever since. In his own 
words, he has made his 
universe livable and has not 
babbled about the universe. 
“Maybe,” he has observed, 
“the universe is too great 
a swell to have a meaning, 
but I accept the contem- 
porary pattern.” 

His _ brilliance—authen- 
tic, not derivative—was 
immediately recognized. A 
scant three years after his 
admission to the Massa- 
chusetts Bar, he was, in 
1870, editing the American 
Law Review. He served in 
this capacity until 1873, 
when he became a member 
of the firm of Shattuck, Holmes & Munroe, in the same 
year publishing Kent’s Commentaries, a volume now 
in its twelfth edition. With every case he tried he 
became more widely known, and in 1880 he was chosen 
to give the celebrated Lowell Lectures. 

These, two years later, were published under the 
title of The Common Law, a book known to every ju- 
rist in the world as “establishing that functional and 
relative view of the law now accepted as replacing the 
anatomical and morphological.” For his profession he 
had “‘scrutinized historical texts for a concrete reve- 
lation of man’s destiny upon this earth,” and he 
became forthwith universally famous. In 1882, at forty- 
one, he was appointed to the Massachusetts Supreme 
Bench, serving as Associate Justice until 1899, when he 
became Chief Justice.. This position he held until 
Roosevelt in 1902 sent him as Associate Justice to 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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Ten Thousand Actors Join the Unemployed 


T WAS officially reported in the middle 
of the late theatrical season that the 
legitimate theater was going to the 
dogs. The official reporter was Arthur 
Hammerstein, president of the Theat- 
rical Managers’ Protective Associa- 
tion, owner of one of the newest and finest Broadway 
theaters, producer of many Broadway successes, and 
son of the builder of Hammerstein’s Grand Opera 





House, which flourished brilliantly thirty years ago.’ 


Mr. Arthur Hammerstein, able successor of his ver- 
satile father, was born into and knows the theatrical 
business. On the wall of his outer office hangs this mes- 
sage to his organizations: “If I’m wrong, I’m right. 
I'll be right as often as I can. If I go wrong too often 
I’ll be out of business.” 

As Mr. Hammerstein is often right, his report, as of 
December 29, 1928, attracted wide attention—es- 
pecially that part in which he said: “‘ The legitimate 
stage is doomed and within five years the theaters can 
be turned to more useful purposes, such as garages.” 

In elaboration he explained that in his opinion the 
movies had dealt legitimate theaters a grave blow; 
talkies had about finished playhouses which did not 
use the silver screen. For this unhappy fate of an old 
and honored industry he blamed lack of harmony 
among dominant owners and producers, continued use 
of antiquated playhouses, incompetent theatrical 
managers, inability of legitimate-theater managers to 
organize for their own protection, evils in ticket selling, 
and high salaries of popular actors. 

Because the theater has been going to the dogs since 
the time of Shakespeare, Mr. Hammerstein’s bomb- 
shell might have exploded harmlessly if similar shots 
had not been fired almost simultaneously. A news 
agency, after an independent investigation, syndicated 
a story from New York that 10,000 actors were out 
of work. A Broadway publication promptly raised this 
number to 15,000, of which 10,000 were members of the 
Actors’ Equity Association and 5,000 were vaudeville 
or variety actors. These reports so impressed those in 
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the provinces that one dramatic editor in New Orleans 
increased the total to 20,000 actors out of work. 

As all this bad news referred to American actors only 
and there are only about 30,000 on this continent, it 
made matters look bad for our thespians. It made 
matters look worse for the Actors’ Equity Association 
because nearly all members of Broadway, road, stock, 
and other acting companies are also members of that 
actors’ union. 

Mr. Frank Gilmore, president of the Actors’ Equity 
Association, hastened to reply that his survey showed 
5,750 members of Equity at work. As Equity has about 
7,500 members in good standing and about 2,500 in 
arrears but not suspended, this reduced the number 
of unemployed “‘legitimate”’ actors to about 5,000. 

There are about 18,000 American vaudeville and 
variety actors. Hence about fifty per cent of our legiti- 
mate actors and about twenty-eight per cent of actors 
in our vaudeville and variety were laying off or ‘“‘walk- 
ing the weary” from theatrical agency to theatrical 
agency. This is a high percentage of unemployment for 
even the theatrical industry. 

Mr. Hammerstein is not the only theatrical magnate 
who views the situation with alarm. To him and to 
many others it looks as though all art or expression in 
our theaters will soon be literally controlled by elec- 
tricity, with actors reduced to a paltry minimum. 
The stage, as we have known it, may disappear unless 
new methods of production and management rescue 
it. These new methods are already subjects of experi- 
ment. They are meeting current conditions by taking 
lessons from opposition offered by the movies. 

This is not an attempt to write a brief for motion 
pictures or the talkies. I have never been associated 
with them. For five years I was closely associated with 
the theater. My sympathies, if any, are with the legiti- 
mate. Yet, movie methods can teach the legitimate 
much of value if the legitimate will do a little studying. 
Dismissing debate on the artistic value of moving 
pictures, let us consider what they can show us about 
business management. : 
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One of my friends is deeply though indirectly inter- 
ested in all branches of theatrical production. The in- 
dustry of which he is the head is primarily dependent 
on business derived from the theater. Thousands of 
authors and composers of music look to him for a large 
part of their livelihood. As between the theater in 
which the actors speak directly to the audience and 
the theater in which they appear on the screen of a 
movie house and speak their lines, if 
any, with the aid of mechanical devices, 
my friend is strictly neutral. Each type 
of theater contributes to the support of 
his particular industry. 


Service Pays 


“The perils surrounding the non- 
movie theaters,”’ he says, “‘can be traced 
directly to the managers. For decades 
they have followed the public-be- 
damned policy—a policy abandoned by 
all other leaders in big business long 
ago. While nonmovie managers have 
clung to this shortsighted policy, the 
movie managers have gone on the 
public-be-pleased policy. I know this mA 
from general and painstaking obser- | 
vations on two hemispheres and from 
my own experience in theaters. My ex- 
perience is peculiar though indicative. I 
am handicapped by a wooden leg. 
“When my wife and I alight from 
a taxi at the street door of any 
movie house the doorman spots me without know- 
ing me, except as another customer, takes my money 
for admission, hustles to the head of the line at the 
box office, returns with my two tickets, and es- 
corts my wife and me to seats in the theater. I have no 
desire to get ahead of the long line at the box office just 
because I chance to be a cripple, but the movie man- 
agement is pledged to an even break for all customers. 
Can you imagine anything like that happening in a 
legitimate theater? I cannot—judging from experience. 
“So much for getting into a theater. When the show 
is over in a legitimate house the lights are turned out 
almost before the audience is herded into the lobby. 
Ten minutes after the final curtain falls all auditorium, 
lobby, and sidewalk lights are out. If it is raining and 
taxis are not easily obtainable 
I have to wait on the sidewalk 
until one comes along. At a 
movie house some attendant 
invites me to wait inside until 
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Only a handful of popular 
stars can be independent. 
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The last stand of a Palace of 
Wonder—Gotham’s Hippodrome. 
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the rest of the audience has dispersed. And the lights 
remain on until I have leisurely left that house. 

“This personal experience is important in analyzing 
the general theatrical situation, because to all theater 
employees I am just another customer. But in selling 
courtesy the movie employee sells the movies.” 

For thirty years another friend has been a house 
manager in New York, always with the legitimate. 
“It is true that many first-class dra- 
matic, musical comedy, or girl-show 
houses are antiquated,” he admits, 
“but even the best of them are badly 
ventilated. You'll have a hard time 
finding a modern movie house in which 
the ventilation is not perfect. More- 
over, movie seats are larger and more 
comfortable than those in the best dra- 
matic houses because the latter houses 
were designed for audiences which must 
be near the stage to hear lines spoken 
without mechanical assistance. In these 
two particulars the movie house is 
bound to have the advantage. Inci- 
dentally, the modern movie house is a 
palace compared with the modern 
theater devoted to the legitimate.” 
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Heavy Mortality 


This testimony applies primarily only 
to our metropolis. It is generally ad- 
mitted that New York City, with its 
seventy-seven first-class theaters, is the 
hub of the theatrical universe and that as a theatrical 
production center it is unrivaled because only six of 
the seventy-seven are devoted to motion pictures with 
or without sound accompaniment. 

Of the 111 plays without pictures that opened after 
August first of the 1928-29 season only twenty-eight 
were on hand to welcome the glad New Year. At that, 
the mortality was not quite so high as for the same 
period of the preceding season. ‘‘ Poor plays” was the 
explanation for most of these failures. 

In charging authorship with failure some attention 
was paid to salaciousness. ““So many plays are over- 
sexed,” it was said, ‘that the theater-going public has 
become nauseated.” But in the main the fault was 
ascribed to poor craftsmanship. To this was added 
poor management. Too many angels rushed in where 
showmen feared -to tread. 

The modern name for angel is butter-and-egg man— 
anyone who has made money outside the theater and 
is tempted to make more inside it by venturing his 
substance in theatrical production, vicariously or 
personally. Any student of Broadway methods is in- 
clined to believe there is too much money in the 
world, at least in that part of it known as Manhattan. 
Hard-headed dealers in gloves or tripe will blithely 
take a shot at play backing. They are excited about 
the stories of millions won and turn a deaf ear or blind 
eye to tales of disasters on the world’s greatest Rialto. 
This tendency to finance a Broadway show is hard on 
the author, the actor, and the industry. 

The author knows, if he has investigated, that the 
chances against his play’s earning appreciable royal- 
ties are about five thousand to one under current 
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methods; that is, about five thousand plays are written 
to every one produced successfully. A successful play 
should have a three months’ run at close to the thea- 
ter’s capacity. A glorified girl show must run a year 
before its daring impresario gets all his invested 
money back. A play can be put on for from $5,000 to 
$50,000. A big show, with girls, costumes, scenery, and 
music, will cost from $35,000 to $235,000 before its 
official Broadway opening. And the 
great majority of theatrical failures 
can be traced directly to insufficient 
capital and experience. No play should 
have less than four weeks’ rehearsal. 
Many a play has opened in New York 
after two weeks of study of stage 
business and lines. 


Failure After Failure 


Bad metropolitan seasons grow 
worse as the season progresses. Early 
failures darken houses. It costs 
$1,000,000 to build a 1,000-seat 
theater on or near Broadway and the 
Roaring Forties. 

To cover interest on capital in- 
vestment, plus depreciation charges, 
a first-class theater should earn a 
minimum of $4,000 a week during 
a forty-week season. Few of them 
achieve that eminence. Yet each year 
sees more first-class New York theaters. 

Some of these new playhouses are built to satisfy 
personal ambition. Others become—intentionally or 
unintentionally—monuments. But each of them must 
house some kind of show if the owner, lessee, or oper- 
ator is to get a return on his investment. Hence one 
hastily rehearsed play follows another, failure is piled 
on failure. The few hits attract profit-making business, 
via the speculator or established ticket agency. This 
surcharge for Broadway successes is possible because 
New York theaters are supported principally by visit- 
ors with plenty of their own or their employers’ spend- 
ing money. Few residents of New York attend theaters 
willingly. They prefer to have their country cousins 
do it. 

This combination of hectic play producing to fill 
theaters, feverishly built for a transient but plethoric 
public avidly insistent on seeing hits, has given 
most New York theatrical managers a false sense of 
values, has made them indifferent to the provinces. A 
typical New York manager tells me, *‘I used to figure 
on one success to four stage failures. Now the propor- 
tion is about one in seven. But when I get a hit | 
counterbalance all my losses. Why should I worry 
about the road?” 

In truth he has little road to worry about. The road 
of twenty years ago is largely a subject for reminis- 
cences. With the exceptions of Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and Los Angeles there is mighty little left of 
it. The movies are charged with the virtual disappear- 
ance of legitimate playhouses in our provinces, but the 
movies are only incidentally responsible. They are a 
logical effect rather than a contributing cause. The 
legitimate theater made it easy for moving pictures 
to step in and grab rural hall-show business. Movie 





Courtesy is sold by the movies, in 
addition to their entertainment. 


pioneers knew how to seize an opportunity. The dom- 
inant figures in our movie industry may have been 
peddlers and cloak and suit makers originally, but they 
had a flair for showmanship not demonstrated by 
legitimate managers. 

Let me illustrate this by what I saw happen in Min- 
neapolis. Tempted by three dollars more per week than 
I was earning in journalism, I became press agent for 
the Minneapolis Orpheum and _re- 
mained with that house in that capa- 
city—although I held various other 
jobs simultaneously—for the first five 
seasons of its existence. 


Old-time Vaudeville 


Wise heads were shaken dubiously 
when that unit of the Orpheum Cir- 
cuit was built clear out on Seventh 
Street, a long walk from the long- 
established dramatic house. But a 
modern theater building offering seven 
acts of vaudeville and a good ten- 
piece orchestra for fifty and seventy- 
five cents, twice daily, so soon became 
an institution that the best people 
of the community reserved the same 
seats weekly. They caught each new bill 
as it came along from September until 
June. It was a new, well-varied, 
well-presented, inexpensive form of 
entertainment which maintained its 
general level weekly. The first-class legitimate road 
attractions which sporadically played the insanitary, 
unattractive, long-established dramatic house soon 
suffered loss of trade in consequence; so did Bertha, 
the Sewing Machine Girl, and other thrillers at the 
Stair & Havlin house. Even the burlesque house lost a 
little business to us. 

Then the movies filtered in. I believe the Orpheum 
showed the first film of any consequence ever seen in 
the Twin Cities. It was a short comedy labeled Per- 
sonal and depicted the hapless adventures of a gentle- 
man who advertised for a young woman who was to 
meet him at a certain corner. Of course a host of young 
women answered. He fled and they pursued him, all 
through Central Park and vicinity. There were many 
funny falls. It was the pioneer of all chase pictures. 

That went so well that house manager G. E. Ray- 
mond brought it back for a repeat engagement. In a 
few weeks we had The Great Train Robbery. There- 
after pictures became the Orpheum’s closing feature, 
right after the trained seals or other dumb act. But 
only ten or twelve minutes were allotted that moving- 
picture innovation. The house and Orpheum Circuit 
policy clung to seven acts and pictures each afternoon 
and evening. It remained a two-a-day, long years after 
‘“‘Jack’”’ Raymond moved away from Minneapolis. 

To-day there are half a dozen big movie houses in 
Minneapolis, but the once popular Seventh Street 
Orpheum Theater is dark. From dominator of the 
local theatrical situation the one-time home of vaude- 
ville has become a derelict. Its management did not 
keep pace with public preference. The same was true 
of the two dramatic houses. If you travel around the 
country you will find dozens of similar examples. 
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A CALAMITOUS 


Legitimate and vaudeville people used to say any- 
body could buy a roll of tickets and put a motion pic- 
ture in an empty, as motion-picture business did not 
require showmanship. But the men who owned them 
and sensed their potentialities were smart enough to 
open others. From empty stores the pictures moved 
into old, abandoned opera houses until new and larger 
houses were built for them. Then came the well-known 
dawnat Hollywood. It caught the legitimate and vaude- 
ville managers breakfasting in bed or sleeping. The 
rest of the story is too recent to be classed as history. 
The rural road for legitimate attractions sank out of 
sight in this transformation scene much as a whole 
village disappeared when Hanlon’s Superba played the 
Odeon. 


Touring the Provinces 


It is the fashion to blame the rural region’s loss of 
dramatic theaters to Erlanger and the Shuberts; to 
their custom, during kidhood days of movies, of send- 
ing second-rate companies to the provinces with mis- 
leading and hence disillusioning “original company” 
labels. This thing did occur pretty often. For a long 
time New York producers got away with it. Then 
Manhattan became such a Mecca for commercial and 
other excursionists that the small-town folks learned 
to distinguish the genuine from the bogus. Visitors to 
the metropolis got back home in time to expose theatri- 
cal imposters to their brethren, who paid high prices in 
Peoria or Topeka for unsatisfactory stage substitutes. 

The Shubert reply to this indictment is: “‘We are 
not to blame for dark rural houses. We didn’t have 
enough companies to send around. Our profits were 
naturally in our New York, Boston, and Philadelphia 
theaters. When we sent a company West the overhead 
was too much for us. That was true of other producers. 
Small-town house managers could not get the shows. 
Rather than leave their houses dark they booked or 
put in movies. There is mighty little transportation 
cost on movie film. It isn’t like hauling forty people 
and a carload of scenery around the country with a 
special orchestra and an elaborate stage crew.” 

Increasing overhead 
seems to be the explana- 
tion for the general re- 
tirement of theatrical 
road companies. The ex- 
pense of transportation, 
local baggage transfer, 
advertising, hotel rates, 
has more than doubled 
during the past two de- 
cades. Railroads and 
hotels no longer make 
material concessions to 
stage troupes. Directly 
or indirectly this in- 
creased cost comes out of 
the management. If the 

J actor pays his road ex- 
ar penses his salary is in- 
om % @ creased to cover it, and 

VW Wry? theatrical salaries are 
Gorgeous movie houses shame the about fifty per cent 
dusty theaters of the legitimate. higher than before the 

















STAGE SLUMP 


war. So there are 
less than five hun- 
dred exclusively 
legitimate theaters 
in this country 
where there were 
five thousand 
twenty years ago. 
In the smaller 
towns thisis almost 
pathetic. In Ro- 
chelle, Illinois, 
population 4,000, 
Bain’s Opera House 
(a noble structure 
towering three sto- 
ries above adjacent 
prairies) sheltered 
Beach & Bowers 
Minstrels, Lincoln 
J. Carter’s The 
Fast Mail, the Spooner Stock Company, and other 
stars ot the border and footlights. It’s just a business 
building now, and Ben Berve, local movie king, 
supplies our people with nearly all their histrionic 
nutriment. I’ll explain that “nearly” to you presently. 
The theatrical situation in near-by Rockford, which 
with its 90,000 citizens is almost a metropolis, borders 
on the tragic. For when the late “Cash” Jones ran the 
Rockford Opera House, Otis Skinner trod the boards. 
So did Clay Clement in The Old Dominion; Sandow, 
the world’s handsomest strong man; Lillian Russell, 
always a big box-office attraction; John Drew and 
The Bostonians. I first heard Wang in that opera 
house; and The Lady Slavey, and Gilmore’s Band. 
Rockford then had a population of about fifty 
thousand. To-day its only semblance to a legitimate 
opera house is a small auditorium in which an able 


stock company plays each winter, sponsored by the 
Women’s Club. 


The «Op’ry House’? Reborn 


Back in the ’90’s at Poughkeepsie, New York, the 
people of that city and vicinity applauded Wife for 
Wife, The Devil’s Auction, The Country Circus, The 
Still Alarm, Rose Coghlan, Roland Reed in Innocent 
as a Lamb, Hoyt’s farces, The Old Homestead, and 
other box-office and cultural attractions. Poughkeepsie, 
as a city, is now completely movieized. 

It is difficult to discover an “old op’ry house’”’ in 
any part of our great country. But the “op’ry house,” 
large and small, is coming back not only in the 
Rochelles but in the Rockfords and sister cities. It is 
coming back because with all their virtues and ad- 
vantages, with all their acknowledged ability to give 
a great value for the prices charged, the movies do 
not completely satisfy the inborn yearning for true 
drama. 

This love, inherent in most human beings, for see- 
ing and hearing living human beings really act is be- 
ing demonstrated in city as well as country, in and 
out of movie houses. Movie houses are admitting this 
demand for actual flesh-and-blood performance by 
staging personal appearances of stars, by bolstering 

(Continued on Page 100) 











CHINA’S DOOR SWINGS WIDER 


TO WELCOME OUR TRADE 


HE OPEN-DOOR POLICY in 
China is assuming a new 


and important significance. 
Originally coined to express an 
idea of political justice, the phrase 
now symbolizes more aptly an era 
of commercial opportunity. To- 
day the Open Door swings wider 
to admit in increased quantities 
the products of foreign industry. 
A stable government, expanded 
purchasing power, and _ peaceful 
penetration of occidental ideas 
have combined to develop in China 
a great and profitable market for 
the output of our Western facto- 
ries, mines, and farms. 

For leadership in this market 
there will, of course, be eager com- 
petition among all the great ex- 
porting nations. The prize it offers 
is a tempting one. Spreading over 
an area of more than 4,000,000 
square miles, with a population 
of about 400,000,000 persons, and 
the richest agricultural and mineral 
resources of any nation on earth, 
China presents possibilities of legiti- 
mate trade—not mere selfish ex- 
ploitation—sufficiently promising 
to arouse the keenest rivalry. To 
those who, like myself and the 
other members of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, have 
studied the situation the Amer- 
ican business man appears to 
be in a most favorable position 
to acquire much of that trade. 

Several elements contrib- 
ute to the advantage that 
America should enjoy in 
trade or other relationships 
with China. First, the con- 
fidence aroused by the 
practical evidences of 
friendship extended by the 
United States to the Chi- 
nese people by such actions 
as the remissions of the 
Boxer indemnity, the pres- 
sure exerted for the return 
of Shantung, and the Amer- 
ican attitude, in the Geneva 


Drawings by H. W. Willard 


Representative Porter re- 
cently returned from an 
extensive sojourn in China, 
where he made a careful 
survey of both the political 
and the industrial situa- 
tions. His expert view of 
conditions is here reported 
exclusively for readers of 
World’s Work magazine. 


conferences, on the opium traffic 
without regard to race, creed, or 
color; second, the Chinese apprecia- 
tion of America’s attitude as the 
first great nation to recognize the 
new and stable government estab- 
lished at Nanking to extend to the 
Chinese people the right of self- 
rule; third, the fact that five of the 
ten ministers serving on the execu- 
tive board under Chiang Kai-shek, 
President of the Republic of China, 
were educated in American uni- 
versities and may therefore be 
regarded as familiar with and sym- 
pathetic to American ideals and 
methods. 

My own experience in China has 
convinced me that both the officials 
and the public realize the United 
States has never taken the initia- 
tive in imposing limitations and 
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restraints upon the Chinese, but 
has instead been active in moves to 
preserve and protect their national 
integrity. 

Among the Chinese people, 
friendship is somewhat akin to re- 
ligion, and such evidences of friend- 
ship as the United States has shown 
will not soon be forgotten. 

All this is significant in view of 
the fact that the new Chinese or- 
ganic law has been functioning 
smoothly since its promulgation on 
October 6, 1928, by the national 
government, and that trade within 
the republic shows evidences of the 
expansion that a stable government 
always assures. Modeled in many 
essentials after the Constitution of 
the United States, the new organic 
law has many interesting features. 
The functions of government have 
been divided into five instead of 
three branches, each known as a 
yuan or board. At the head of 
the government is the President of 
the Chinese Republic and his min- 
isters or state councilors, from 
whom are appointed the presi- 
dents and vice-presidents of the 
five yuan. 

These boards are respectively the 
executive, the legislative, the judi- 
cial, the examination or civil serv- 
ice (dealing with qualifications 
for public office), and the control, 
charged with supervising acts of 
government officials. 

The American-educated 
ministers occupy important 
places in this system of 
government. Sun Fo, a son 
of Sun Yat-sen, founder of 
the Nationalist party and 
often referred to as the 
George Washington of 
China, is minister of rail- 
ways. Sun Fo attended the 
University of California be- 
fore taking a postgraduate 
course at Columbia. C. T. 
Wang, minister of foreign 
affairs, is a graduate of 
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Yale. T. V. Soong, minister of 
finance, who signed the new 
Chinese - American tariff treaty 
negotiated successfully last year, 
graduated from Harvard. Molin 
Chiang, minister of educa- 
tion, attended the University 
of California and later gradu- 
ated from Columbia. H. H. 
Kung, minister of commerce, 
graduated from both Oberlin 
and Yale. 

Apart from these ministers, 
the wife of Chiang Kai-shek, 
President of the Republic, is a 
graduate of Wellesley; and Dr. Sao- 
Ke Alfred Sze, former Chinese 
minister to Washington, who has 
contributed so much to the new era 
of good will between the United 
States and China, graduated from 
Cornell. In various other offices in 
China—as well as in commercial, 
industrial, cultural, and other Chi- 
nese activities—are to be found 
many Chinese graduates of Amer- 
ican colleges. 


“Spheres of Influence” 


Too much credit cannot be ac- 
corded Dr. Sze for the statesman- 
like manner in which he assisted 
so greatly, as China’s official and 
personal representative at Wash- 
ington, toward the satisfactory re- 
adjustment of our relations with 
China at a critical time, when. 
China was passing from an abso- 
lute monarchy to a republic, which 
naturally resulted in factional dif- 
ferences among the Chinese people. 

To appreciate thoroughly the 
friendly relationship between the 
Chinese government and our own, 
it is perhaps essential to understand 
the course of recent diplomatic and 
political history as applied to China. 

In 1900, China appeared to be 
broken up politically. The nation 
had then been divided into so- 
called spheres of influence, by cer- 
tain foreign powers. Of course, 
economic exploitation and _politi- 
cal encroachment were the objec- 
tives. It looked as though those 
spheres would become areas of 
foreign territory. Dismemberment 
of China was threatened. It was 
then that Secretary Hay enforced 
the doctrine of the Open Door and 
exacted from several foreign pow- 
ers that seemed bent upon despoil- 
ing China a promise to respect her 
sovereignty and her territorial in- 
tegrity. 





SWINGS WIDER TO WELCOME OUR TRADE 


Students of the Chinese problem 
have long been familiar with the 
system of western relations with 
China dependent on the so-called 
Concert of Powers, a method of 


rough-shod interference with sov- 
ereign rights in which the justice 
of the least-just nation prevailed. 
With others interested in the de- 
velopment of China, I had long 
been awaiting an opportunity to 
drive an entering wedge into this 
system. As chairman of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, I 
introduced a concurrent resolution 
in Congress on January 4, 1927, 
requesting the President of the 
United States to enter into nego- 
tiations with the Chinese Govern- 
ment for the making of a treaty 
or treaties for relinquishment by 
the United States of any extra- 
territorial or jurisdictional rights 
in that country. It was also to 
grant Chinese control of Chinese 
customs, or tariff autonomy, and 
establish Chinese-American rela- 
tions ‘‘upon a 
wholly equal and 
reciprocal basis.” 
The splendid ac- 
tion of the members 
of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign 
Affairs in pressing 
the measure, and of 
the members of the 
House itself in pass- 
ing it, served as un- 
mistakable notice to 
the rest of the world 
that the United 
States proposed 
to see that China 
henceforth re- 
ceived a Rooseveltian square deal. 
The explanation of that resolu- 
tion lies in a report that, as chair- 
man of the subcommittee on the 
Pacific and Far Eastern questions, 
I had the privilege of submitting 
at the Washington Conference of 
1921-22. In it appeared the state- 
ment that the ‘Chinese tariff has 
been practically the same since the 
Treaty of Nanking made in 1842.” 
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To this was added, ‘The unani- 
mous consent of the treaty powers 
must be secured before a_ tariff 
can be revised. China is financially 
impotent, with her import tariffs 
controlled by aliens, likewise 
the collection thereof and the 
revenues derived therefrom— 
on which foreign loans have 
a first lien deposited in foreign 
banks and the balance re- 
leased to the Chinese govern- 
ment only on the unanimous 
consent of the diplomats in 
Peking. Common justice de- 
mands that China should have 
tariff autonomy. If this is not 
presently feasible, the maximum 
of the import duties should be 
raised to not less than fifteen 
per cent.” 

The report thus recognized the 
justice of Chinese protests against 
a system whereby tariffs were fixed 
and collected by foreigners. The 
Chinese contended that the low 
tariff level of five per cent fixed on 
imports and exports prevented the 
development of infant Chinese in- 
dustries in competition with those 
of other countries, particularly 
Japan and India, and thereby re- 
tarded the modernization of China. 
They objected to the continuation 
of treaties fettering complete tariff 
autonomy for their country on the 
grounds that the low tariff allowed 

on imports, coupled 
with the same rate 
of duty imposed 
on exports, operated 
to make an unfavor- 
able trade balance 
almost inevitable for 
China. Numerous 
foreign loans were 
one result of this. 
These loans, secured 
to a large extent on 
the customs—being, 
in fact, a first charge 
on them—only made 
the situation worse 
for the Chinese and 
tended seriously to 
weaken or impair Chinese sov- 
ereignty itself. 

Since the report was written, 
the demands of justice coupled 
with the firm course pursued by 
the new Chinese government at 
Nanking, which replaced the old 
one at Peking, have seen to it that 
China is no longer “financially im- 
potent, with her import tariffs con- 
trolled by aliens.”” What a difference 
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LONG ROAD REST HOUSE, BY LUCILLE DOUGLASS 


a few years have made in and to 
China! 

Ratification in February, 1929, 
by the United States Senate of the 
first international treaty entered 
into by this country with the 
new Nationalist government at 
Nanking signalized granting the 
Chinese, as far as America is con- 
cerned, the same full-fledged tariff 
equality enjoyed by other sover- 
eign nations. 

The tariff schedules promulgated 
by the Nationalist government on 
December 10, 1928, effective as of 
February 1, 1929, provide for im- 
port duties varying from 7.5 to 
27.5 per cent ad valorem, based on 
valuations of the tariff of 1922. The 
duration of the new tariff schedules 
was expected to be one year, the 
surtaxes hitherto collected to be 
automatically abolished or merged 
with the new duties. 

The new tariff schedules cover a 
wide range of commodities, and 
the new income derived from ade- 
quately fixed and locally controlled 
tariff rates will aid tremendously 
not only the rehabilitation of China 
but its enhanced material pros- 
perity as well. 

In connection with the forced 
leasing of Chinese territory to cer- 
tain European powers, it was 
stated in my previously quoted re- 
port that “‘it is likely that China, 
with unpleasant recollections of the 
past, concluded it better to yield 


to these unrighteous demands, which 
she was powerless to resist, than 
to take the risk of refusal and larger 
demands. The mere fact that these 
valuable concessions in the form 
of leases were made without any 
consideration passing to the Em- 
pire of China, or at the most a 
very inadequate one, should stamp 
them as invalid before the moral 
judgment of the world; and unless 
might makes right, and therefore 
fear and frightfulness become bind- 
ing considerations in international 
law, the leases should be treated 
as gross violations of the rights of 
China.” 

Seven years have passed since 
these words were written. In the 
light of what has happened since 
the Nationalist government estab- 
lished itself at Nanking it may be 
accurately suggested that there was 
something prophetic about them, 
in as much as the leases in ques- 
tion have, indeed, come to be 
treated as “‘gross violations of the 
rights of China.” 

Extraterritoriality was invoked 
in China to provide exemption of 
foreigners from Chinese laws and 
to insure their remaining within 
the jurisdiction of their own laws. 
For example, if an American citi- 
zen was arrested or sued while a 
resident of China he could carry 
his case to our consuls or to the 
United States Court for China. 
The so-called extraterritorial rights 





of the several foreign powers in 
China were based upon treaties 
the first being that of Great Brit- 
ain in 1843 and the next that of 
the United States, with other na- 
tions following until Switzerland 
concluded the last one in 1919. 
The United States—inspired, I be- 
lieve, by a genuine desire to give 
the New China a helpful, friendly 
hand—is now taking the lead for 
the early relinquishment of those 
extraterritorial rights, which have 
been a bone of contention for so 
many years. 

The problem of extraterritorial- 
ity inChina possessed two divisions. 
One concerned the concessions— 
areas taken over by certain Euro- 
pean powers and by Japan at 
the principal Chinese ports. In 
these areas Chinese sovereignty 
was virtually nullified, and all the 
functions of civil government were 
vested in the foreigners residing 
in them. As late as 1927 there were 
forty-three of these so-called treaty 
ports. The United States has no 
concessions in China, but the ma- 
jority of Americans—other than 
missionaries—who are residents of 
China live in concessions, which 
are generally British. 

When, early in 1927, the Kuo- 
mintang authorities at Hankow 
assumed control of the British 
concession there, the action marked 
the beginning of the end of ex- 
tended abuses that could be well 
compared to an unwarranted in- 
vasion of Chinese sovereignty. 


Sovereign Rights 


Further evidence of the growing 
national consciousness of the Chi- 
nese people, which must inevitably 
result in trade expansion, was 
offered by Leighton Stuart, presi- 
dent of the University of Peking, 
when he declared in a recent state- 
ment: 


Never before in their long history 
have the Chinese people been so nearly 
unanimous, so well informed, and so 
deeply stirred as they are now over the 
issue of their sovereign rights. The 
phenomenon of a vast populace which, 
since the overthrow of the Manchu 
dynasty, has been notoriously dis- 
tracted by factional differences, being 
now unified—at least so far as con- 


cerns their demands for the revision of 


unequal treaties—is one of surpassing 
significance. 

The Chinese people without exception, 
so far as I have observed, are at one on 
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this sentiment. The students, held 
largely responsible, are merely the most 
highly sensitized part of the popula- 
tion. This nationalistic self-conscious- 
ness has been slowly forming for many 
years, more recently with amazing 
celerity, until it has become highly 
organized and is quite articulate. It is 
a striking instance of real democracy, 
this sheer unmitigated rule of the whole 
people on a living issue, with all the 
idealism and all the dangers of such a 
situation. 


The restoration of the sover- 
eignty of China will materially in- 
crease the average daily wage of 
the Chinese people, which is now 
approximately 25 cents. Assuming 
that this wage is increased to even 
50 cents a day, it will double the 
purchasing power of almost one 
fourth of the human race. 


Strained Relations 


All these developments, con- 
trolled by a stable government, 
promise a marked commercial re- 
vival in China. Very recently an- 
other troubling situation is being 
cleared by the promise of the 
Japanese to evacuate Tsinan, capi- 
tal of Shantung. Japanese troops 
took possession of Tsinan follow- 
ing its bombardment by them in 
May, 1928, in the alleged defense of 
imperiled Japanese lives. The Chi- 
nese called the attack a massacre,. 
and the gravest strain was placed 
upon Sino-Japanese relations. 

Upon the outside world the un- 
fortunate impression was created 
that Japan had seized upon a pre- 
text to reoccupy China’s richest 
province, from which she retired 
largely because of the insistence of 
the United States at the Wash- 
ington Conference. Garrisoning of 
Shantung with thousands of Jap- 
anese troops, after the Tsinan in- 
cident, appeared to be unnecessary 
to impartial observers in this coun- 
try; and, as was to be expected, 
it developed contention, not only 
with the Chinese government but 
with foreign powers other than 
Japan. The particular rczion of 
occupation lay athwart tae »ath 
of Manchuria and cut China cff 
from the north, much as the Polish 
corridor divides western Germany 
from the eastern section of the 
Reich. 

As this is written, we are in- 
formed that Nanking and Tokyo 
have reached an accord over the 


Tsinan episode and its aftermath. 
All basic differences are appar- 
ently to be settled peaceably. The 
Shantung Railroad is to be re- 
turned to China. Anti-Japanese 
agitation, especially the boycott 
of Japanese goods by the Chinese, 
is to be abandoned. Mutual ex- 
pressions of regret over the loss 
of Chinese and Japanese lives are 
to be exchanged. A claims com- 
mission is to investigate and assess 
damages. Normality seems to be 
marking the present relations be- 
tween the two great Asiatic states. 
This is extremely enlightening, if 
only in view of our demonstration of 
friendship for China by demanding 
at the Washington Conference that 
the Japanese evacuate Shantung. 

Japan has not yet formally recog- 
nized the new Chinese government, 
as have the United States, Great 
Britain, and other nations. Tsinan 
stood in the way. Perhaps the 
settlement of the Tsinan imbro- 
glio is destined to bring about a 
Sino-Japanese rapprochement of 
far-reaching magnitude, as has al- 
ready been suggested in some quar- 
ters. If that is so, it becomes 
apparent that the United States 
government and the commercial 
interests of our country should 
continue to cultivate closer rela- 
tions with Nanking and the Chi- 
nese people. 

When we read that in China’s 
total imports the British share, 
exclusive of Hongkong, has fallen 
nearly 35 per cent since 1914, 
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while that of the United States 
has increased 250 per cent, we can 
realize that in China there exist 
great untapped outlets for our 
growing surpluses. It is not too 
optimistic to say that in China we 
can develop our largest, richest, 
and most friendly foreign customer. 
We have only begun to sound the 
possibilities of the purchasing 
power of a great awakened people 
whose many millions occupy a 
territory larger than all of Europe. 
Apart from a natural desire to be 
helpful to our progressive sister 
republic of the Far East, the con- 
tinued maintenance of friendly re- 
lations between the United States 
and China may well be regarded 
by our commercial and_ business 
interests as of the utmost impor- 
tance to the future development of 
our world trade. 

Highly informative statistics may 
be presented to indicate the ex- 
tent of the New China’s economic 
development. Between 1915 and 
1924, inclusive, Chinese exports 
and imports increased from $689,- 
000,000 to $1,374,000,000—an 
increase of 100 per cent. The in- 
crease of 1926 over 1925 was a 
little more than one fourth of the 
total foreign trade in 1915, in spite 
of the fact that 1926 witnessed the 
most widespread and continuous 
political and military disturbances 
of any year since the founding 
of the republic. 

Coal production in China in- 
creased, between 1914 and 1924, 
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from 15,000,000 to 23,000,000 tons, 
or 60 per cent. The export of coal 
doubled in five years. Shipping 
engaged in foreign trade increased, 
1913 to 1924, 66 per cent; the 
Chinese share in it, from 21 to 
23 per cent. The mileage of Chi- 
nese government-owned railroads 


increased, 1916 to 1923, 24 
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Pittsburgh is shipping heavy steel 
products by barge down the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers to New Or- 
leans, where they are transferred 
to vessels that bear them through 
the Panama Canal to Chinese or 
other Pacific ports. The building 
program at Shanghai, including an 





it is my intention to visit China for 
the purpose of selecting sites for 
the construction of suitable build- 
ings in the eleven other important 
Chinese cities where the United 
States has consulates. 

As evidence of the clear intention 
of the United States to relinquish 
extraterritorial rights in China, 





per cent. Chinese investment in 
these railroads was increased 


by $102,500,000. 
Vast Resources 


In 1910, before the establish- 
ment of the republic, the total 
paid-up capital of modern 
Chinese banks was $8,000,000. 
In 1920, ten years later, their 
paid-up capital had increased 
to $66,000,000. By the end of 
1925 it was $83,000,000—in- 
creases of 731 per cent during 
the ten-year period, 1910-1920; 
940 per cent during the fifteen- 
year period, 1910-1925; and 46 
per cent during the five-year 
period, 1920-1925. 

What can China buy from 
the United States with these 
resources? Her demands are 
many, including automobiles, 
cigarettes, coal, cotton, dyes, 
flour, fruit, ginseng, hats, iron 
and steel and their products, 
petroleum products, lumber, ma- 
chinery, electrical equipment, med- 
icines, paper, railway material and 
supplies, rice and paddy, soap, 
soda ash, sugar, leaf tobacco, 
wheat, and a variety of other ex- 
ports produced by virtually every 
state in the Union. Increased ac- 
tivities in the building program, 
rehabilitation of lines of commu- 
nication, and development of elec- 
trical plants that have been closed 
for lack of raw materials and 
workmen—as reported in recent 
statements by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce — not 
only promise increased de- 
mands for many of these 
products but indicate the 
progress now under way. 

Naturally the greater part 
of our shipments to China 
leave from the West Coast. 
An interesting and signifi- 
cant method of inland 
waterway transportation, 
however, now offers econom- 
ical transportation to the 
Orient from the more east- 
erly industrial centers. 








The children of Dr. Sao-Ke Alfred Sze, Maimie, 
Deson, and Szeming, with Representative Porter on 
the Capitol steps during the past Christmas holidays. 


ambitious United States govern- 
ment structure, will undoubtedly 
increase the demand for American 
building products. 

The Foreign Service Buildings 
Commission, of which I am chair- 
man, intends on the return of its 
architect from China to let the 
contract for the construction of 
the United States government 
building, to cost approximately 
$750,000, on a site now owned 
by our government on the Bund 
in Shanghai, and also contracts for 
the construction of consulates in 
Amoy and Mukden. This summer 





Drawing of the $750,000 United States government build- 
ing to be erected in Shanghai. The building itself will 
demonstrate the integrity of our intentions in China. 


the new building in Shanghai 
makes no provision for our 
Extraterritorial Court, which 
will be housed in purely tem- 
porary quarters. 

Since the days of Marco 
Polo, western eyes have turned 
toward the Orient in search 
of wealth. Early in our own 
economic history Yankee skip- 
pers sought the Gold of Ophir 
in the China trade, and to 
day the same _ opportunity; 
awaits the alert exporter. 


Active Friendship 


Fortunately for the United 
States—and for China—we 
have done much to correct 
any impression that the United 
States has been willing © to 
assist only passively when 
China has been threatened by 
foreign powers seeking to bully 
or even dismember her or to es- 
tablish under alien rule that which 
was tortured out of her fears. 
American friendship for China and 
the American policy of China for 
the Chinese have long been some- 
thing more substantial than mere 
tradition. 

We who are on the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee believe the United 
States has demonsttated to the 
Chinese in recent years, not only 
that it desires to maintain friendly 
relations upon a_ well-grounded 
basis of mutual codperation and 
helpfulness but that its friendship 
is no silken gauntlet con- 
cealing a mailed fist. 

From a purely practical 
standpoint it will pay the 
United States to remain 
China’s friend and ally. In 
terms of commerce and 
business alone, this will be 
well worth while. China, 
properly encouraged in its 
new and rapid develop- 
ment, can become a verita- 
ble El Dorado for American 
industry and manufactures, 
for American finance, and 
for American agriculture. 





PACIFIC & ATLANTIC 


In designing the Ersatz Preussen, German engineers have capitalized the Versailles treaty and turned defeat into victory. This vessel can 
outrun any capital ship, can outshoot any cruiser, and can remain away from her naval base a longer time than any other war vessel. 


DIESEL CRUISER UPSETS WORLD 
NAVAL PLANS 


New German Warship May Cause Complete Revolution 
of Disarmament Policies 


By ROSWELL H. WARD 


SSNVASTER than any capital 
ship, able to outshoot any 
cruiser, and capable of an 
unprecedented cruising ra- 

dius, Ersatz Preussen, one of three new 
cruisers to be built by the German 
admiralty, is a veritable bombshell in 
naval circles. In the opinion of naval 
experts throughout the world, these 
new cruisers mark an advance in war- 
ship design which is comparable only to 
the introduction of the first dread- 
nought. 

Because of their superior speed, hit- 
ting power, and range of action they — 
introduce new factors into existing * 
naval agreements which promise to 
change the entire complexion of na- 
val diplomacy in a way that is as 
surprising to the naval officer as it is to the layman. 

Not only has a tremendous technical advance been 
made, but this advance has such far-reaching influence 
that naval-limitation treaties, preconceived ideas of 
naval strategy, and carefully laid plans for the protec- 
tion of sea-borne commerce in wartime will have to be 
radically revised. 

It is doubtless an ironic fact that the one nation of 
the world that was considered definitely out of the 


BROWN BROTHERS 
Lord Fisher foresaw the changes 
the Diesel engine would bring. 


race in naval affairs should not only 
have returned to the lists but returned 
in a way which will brook no casual 
disregard. 

Germany, under the terms of the 
Versailles Treaty, was restricted to 
building no naval vessel larger than 
10,000 tons and to mounting no guns 
larger than eleven inches. This last pro- 
vision was added solely to prevent her 
from building heavy-gunned monitors 
for coastal attack, it never being 
thought possible that she would be able 
to use the full maximum gun allotment 
in a vessel of the tonnage allotted. 

However, the German designers have 
risen in triumph from the bounds of these 
limitations and made use of a remark- 
able collection of technical refinements 
to produce these formidable vessels; and a further 
ironical note in the situation is the fact that other 
nations who are signatory to the Washington Treaty, 
even if they could reproduce the technical develop- 
ment, cannot build a 10,000-ton cruiser with as heavy 
an armament, for the Washington pact limits such 
vessels to eight-inch guns! 

Strategically, Ersatz Preussen and her sister ships 
will be an embarrassing problem for almost any type 


unwtttttittln, 
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of naval force. She will have a speed of 
twenty-six knots, which is one knot 
faster than the Queen Elizabeth—the 
fastest dreadnought in existence—and in 
a fleet action could most conclusively 
make an effective get-away, as the speed 
of fighting ships in fleet formation is 
considerably reduced in contrast to the 
speed of individual ships. 


An Enfant Terrible 


However, it is in combat with ships of 
her own size and as a commerce raider 
that Ersatz Preussen presents the most 
difficult problem. While her maximum 
speed is considerably less than the thirty 
to thirty-five knot cruisers built under 
the Washington Treaty, her enormous 
armament and her extremely heavy 
armor belt will enable her to fire on ships 
of this class when she is far beyond the 
range of their guns; and though fast 
cruisers are able by virtue of superior 
speed to catch her, the heavy armor belt will enable 
her to withstand severe and prolonged punishment. 

In the opinion of Captain A. M. Proctor, U.S. N., as 
expressed in an article for Motorship, Ersatz Preussen 
should be able to fight a successful and decisive action 
with at least three of our 10,000-ton treaty cruisers! 

Her main armament comprises six eleven-inch 
guns in three-gun turrets, permitting a high degree of 
elevation and insuring an effective range of about 
seventeen miles! In as much as the freeboard—the dis- 
tance of the deck above the water—is comparatively 
high, it will be possible to fight these guns effectively 
in rough weather, and special arrangements have been 
made to insure an unusually rapid rate of fire. 

It is not generally known that wartime experience 
demonstrated that German naval gunners had per- 
fected a system of fire control which gave them a con- 
siderably higher degree of accuracy than any of the 
British ships which took part in the battle of Jutland 
and the Dogger Bank action. 

Since one or two direct hits from an eleven-inch 
gun will probably cripple any cruiser of the treaty 
class, the dangerous position of these vessels in combat 
with Ersatz Preussen is readily imaginable. 











COURTESY NAVIGAZIONE GENERALE ITALIANA 


Naval authorities have ignored the success of such huge motorships as the Augustus. 
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COMMIT 
TIMES WIDE WORLD 


Such crack cruisers of our navy as the Raleigh are outclassed by the new German 
ships, and we are pledged by the Washington Treaty not to try to duplicate them. 


Her secondary battery of 5.9-inch guns is the equiv- 
alent of the main battery of many of the 10,000-ton 
cruisers; she is also armed with four anti-aircraft 
guns and with six torpedo tubes mounted on the 
quarterdeck. These batteries, in combination with her 
heavy armor, will offer effective protection against 
torpedo-boat attack—usually the most serious hazard 
which a large ship of her speed has to face—and the 
compact nature of her engines, also protected by heavy 
deck armor, would make it difficult for direct hits from 
aircraft bombs to affect her seriously. 

Submarines are also a menace which she will have 
to face, but these have been guarded against by a most 
minute subdivision of her hull into a large number of 
watertight compartments. Thus, even if she is pene- 
trated below the water line by torpedoes, the large 
number of watertight compartments would very likely 
keep her afloat and probably protect her from serious 
internal damage. 

By far the most startling potentiality of this enfant 
terrible among warships is her immense cruising radius. 
The fuel for her Diesel engines occupies one third of 
the space which would be needed for oil fuel for a 
steam-driven cruiser of equal range and one fourth of 
the space which would be 
required for coal bunkers 
if she were a coal burner. 
Hence the phenomenal 
achievement of a cruising 
radius of 10,000 miles at 
a speed of 20 knots—a 
cruising ability far in ex- 
cess of that of any other 
war vessel in existence. 

Not only in combat 
with naval vessels, but 
more especially as a com- 
merce raider, does this 
matter of cruising radius 
exert a most profound 
influence. One need only 
hark back to the days of 
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the Emden and the German light-cruiser squadron, 
which even with vessels of about the same type 
pitted against it was able to cause a very serious 
disruption in essential sea lanes. 

Imagine the British cruiser squadron which even- 
tually put a stop to Von Spee’s activities meeting up 
with Ersatz Preussen and some of her sister ships! 
The helplessness of the present type of 10,000-ton 
cruiser, which is more especially intended for the pro- 
tection of sea commerce, is tragically apparent. 

Even in combat with an armed merchantman of the 
fastest type, which would not be able to mount any 
guns larger than six inch, Ersatz Preussen would prob- 
ably be able to catch her and most emphatically put 
her out of action. 

No wonder that Hector Bywater, well-known naval 
expert, writing in the Baltimore Sun, says, “I have 
no hesitation, and I am certain that American readers 
will bear me out, in saying that the German cruisers 
are the most remarkable fighting ships to be designed 
within the past twenty years. This much is certain: 
no navy, however powerful and numerous, which was 
regulated by the Washing- 
ton Treaty would be able to 
cope with an Ersatz Preus- 
sen if the latter were sent 
out to roam the seas at large 
and prey upon shipping!” 
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Mystery Motors 


Similar opinions have been 
expressed by leading Eng- 
lish and French authorities 
who have been in a position 
to study the new vessels at 
somewhat closer range than 
our American naval authori- 
ties. 

How has all this been 
accomplished, and what are 
the nations of the world 
going to do about it? The answer is given in the 
words of M. Delage, appearing in the Paris Temps: 


ee 


It has been necessary to develop an entirely new form of 
motive power. In the armored ships previously built, the 
highest speeds have been obtained by the use of steam tur- 
bines; the Germans have succeeded in providing internal- 
combustion engines (Diesel engines) for all powers, including 
the maximum speed of 20 to 26 knots. 


The Engineer, spokesman for British technical 
opinion, states: “There is a good deal of mystery about 
these motors, which were designed by the engineering 
staff of the German admiralty after a prolonged and 
costly series of experiments and are now being con- 
structed in the shops of the Haschinenfabrik- dugsburg- 
Nurnberg’’—the celebrated M.A.N. shops, where Dr. 
Diesel conducted his first experiments with the Diesel 
engine. 

Picture the German designer, faced with the prob- 
lem of making the best of the treaty restrictions placed 
upon him. His task resolves itself essentially into one 
of reducing the weight and size of his engines and hull 
in order to provide for the very heavy armament and 
the large fuel capacity required. 


CRUISER UPSETS WORLD 
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Research in Diesel engines has made them the most impor- 
tant factor in the future of the powerful navies of the world. 
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Reduction in the weight of the hull was achieved 
by a number of novel expedients. There is a very liberal 
use of alloy steels, which are light and strong; the 
heavy armor belt was built into the structure of 
the hull instead of being applied on the outside, as is 
the usual practice; and there are no rivets in the struc- 
ture, the entire hull being welded. By this means a sav- 
ing of about 550 tons over the usual weight of such a 
ship was attained. 


Impressive Performance 


Ersatz Preussen will require about 50,000 horse- 
power to drive her at a speed of twenty-six knots. 
When it is realized that the largest Diesel-powered 
motorship does not have engines larger than a total 
of 20,000 horsepower and that these engines weigh 
from 65 to 200 pounds per horsepower—an impossible 
weight for engines to be used in a warship—it is easy 
to see what a tremendous refinement has been made 
by the German engineers in reducing the weight of 
Ersatz Preussen’s engines to 17} pounds per horse- 
power—a weight which has 
heretofore been difficult to 
achieve in the lightest type 
of automotive Diesel engine, 
to say nothing of an enor- 
mous engine of the type 
which will be used in the 
new cruisers. 

This introduction of the 
Diesel engine to naval serv- 
ice, with the exception of 
its long-established use in 
submarines, marks a tri- 
umph of research develop- 
ment which adds an epochal 
chapter to the astounding 
evolution that Diesel power 
has brought about at sea. 

Beginning as an _ engi- 
neering curiosity, regarded 
as a mysterious freak by engineers and naval architects 
alike, the Diesel engine has progressed from its first 
crude application in small ships and submarines to a 
position of dominant influence in world shipping; so 
outstanding being its economy and simplicity of 
operation that motorship construction to-day far out- 
ranks the construction of steamships. 

In the face of such impressive examples as the 
motorships Gripsholm, Kungsholm, Bermuda, Augus- 
tus, and Vulcania, to mention just a few of the new 
crack motor liners now in service, and despite the 
universal testimony to the utility of the Diesel engine 
in all types of marine service—as for instance the new 
White Star liner Britannia, which, it is reported, will 
have 100,000 horsepower in Diesel engines—naval 
authorities have maintained a studied aversion to the 
average marine Diesel engine. This is due, no doubt, 
to its great weight. 

To the lay mind the fact that the weight of Diesel 
engines has been steadily reduced should seem to 
recommend it for intensive development as a naval 
power plant. Basically a Diesel engine is similar to a 
gigantic gasoline engine, except for the fact that the 

(Continued on Page 148) 
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Italian Explorer Has Been a Victim of Emotional 





ITH TEN books in -our 
\ \ languages piled before .you 
on a table, you would 


assume before reading them 


that the testimony must _ be 


nearly all in and that the case of 


Nobile and his famous expedition 
is ready for the pro- 


Abuse and Shallow Criticism 


By VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 


him from the ice—Nobile is a gentle 
and chivalrous officer who became 
a polar explorer by the accident 
that he built and was asked to navi- 
gate an airship in an Arctic expedi- 
tion. This made him a colleague of 
Amundsen’s and Ellsworth’s on the 





weekly of large circulation and 
who now has written a book, that 
northerners are by blood and breed- 
ing suited for polar exploration; 
whereas Italians, and all south- 
erners in general, are disqualified 
both by their nationality and by 
their upbringing. 





verbial jury of public 


But 


opinion. you 
would not think so 
after reading the 


books, for there is 
scarcely a statement 
in any one of them 
that is not denied by 
some other. And cer- 
tainly you will not 
think so if you put 
side by side two re- 
cent press dis- 
patches. 

The first, from 
Prague, says that 
Professor Behounek, 
the only surviving 
non-Italian member 
of the Nobile expedi- 
tion, has just returned from Italy, 
where he had been testifying at a 
court of inquiry into the wreck of 
the Italia, and that he considered 
it a farce. Evidently, said he, it was 
a plan in Italy to saddle upon No- 
bile blame that he did not deserve 
and to exonerate Zappi from blame 
that he did deserve. The second 
dispatch, from Rome, confirms the 
Behounek prediction. It reports 
that the tribunal has found Nobile 
guilty of many things and Zappi 
deserving of praise. 

Few downfalls in history and 
none in recent times have been so 
spectacular as was Nobile’s. There 
are more contributing elements, 
too, than in the historic parallels 
that come most readily to mind. 
There is comedy, irony, tragedy, 
some justice, much injustice, and 
thorough confusion about the true 
inwardness of the case everywhere 
except among a few experts. 

As portrayed by the one appar- 
ently unbiased writer of a book— 
the Swede, Lundborg, who rescued 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
The Italia arrived at Spitsbergen after almost a month spent en route from Milan. 
Some say it was late in the season to attempt the flight and that therefore the crash 
was due to poor judgment. The ship is flying over Stockholm. 
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notable voyage of 1926. Then came 
national issue as to the sharing of 
credit between Italians and Nor- 
wegians. With southern pride and 
with Fascist pride, the Italians 
made Nobile their champion and 
hero, raised him to the skies as an 
emblem, praised him and cheered 
him, and sent him forth in 1928 on 
an expedition all his own to prove 
to the world that Italians unac- 
companied by Norwegians could 
do what Norwegians supported by 
Italians had been able to do. 

The claims for Nobile and the 
charges against him group them- 
selves logically. 
First, it has been 
said, for instance, by 
that Stubbendorff 
who published a 
series of articles 
throughanAmerican 
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If that argument 
were sound, a negro 
should be disquali- 
fied by his race from 
successful Arctic 
work. But Peary said 
again and again that 
the best Arctic 
traveling companion 
he ever had, or as 
good as the best, was 
Henson, a southern 
American _ negro. 
One of the best men 
on any of my own 
expeditions was a 
full-blooded Samoan 
and other good men 
of ours were Hawai- 
ians and natives of 
the Cape Verde Islands. 

Thus, by inference, disappears 
the logic of the contention that 
Italians as such are necessarily less 
well adapted to polar work than are 
Scandinavians or Russians. But the 
proof is more direct. Fridtjof Nan- 
sen, a Norwegian, is the greatest 
living polar explorer. One of his 
heralded achievements, although 
not the one that made him great, 
was his attainment in 1895 of 
86°14’ North Latitude, 200 miles 
farther north than anyone had 
been before. But he held that rec- 
ord for only five years. It was 
taken away from 
him in 1900 by a 
prince of the roya! 
house of Italy, the 
Duke of the Abruzzi, 





Stefansson’s position as an Arctic 
authority is unassailable. 


who was in command of one of the 
best-managed and most successful 
of polar expeditions. 

Next it is said that Nobile was 
inexperienced. Surely he was not 
wholly inexperienced with airships, 
for he superintended the building 
of the one that first flew across the 
Arctic from Rome in Italy by way 
of Spitsbergen and the North Pole 
to Nome in Alaska. Neither was he 
inexperienced in Arctic flying, for 
he either navigated that ship, as he 
himself claims, or was present dur- 
ing its navigation, as Amundsen 
claims. In either case an adaptable 
man can learn something on that 
kind of voyage. 

Next it is said that we have 
against Nobile’s competence the 
testimony of Amundsen. There is a 
sort of half-reasonable tendency 
to accept the word of the successful 
against the unsuccessful, and of the 
dead against the living. But when a 
man is fighting for the last shreds 
of his reputation, as Nobile is, it is 
only fair to allow him to cite evi- 
dence that his accuser, though emi- 
nent and dead, was in life emotional 
and of strong feelings. 
In one chapter alone 
of Amundsen’s auto- 
biography, My Life 
as an Explorer, are 
found, for instance, 
these epithets which 
he applies to Nobile: 


Absurd claims, arro- 
gance, braggart, brazen 
effrontery, brutal lack of 
consideration, callous, 
childish display of lack 
of common sense, child- 
ish manner, childish 
petulance, 
double dealing, effront- 
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Nobile’s Polar Career 
1925-26. Colonel Umberto Nobile, 


designer of the Norge, commands it 
on Amundsen’s po od flight. May 
11-14, 1926, flight across Polar Sea, 
arriving at Teller, Alaska. 

May 6, 1928. The Italia, com- 
manded by Nobile, now a general, 
arrives at Kings Bay from Milan. 

May 24. Italia over North Pole. 

May 25. Crashes on ice. One man 
killed, six carried off to doom, 
Nobile breaks leg, others injured. 

May 30. Malmgren, Zappi, Mari- 
ano leave main party to carry news 
to shore of disaster. 

June 8. First radio contact with 
base ship Citta di Milano. Amund- 
sen flies to rescue of his former com- 
panion and is never seen again. 

June 24. Lundborg, Swedish avi- 
ator, lands and takes off Nobile. 

July 10. Russian aviator Chuck- 
nov sky sights Malmgren party. 

July 12. Ice breaker Krassin 
rescues Zappi and Mariano, who say 
Malmgren died some time before. 
The Krassin picks up the main 
party, commanded by Viglieri. 

March 3, 1929. Italian Court of 
Inquiry blames Nobile for crash and 
censures him for being rescued first. 
Zappi and Mariano praised. 

March 13. Nobile resigns rank and 
all connection with Italian army. 
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Amundsen flew 
to rescue his former 
companion and was 
never heard of again. 
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attitude toward Nobile was nct 
wholly without emotional 
not completely judicial. 

The second answer that Nobile is 
entitled to make in his own defense 
is that the particular dispute that 
brought forth all these epithets 
from Amundsen was referred to the 
organization that was in technical 
charge of the Amundsen-Ellsworth- 
Nobile expedition, the Aéro, Club 
of Norway, and that the Club de- 
cided the controversy in most if not 
all of its important points in favor 
of Nobile and against Amundsen. 

The next charge from those who 
wish to convict Nobile on his previ- 
ous record is that, even if he had 
been in the Arctic once, he had not 
been there long enough to fit him 
both for the air voyage and for 
possible vicissitudes on the sea ice 
after some accident or disaster to 
the dirigible. That argument seems 
the most reasonable to those who 
have studied least the records of 
polar travel. For there are only a 
few explorers who have come into 
the work through gradual appren- 
ticeship, like Peary, for instance, 
who began with sum- 
mer excursions to 
Greenland and stead- 
ily and gradually 
worked into his wider 
program. 

History is fuli of 
examples like that of 
Commander Byrd, 
the easiest to cite be- 
cause the facts about 
him are well known to 
every newspaper 
reader. His prepara- 
tion for commanding 
an arctic expedition 


bias, 





When you're up ; 
you're up; when 
you "re down 
you re down — 


Ex-Gen. Nobile. 


At Zappi have 
been aimed some 
ugly epithets, 
among them the 
word “cannibal.” 


was only a short sum- 
mer excursion with 
MacMillan to the fre- 
quented waters of 


ery, egotism, epauletted 
Italian, erratic, fatuous, 
fatuous colonel, forever 
harping, gave no thought, 


grandiloquently shouted, 

grossly mismanaged [journey], hired 
pilot, ignorant, impudent, insolent, itch 
for ostentation, lack of balanced judg- 
ment, lost his head completely, ostenta- 
tious, pouting like a child, pouting lips, 
presumptuous, pretends, pretentious, 
sees himself as an explorer, selfishness, 
selfish arrogance, silly talk, spoilt baby, 
sourness, strutting dreamer, strutting 
upstart, swaggering officer, underhand, 
usurp (made efforts to), valorous (not 
especially), vanity feeding upon ambi- 
tion, vulgar bad taste, wounded dignity 
and vanity. 


This partial list of epithets is 
sufficient to prove that Amundsen’s 
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Nobile, Behounek, and Biagi found a 
haven at the Italian embassy, Copenhagen, 
on the sad and ominous return to Rome. 


northwest Greenland, 
and even on that expedition he 
made extensive and adventurous 
flights with no one in the plane who 
had any knowledge of polar con- 
ditions. Yet he outfitted next year 
an expedition that has a flawless 
record, including one of the most 
spectacular and important of all 
pioneer flights—from Spitsbergen 
to the North Pole and back. 

But how many are there who 
clamor that Byrd is not fitted by 
experience for the command of a 
polar expedition? I have heard few 
mutterings and have seen no written 
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protest. There was equal lack of 
protest against Nobile’s compe- 
tence until the day after his troubles 
appeared in the newspapers. 

It seemed reasonable to most 
people then that an Italian who 
had once built in Italy an airship 
called the Norway, and 
had either navigated 
or accompanied it 
across the Arctic, 
would be competent to 
build in Italy another 
airship called the Italy 
and to take it on a simi- 
lar voyage. 

Nobile thought, as 
everyone does, that the 
best Arctic flying 
month is April. The 
whole day is then 
sunlight or twilight, 
favorable for work 
aboard ship and for the 
discovery and mapping of lands. 
There is one chief handicap to 
northern travel—fogs; and one 
chief danger, especially to a dirigi- 
ble—sleet. Fogs are prevalent from 
May till October. Sleet is possible 
only when the temperature is 
within a few degrees of the freezing 
point, above or below, and the 
danger of it is negligible in April 
but grows rapidly in May. 

Nobile intended to fly in April, 
but there was one delay after an- 
other. This leads to a pertinent 
criticism. Whether Nobile, Mus- 
solini, or Providence was to blame 
for the delays, Nobile should have 
had the moral courage, his critics 
insist, to announce to the public 
that the season was now too warm 
for the safety of the kind of ship he 
had, and that he would wait for 
the most favorable time next year. 

But moral courage is more rare 
than physical, and there was tre- 
mendous pressure on Nobile. Be- 
fore he began to suspect the delays, 
he had announced definitely that 
he would fly and had spoken a 
little grandly, as any of us may in 
the confusion of public acclaim, 
about the precision and perfection 
of his plans and his means. Had he 
announced delay, there would have 
been wild and wide clamor. It 
was foolhardiness, fatalism, or lack 
of moral courage to go north with 
an airship of the Italia type in 
May. But Nobile did go in May. 

The Germans are the world’s 
masters of dirigibles. So there is 
pertinence in what they say about 
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having pointed out definitely to 
Nobile that his ship was un- 
equipped with the one safety device 
necessary for the sleet season. At 
temperatures near freezing, ice will 
gather on the various struts of the 
airship, just as it gathers on 





The icebreaker Krassin and Chucknovsky’s plane, which found the Malm- 
gren party and directed the powerful ship to both groups of survivors. 
The picture proves that Arctic landings can be made without mishap. 


telegraph wires when we have a sleet 
storm. Later, when the ice on the 
struts becomes thick and heavy, 
the quivering of the vessel breaks 
it off into chunks, which fall down, 
get sucked into the wind race of the 
propellers, are struck by the flying 
blades, and batted upward into the 
gas bag, making holes and causing 
loss of gas that will bring you to 
earth. But Nobile preferred to fly 
during the season advertised rather 
than delay to put on the steel net- 
ting that would catch these projec- 
tiles and prevent damage. 
Crossing Europe, Nobile had 
troubles and was delayed, partly 
by fear of sleet storms through 





TIMES WIDE WORLD 
Lundborg and Nobile after the sensational 
rescue. Note the change worked in Nobile’s 


Jace by the tragic outcome of his expedition. 


which the Germans would have 
flown at will with their better ships 
and their greater skill. He found 
Spitsbergen without much trouble, 
although the season had become 
foggy. On his first flight from the 





hangar there, aimed at Northern 
Land (sometimes called Nicholas I] 
Land or Lenin Land) he had con- 
tinual fogs. No one appears to 
know whether the Italia actually 
crossed Northern Land. Either 
she did not reach it or the fog was 
so thick that she could 
not see it. At any rate, 
on this voyage Nobile 
or someone aboard 
demonstrated Italian 
skill in navigation un- 
der difficulties, for the 
ship got back to the 


Spitsbergen hangar 
safely on May eight- 
eenth. 


Critics say that the 
difficulties of the North- 
ern Land flight should 
have told Nobile that 
the season was too 
late for the North Pole 
voyage. True enough; and partic- 
ularly easy to say after the event. 
But Nobile—the gambler, the fatal- 
ist, or the moral coward—flew to- 
ward the Pole on May twenty-third. 

Even at this time of year, those 
on a flight to the North Pole and 
back might have found cold, clear 
weather. In that case the public 
would have said that Nobile was 
right to fly. It happened, however, 
that the weather was too warm, 
the fogs and the sleet descended, 
the tragedy happened, and the 
public says that Nobile used bad 
judgment. A gambler’s attitude is, 
of course, that he took his chance 
and lost. The catastrophe overtook 
the Italia on May twenty-fifth, 
when she was less than thirty 
miles short of reaching Spitsbergen 
on her way back from the North 
Pole. For some reason two of the 
three gondolas struck the pack ice 
and were torn away. Ten men, with 
goods and wreckage, were thrown 
sprawling out upon the frozen sea. 
One of them, Pomella, was killed; 
two, Nobile and Cecioni, suffered 
broken legs; one, Malmgren, the 
Swede, had a fractured shoulder. 
Many of the rest were stunned 
and suffered lesser injuries. 

Relieved from the weight of the 
gondolas, the airship soared, was 
blown away, and exploded a few 
minutes later—that has been re- 
ported, at least, by the marooned 
part of the crew. In such case every 
one of the six men in the forward 
gondola no doubt lost his life then 
or soon after. 








The view adopted by the Italian 
Court of Inquiry, as summarized 
by a Rome dispatch in the New 
York World, is that “‘when the 
Italia began to sink under the load 
of ice and snow that had accumu- 
lated on her envelope almost every- 
body on board, ignoring Nobile, 
and without waiting for orders, 
began to throw out ballast and to 
shout contradictory commands of 
their own. The result was that the 
dirigible, which had been dropping 
with sickening swiftness through 
the fog toward the polar ice pack, 
suddenly began to rise again at an 
equally alarming rate.” 


What Really Happened? 


“More frightened than ever and 
still paying no more attention to 
General Nobile than if he had 
been one of their own number, the 
crew rushed to the hydrogen valves 
and opened them wide. Again their 
action was more effective than 
desired; and the ship fell rapidly, 
crashing on the ice with results 
well known to the world. 

“The loss of the airship was pro- 
voked by bad airmanship, and the 
mistaken manner of handling the 
airship was also due to the composi- 
tion and employment of the crew,’ 
says the report. “The commander 
was fully responsible for that mis- 
take.’”’ , 

This is the view which Professor 
Behounek, the non-Italian member 
of the party, considers absurd and 
unjust to Nobile. 

The Italian Court of Inquiry 
theory finds particularly small sup- 
port in Germany. The experts 
there probably know more about 
lighter-than-air craft than does the 
rest of the world combined. Sleet 
storms are frequent in Germany, 
and dealing with them is routine. 
There it is considered obvious that 
what really happened to the Italia 
was exactly what the German ex- 
perts foretold—that chunks of sleet- 
formed ice broke off from the 
struts, were sucked into the pro- 
peller, and batted by it into the 
envelope, making holes that caused 
the loss of sufficient gas to bring 
the airship down. 

When the Nobile party had been 
sent sprawling on the ice, there 
came into play the important differ- 
ence between the Arctic sea and 
any other. Had it been a southern 
ocean they would have been 
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Imagine the feelings not only of the stricken men but of the Italian aviator Maddelena when, 
after weeks of anxiety, he sighted the Nobile group on the ice. The tent hastily rigged after 
the crash and a man waving frantically may be distinguished. 


drowned in a few minutes, if they 
were poor swimmers, and in a few 
hours if they were good. Here the 
ones knocked senseless had time to 
recover. The uninjured could tend 
their less fortunate companions, 
the resources scattered on the 
ice could be assembled in Robin- 
son Crusoe fashion, and there was 
plenty of time for consultation and 
plans. 


The Dilemma 


At least as much as the airmen 
have differed from the public on 
why the Italia came to earth, do 
the polar authorities differ as to 
what should have been done. Most 
of them feel that the whole party 
should have walked ashore im- 
mediately. That has always been 
the practice. But ours is the day 
of the radio S O S. Perhaps I who 
write this am old-fashioned in feel- 
ing that it was childish, land- 
lubberish, or something of the sort 
to squat on an ice floe within sight 
of land and beg for help. One gets 
such feelings from having spent 
many months in many years on 
just such drifting ice, walking 
ashore frequently from distances 
greater than Nobile’s, and never 
since the first experience worrying 
in the least about safety or success. 
And still I find my sentiments best 
expressed by the most modern of 
all the writers, the flyer Lundborg, 


who, in telling how he felt after his 
plane crashed among the Italians 
on the ice and how Viglieri, then 
in command, refused to consider 
anything but a patient wait for 
rescue, Says: 


I considered it our duty to ourselves to 
try to do something for our rescue and not 
merely sit with crossed arms and watch 
others risk their lives coming to fetch us. 

Behounek thought that it was +he duty 
of Viglieri, as commander of the camp, to 
organize a march toward land and not 
merely declare, as he now was doing, that 
anyone who wished to might leave. 

Viglieri in his turn considered the 
professor’s statement exceedingly un- 
military, and Behounek lost no time in 
stating that this was not the place to make 
any reference to military customs and form; 
we six men were fighting for our lives. 


In any case, the first result of the 
gathering of wits after the Italia 
party was spilled out on the ice had 
been a decision to stay where they 
were. Work began at once on trying 
to tinker up a radio. But for fifteen 
days they did not succeed in getting 
any message through to the Citta 
di Milano. 

It was five days after the acci- 
dent that Malmgren, Zappi, and 
Mariano decided on a course that 
has ample precedent in northern 
exploration and still more prece- 
dent in war. It was as if a company 
had been surrounded by the enemy, 
with the only hope of safety depend- 
ing on scouts being able to carr: 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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Great Efforts Being Made to Reduce Risks 





By 
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T THREE o'clock 
A on the afternoon 
of April 30, 1926, 
the coal mine at Ever- 
ettsville, West Virginia, 
exploded. It was Satur- 
day, and only ninety- 
eight men were at work 
in the underground 
system of cross streets 
and avenues that spread 
in a complicated laby- 
rinth from the pit 
mouth at the foot of 
a slope far back into the bowels of the hill. 

About the tipple, work was progressing languidly 
to the slow rumble of mine trains and the clatter of 
dumped coal. Commonly such explosions manifest 
themselves aboveground by no more than a brief 
earth tremor, but the Everettsville mine filled its vitals 
with fire and coughed up a great cloud of flame-shot 
blackness. 

The blast shattered the tipple and set it ablaze. 
Concussion and afterdamp slew four men in the build- 
ing. Presently, as the smoke about the mine entrance 
thinned, eight men came blundering through to safety 
like singed hornets escaping from a burning nest. They 
were all the mine released alive. 

A breeze swept away the cloud of disaster. Stunned 
miners extinguished the blazing tipple. A terror- 
smitten crowd swarmed from Everettsville’s cabins to 
the pit mouth, where a scorched blackboard still 
dangled. Upon it O’Connor, the fire boss, had chalked 
his report: “In 3 A. M., out 6 A. M. Conditions O. K.” 

The soft coal of the West Virginia fields is saturated 
with gas. Hold a newly mined chunk to your ear and 
you may hear the faint tick and mutter of the escap- 
ing, highly explosive methane. Giant fans sweep the 
perilous stuff from mine corri- 
dors. Fire bosses patrol all en- 
tries and headings, watching for 
that little blue canopy of fire 
above the safety lamp’s flame 
which proclaims the presence 
of firedamp—methane. Nine 
hours before the Everettsville 
mine erupted, it had been 
found safe and clear. 

What caused the blast never 
will be known. The ninety men 
who might have told died al- 
most where they stood. Some- 
where, during the nine hours 
between inspection and disaster, 
the mine spawned methane. It 


may have dribbled from the 








An old breaker at Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
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A breaker and culm pile at Mahanoy City, Pa. 
from a recent woodcut by Herbert Pullinger. 
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faces where corridors end and the miners hew at 
the raw coal. It may have spouted from a flaw in 
the black roof. It crept, colorless, odorless, tasteless, 
into the atmosphere, brewing with oxygen an ex- 
plosive mixture, deadly as nitroglycerin, awaiting 
only ignition. 

How that came—whether by a miner who violated 
the universal law against smoking, or by the flare of a 
shot fired to bring down the coal, or by the sputter of 
a short circuit on the overhead trolley wires in the 
haulage ways—never will be known. Thereafter, how- 
ever, one can speak with authority. 

The accumulation of firedamp was heavy. The shock 
of its explosion threw finely divided coal into the air, 
and the flame leaped from the burning gas to this; so 
that a serial explosion, that ever picked up and fired 
more dust, rushed through the mine and spouted its 
overflow at last out upon the tipple. 

The blast set part of the mine ablaze. The explosion, 
the missiles it flung, and the deadly monoxide after- 
damp that tiptoed through headings and entries there- 
after killed all except eight of those who were working 
underground. 

Twenty-four days passed before they rescued and 
brought out the last of the bodies. All available 
state and Federal resources were flung against the 
rebellious mine, in the heart of which the fire burned 
stubbornly and could be smothered out only after 
most desperate effort. 

Eighteen rescue teams of six trained men each were 
mobilized. A battalion of the National Guard and a 
troop of state police protected barriers strung about 
the pit mouth beyond which parents, wives, and 
children waited. These were clamorous, effervescent, 
at first with anxiety and hope. Later they sat, watching 
the square, black opening like a cold hearth in the 
hillside, waiting apathetically for their dead; while 
among them stalked undertakers, bidding against one 
another for trade. 

Under the direction of the 
chief of the West Virginia De- 
partment of Mines, who had 
as subordinates his own inspec- 
tors and experts of the Federal 
Bureau of Mines, 108 men of 
the rescue service worked day 
and night in six-hour shifts to 
overwhelm the subterranean 
rebellion and bring out the 
bodies of the slain. 

There was little of the glow 
of high romance about these 
hard-laboring, hard-swearing. 
sooty hundred and eight. They 
had neither time nor wish for 
the trappings of heroes. Weary, 
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filthy, they emerged from the maw of the pit, stripped 
off breathing apparatus, snarled profanely, ate wolf- 
ishly, slept, and lurched back into the main heading 
to relieve another black, blasphemous crew. 

While the fire endured, there were excellent chances 
that the mine might explode again. It reeked with 
afterdamp, and a slipped mask might spell death. 
Walls and roof had been strained by the explosion. 
The mountain under which the teams worked might 
relax a trifle and crush them. All this they knew. 
They were the risks mine rescue men accepted when 
they went into action. The hundred and eight and 
their leaders conceded the manifold 
hazards without unnecessary con- 


retreat and begin new stoppings. Beside the uncom- 
pleted third, the gas caught them; and Russell, limbs 
heavy, face tingling from the influx of monoxide, had 
spent his last effort in bidding his wife farewell. They 
found the scrawling on a scrap of paper inside his 
dinner pail: 

“Dear Mary: Tell Father I was saved”—Russell 
was a staunch religionist—“also the Erskines. Try 
and stay in U.S. A. Love to kids.” Thereafter, faint 
and shaky: “‘We do not feel any pain.” 

Erskines and Russell were the last victims in West 
Virginia’s latest wholesale human sacrifice to the soft- 
coal industry, which is a Moloch, 
black and terrible. 





versation and went on with their 
work in a foul darkness where 
neither cameramen nor reporters 
penetrated and the only spotlights 
were the faint rays of their own 
head lamps. 

The mine was filled with after- 
damp. They airlocked their way 
along the main heading, advancing 
a hundred yards or so with masks 
protecting them against the deadly 
atmosphere, and built their brat- 
tices, or airtight barriers. The re- 
claimed territory behind these was 
then swept clean by the flow of 
fresh air from the ventilating fan 
at the pit mouth. A team passed 
through doors in the airlock, went 


The sacrifices have not been 
more or less, proportionately ,'than 
in other soft-coal fields. Men have 
died in coal mines since the begin- 
ning of coal mining, with a fre- 
quency humanity has come to 
accept. A railway wreck, a steam- 
ship disaster, a fire, in which 
ninety-four persons lost their lives 
would be stamped for life on the 
memory of men. Not one person 
in a hundred who reads this will 
recall the Everettsville explosion, 
scarcely three years ago; or the 
Benwood, five years back, when 
119 were killed; or the Layland in 
1915, with its death toll of 112; 
or the Eccles in 1914, with 18] 








forward another hundred yards, 
erected other barriers, cleansed 
their new gain with the air stream, 
and repeated the operation farther 
along. Thus they reconquered part of the Everettsville 
mine and stumbled upon a good many of the bodies. 

But the fire persisted. One great district of the un- 
derground city was stubbornly ablaze. Air samples 
rushed to the surface for “‘split,” or analysis, showed 
that the methane content hovered close to the explo- 
sion point. A decimal or so more and the pit would 
flame again, destroying their work and themselves. 
The peril hovered, black-winged, above them while 
they fought day after day to smother the blaze by 
building brick stoppings in all entries leading to it. 

It was an immense task. Once completed, they 
waited, patrolling stoppings, calking possible leaks, 
bringing out more bodies, while air splits showed a 
steadily diminishing supply of oxygen in the burning 
area and finally an atmosphere in which no fire might 
live. Then they broke through the stoppings. There 
was a good chance the coal might be so hot that it 
would kindle again at the touch of oxygen, but it 
did not. Wearing the lizardlike masks and metal knap- 
sacks of the self-contained breathing apparatus, they 
invaded this last-surrendered district of the mine 
which had taken them twenty-four days of twenty- 
four hour a day labor to subdue. 

Beyond the burnt area they found the last of the 
bodies. Three of these only had lived for a time after 
the blast—Henry Russell, a Briton, and the Erskines, 
father and son. Thrice the three trapped men had 
tried to erect barriers against the encroaching after- 


damp. Twice the oncreeping gas had forced them to 
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Failure to set safety props before loading 
has caused the death of many miners. 


dead; or the Monongah in 1907, 
with 361. 

The world at large deplores, 
and accepts and forgets, but a 
thick-chested, ruddy-faced man whose office is in 
West Virginia’s new capitol is wrestling with the 
dire black god. Robert M. Lambie is his name; his 
title, chief of the West Virginia Department of Mines. 
There is a Scotch burr in his speech and a Scot’s holy 
resentment against the vital wastage of the soft-coal 
industry in his spirit. Mine safety is the gospel he and 
his department’s five safety directors and twenty-six 
mine inspectors preach, and “ninety per cent of mine 
accidents are preventable” is their text. 

During the eight years he has held office, Lambie has 
gathered behind his department for its crusade the 
support and growing enthusiasm of the entire state 
and the close codperation of the Federal authorities. 
Nowhere else in the world to-day is the battle against 
life-wastage in the mines being fought harder or more 
intelligently. 

West Virginia has the largest bituminous fields in 
the nation. She mines one fourth of America’s entire 
soft-coal output. A few years ago her mines were oper- 
ated with that daring, that disregard of danger that 
is characteristic of the pioneer. During the eight years 
of Lambie’s régime disasters have continued. Reforma- 
tion as widespread as the Mine Department advocates 
necessarily must proceed slowly. 

To-day the coal operators of West Virginia, high 
spirited, sensitive, overcriticized men, stand unani- 
mously behind Lambie and his work, proud of the 
fact that their state is outstripping others in its pre- 
cautions against further mine slaughter, 











A coal mine in the Shenandoah Valley, a woodcut by Herbert Pullinger. 


The organization with which the Department of 
Mines carries on its warfare is simple. There are eleven 
mine rescue stations strategically placed throughout 
the state, each under the supervision of a safety direc- 
tor. These stations house a truck, self-contained 
oxygen-breathing apparatus, gas masks, an Orsat- 
type air analyzer, pulmotor, tools, stretchers, medical 
and surgical equipment. In addition, many of the 
mines now possess equally elaborate rescue apparatus 
and also rescue crews, squads of six men each trained 
for the underground hide and seek with death that 
must follow mine disasters. The state pays these teams 
while on duty, and each year they compete for prizes 
at West Virginia’s Safety Day. 

One cannot win a war merely by succoring the 
wounded and burying the dead. First-aid work is in- 
cidental. Prevention of disaster is the front line of the 
Mine Department’s battle front. To this end its 
twenty-six inspectors supervise every pit, suggesting, 
warning, if necessary compelling operators to take 
the needful precautions. If an operator is stubborn 
his mine can be closed until he submits. 

Safety meetings are held regularly throughout the 
fields. Miners are urged to attend these, and experts 
of the state or Federal service address them on the 
best methods of avoiding disaster. The educational 
program also includes night schools for miners and a 
two-year high-school course in the principles of soft- 
coal mining. 

A “rescue car” of the United States Bureau of 
Mines rolls up and down the railways of the state, 
spreading the gospel further. Its name is deceptive. 
It is as much a traveling schoolhouse as a first-aid unit. 

The transformed Pullman with the government 
spread-eagle blazoned on its side has a long chamber, 
where oxygen tanks stand ranked like red projectiles 
amid the glitter and shine of all that is most modern 
in mine rescue apparatus. Across the aisle from the 
metallic grimness of these weapons against Moloch 
sounds the flutter and chirping and bright song of a 
dozen canaries. These also are equipment—feathered 
detectors of afterdamp—for the little birds die in the 
presence of monoxide far more quickly than man and 
proclaim by their sacrifice his danger. 

The car is valuable at time of disaster, not only for 
the sake of the apparatus it contains but also for the 
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skill of Bill Detrick, its fat, black, 
amazingly competent keeper, who 
from a tiny galley and a dining 
room, holding at most eight, has 
adequately fed forty-odd rescue 
team men thrice a day. An able 
and a proud man is Bill, and the 
focal point of his pride is the gold 
watch he  cherishes—inscribed: 
“To Bill Detrick, the Black Prince, 
from the Men of the Rescue 
Service.” 

More important than its pres- 
ence at times of peril is the educa- 
tional work promoted by its crew, 
Jesse Redyard and F. E. Griffith, 
mine experts and missionaries of 
safety. From camp to camp their 
rescue car rolls, carrying the gos- 
pel they and Lambie’s men preach 
together—that intelligent precautions, modern ma- 
chinery, scientific methods can save money and life. 

It is an uphill fight the state and Federal men are 
making. Almost every point won has been at the cost 
of miners’ lives. Legislatures are slow to act. Obvi- 
ously necessary laws have not been passed until some 
wholesale tragedy has demonstrated their need. In the 
face of reiterated disillusion, buffeted by the repeated 
mine disasters, the department has taken it and bored 
in. If you haven’t guts you don’t stay in the West 
Virginia mine service. 

The Barrackville mine blew up March 17, 1925, 
and killed thirty-three men. Gas started the blast. 
It was carried on and magnified by coal dust, for the 
Barrackville pit is so dry that even continual sprin- 
kling with water could not keep the explosive substance 
out of the air. A hurricane of fire roared through the 
corridors, blowing down safety doors, ranging along 
the main heading, and spouting up the shafts with 
such force that it damaged the ventilating fan and 
wrecked the man hoist. 

Under Lambie and Robert Lilly, his assistant, the 
rescue teams buckled on their breathing machines 
and dourly began the task of reclaiming the mine. 
They had begun bratticing, when men who had 
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This mine has been rock-dusted, a measure for the prevention 
of explosions long advocated by the reformers but only recently 
enforced following a particularly gruesome mine tragedy. 
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“Old Miner’ (right) 
and “ Miner’ (left), by 
Constantin Meunier, are 
reproduced by the per- 
mission of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 


scouted ahead returned with word that one 
entry was ablaze and that beyond the mine 
was oozing methane. 
Lambie’s subsequent inspection confirmed 
this. Not more than thirty yards from the 
blaze a corridor was filling rapidly with gas, 
1,200,000 cubic feet of explosive, held back from 
the fire only by some whim of the atmosphere. 
It was after nightfall when the true peril of the situ- 
ation was made plain. Above, where drenched crowds 
waited about the shattered tipple, a tremendous 
thunderstorm was raging. Far down in black silence 
the thirty-two men who had followed their chief 
listened grimly while he told them of the imminence 
of another explosion, bound to be worse than the first. 
“The fan’s damaged,” he concluded. ‘‘We may not 
be able to get enough air to 
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“ Hammerman’”’ (right) 
and relief from “ Monu- 
ment to Work’’ (above), 
by courtesy Buffalo 
Fine Arts Academy, 
Albright Art Gallery. 


gathered methane—thrust against the awful 
menace and pushed it slowly back. 

“Lilly and I,” Lambie said afterward, 
“escorted it down the entry. With our safety 
lamps we followed it, and watching their 
flames we could see it leaving. We were glad.”’ 
Having won their bet, the rescue men turned hose, 
strung in from the surface, upon the fire. When this 
failed they fought with extinguishers, standing so 
close that hands and faces were blister masses when 
at last they returned to the surface. But they had put 
out the blaze, and the danger was ended. 

Barrackville’s explosion and kindred minor disasters 
have brought about one reform long advocated by 
the Mine Department that will save many lives and 
much property from destruction: the use of rock dust. 

Nothing can stop the seep- 





hold back the gas. I’ll blame 
no one if he quits. It’s a fifty- 
fifty chance we can reach the 
fire before the gas does.” 

He would not bet the lives 
of the thirty-two at such 
odds. Sourly the black, 
sweating men of the rescue 
service made their own 
wagers. 

“Hell with that,” they 
growled. “Let’s go.” 

They advanced toward 
the blaze, brattice by brat- 
tice, while the gas that 
loaded the entry ahead 
stirred and increased, yet 
lingered. It was midnight 
when they reached the fire, 
and the gas was creeping closer. The air stream from 
the fan might sweep it back, but the draft also inevi- 
tably would quicken the flames; and fire, leaping up, 
might shower sparks into the methane. 

“Turn the air in,” they counseled. 

The draft swept across the burning coal. It sput- 
tered and popped. The draft thrust against the 
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age of gas into mines, but 
methane explosions, though 
intense, are almost always 
local. It is coal dust, jumped 
into the air by the original 
concussion and ignited there, 
which boosts the blast along. 
Or finely divided coal, afloat 
in the atmosphere, may flare 
up unaided by gas and wreck 
a mine. 

Powdered limestone, if 
blown upon walls of head- 
ings and entries, prevents 
many explosions and limits 
them all. It flies into the 
air along with the coal dust 
at the moment of shock, 
diluting the explosive, 
blanketing it, preventing ignition altogether. 

Lambie and his men had preached rock dust. A few 
operators had begun to employ it. The Barrackville 
mine had not been rock-dusted. After the death of 
thirty-three men therein, the legislature passed the 
law for which the Mine Department had begged, mak- 
ing the precaution compulsory. 
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THE SHAFT, BY JOSEPH PENNELL 
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The use of “self-rescuers” also was shouted by 
Lambie’s men into the resolutely deaf ears of miners 
and operators alike. Self-rescuers are simplified gas 
masks packed in oval metal containers considerably 
smaller than herring tins. The person who carries one 
hooked in his belt is guaranteed a full half hour of life, 
nc matter how foul with afterdamp a postexplosion 
mine may become. 

The number of men killed outright by actual mine 
explosion is comparatively small. Most of the deaths 
are not from flame or wounds but from inhalation of 
afterdamp. The self-rescuer enables him who wears it 
to walk through the fatal monoxide to safety. They 
cost $5 apiece. Derisive boots greeted the proposal that 
they be used. Operators and employees wished to know 
if Lambie and his men thought mines were paved with 


five-dollar bills. 


When Afterdamp Spells Death 


On January 14, 1926, an explosion in the Farming- 
ton mine killed seventeen and trapped twenty-three 
more. Caught in an entry two miles from the shaft, 
driven back by the spread of afterdamp, the twenty- 
three were led by Lee Fetty, a foreman, and old Jock 
McNeill to a mule stable and shanty, where they bar- 
ricaded themselves and waited after calking all cracks. 

For twenty-one hours they continued to wait. There 
was a chance that rescuers might reach them in time. 
They clung to that. There was greater possibility the 
afterdamp would flow in and kill them. They thought 
of this but said little of it. In darkness relieved only 
by the flame of one lamp, for they extinguished all 
others to conserve what oxygen remained in the at- 
mosphere, they sat and sang hymns, or talked, or 
tried to sleep. 

There were half a dozen negroes among them. One, a 
preacher, the Rev. James Thomas, ‘cried out suddenly 
in the blackness with hysterical ecstatic voice. The 
Lord, he clamored, had vouchsafed a vision. The Lord 
would sustain all those who trust in Him. The peril 
that walked in darkness should not prevail. Thomas 
was going to walk out to the shaft, safe in the Lord’s 
care. Lonnie Bee, another negro, caught the contagion. 

Others tried to dissuade the pair. They insisted, and 
Will Flukers allied himself with them. With handker- 
chiefs tied over mouths and noses they started. 
Thomas fell and died. Bee dropped. Gasping, half dead 
himself, Flukers managed to crawl back to the shanty. 
The gas was closing in. 

Afterdamp swirled about the buildings and reached 
in through imperceptible cracks. Men took grain sacks 
and by flapping them tried to keep it out. Hour after 
hour, in rotation, they wielded the sacks; and at four 
in the morning, with the air growing steadily more 
foul, old Jock McNeil wrote in a steady hand on a 
timber balk: 

“Jan. 15, 4.4.M.Some at stable and shanty. So long.” 

This, the slowly smothering men felt, was their vale- 
dictory. They continued to wave the sacks with flag- 
ging strength till one, too desperate for caution, 
opened the stable door and outside felt the air thrust 
down by the fan blowing fresh and clean through the 
darkness. 

The men in the stable stumbled out and started 
toward the shaft. Those in the shanty, remembering 
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Bee and Thomas, refused to follow. The men led by 
Fetty and McNeill had gone forward only a little way 
when they ran into the arms of the rescue team. 

If the nineteen who died at Farmington had had 
self-rescuers some of them, at least, would have been 
saved. If the twenty-three who barricaded themselves 
in stable and shanty had been so equipped they could 
have walked from the mine, immediately after the 
explosion, unscathed. 

When Tennessee failed to extinguish a fire in her 
Rockwood Colliery, where eight men had been en- 
tombed, she appealed after ninety-one days of vain 
effort to West Virginia for aid. Lambie and Robert 
Lilly assembled a team and went, taking with them 
also George McCaa, former all-American fullback of 
Lafayette and now an expert in the Federal Bureau 
of Mines. In thirty-two hours the team had extin- 
guished the fire that had burned for three months and 
had brought the bodies to the surface. 

Inconspicuously buried in Lambie’s report, one 
reads two sentences that can stand elaboration. He 
and his men had been advancing through the mine by 
building successive airlocks. They were resting behind 
a lock, gas masks off, when the fan that had been 
pouring fresh air down blew a fuse. Of the incident, 
Lambie’s report says: 

“Tt took some time to get the auxiliary steam fan 
into operation and the ventilation restored ‘to normal. 
During this interruption, a small amount of gas leaked 
through the airlock, as the pressure inside the seal was 
greater than the atmospheric pressure.” 


The Moloch of the Mines 


That is all. Here is what happened: When the fan 
failed, the damp beyond the barrier surged against 
the four-ply canvas of which the center of the lock 
was built, tore one corner of the fabric loose from the 
framework of beams, and poured in upon the unpro- 
tected men. Most of them jumped for their masks. 
Lambie and McCaa leaped, too, but not for safety. 

Together they caught the loose corner of canvas that 
flapped in the gas current and held it down, checking 
the flow. They could not stifle it completely. Though 
they breathed as little as they might, the damp, drib- 
bling through, turned them giddy and weak. But they 
kept the fabric in place until men who had resumed 
their masks came to their aid and nailed it down. 

It is such men who fight the Moloch of the soft-coal 
fields. Sooner or later—sooner than most persons 
dream—they will whip -him. 

Carelessness with open lights in mines, carelessness 
in the presence of live wires, carelessness in blasting— 
“Easier to pick ’em up than pick ’em down,” says the 
miner as he overloads his shot—carelessness in setting 
timbers and mine props, carelessness about machinery 
will continue to produce deaths. Yet such deaths are 
becoming fewer. 

In West Virginia, under the steady attack of the 
men of its Mine Department, Moloch grows weaker. 
In 1927 he took 590 lives from the soft-coal fields. 
In 1928 the total was 470. In 1929 the death list will 
be smaller still, thanks to Robert M. Lambie, his 
associates, the legislature, and the operators of West 
Virginia—a state that is beginning to realize her 
greatness and the responsibilities of greatness. 








HE FIRST President of the 
United States was a planter. 
So is the thirty-first Presi- 
dent. When George Washington 
died, his landed estate amounted 
to somewhat more than sixty 
thousand acres, conservatively 
valued at five hundred and 
thirty thousand dollars. He was 
the richest man in America. 

One hundred and thirty years 
afterward we have another Presi- 
dent, also a planter. Mr. Hoover's 
1260 acres in California look 
small compared with those vast 
acres owned by the land- 
acquisitive Washington. And 
they are three thousand miles to 
the west of Virginia, in a country 
of which the first President knew 
nothing. But the value of these 
1260 California acres is approxi- 
mately three quarters of a million 
dollars; that is to say, as much 
as the total fortune left by 
Washington. 

When I visited Hoover Farm, in 
Wasco, Kern County, these com- 
parisons ran through my head. I 
thought of Washington’s Virginia 
land. Poor, thin soil it was for the 
most part—and, despite the gen- 
eral’s keen and curious interest in 
agriculture, badly farmed. Nobody 
knew better than George Washing- 
ton how wretched were the farming 
methods of his day. He was on2 of 
the first men to realize that slave 
labor was dear labor; also that 
continuous cropping of tobacco 
without fertilizer or rotation left 
the soil impoverished and almost 

sterile. 

What would George Washington 
have thought of those 1260 acres 
of Kern County silt, a veritable 
pudding of friable soil, able to pro- 
duce seven or eight tons of alfalfa 
and two bales of cotton to the acre? 
What would have been his impres- 
sions if he could have looked, as I 
did, upon the battery of modern 
machinery parked in the yard back 
of the neat bungalows; the com- 
missary dining hall where free 
labor eats three meals a day of a 
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general quality better than Wash- 
ington himself had upon his own 
Mount Vernon table; the clean, 
well-built cottages that house the 





Leslie W. Symmes, a practical New England 
Yankee, is now chie} pilot of the Hoover enterprise. 


regular laborers, with 
water, modern 
perfect comfort? 

It is a far cry from the Virginia of 
1799. Yet I am not sure that Wash- 
ington, in his last days upon the 
Virginia estates, did not contem- 
plate most of the basic great ad- 
vances in the tilling of the soil. He 
did not foresee such a modern 
plantation as Hoover Farm, in- 
deed; but his active, eager mind 
prompted him to go far and wide in 
search of better methods. He was 
the best farmer in the America of 
his time, and his tireless experi- 
mentation showed that he knew 
the husbandry of his period was 
poor and that better husbandry 
was somewhere around the corner. 

This reverence for the soil and 
this deeper interest in the creation 
of its fruits is common to nearly all 
great men of constructive mind. 
I do not know what feeling 
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HOW PRESIDENT HOOVER FARMS 


Engineering and Efficiency Are Doing Therr Utmost 
to Make His 1260 Acre Ranch Pay 





actuated Mr. Hoover when, about 
the year 1921, he associated himself 
with a few other men for the crea- 
tion of a great irrigated plantation 
out of desert lands, but it could 
not have been the desire for 
profit alone. 
There are, indeed, no quick 
and certain profits in agriculture. 
Mr. Hoover's keen technical 
mind understood that, I am sure. 
No; there is a lure in the owner- 
ship of land that appeals to the 
creative sense in men. The tilling 
of the soil was man’s first real 
adventure, and when the veneer 
has been rubbed off the other and 
more spectacular activities of a 
busy man’s life this ancient call 
of the land almost surely comes 
to his ears. 
It would be absurd, though, 
to advance the notion that Mr. 
Hoover did not hope for profits 
from the Wasco plantation. Of 
course he did. The first Presi- 
dent, for all his love of the soil, 
was not planting for his health. 
To the good planter profit is 
the justification of his faith and 
administration. That Mr. 
Hoover has not coaxed a profit 
from his farming operations is due 
to a number of conditions which 
I shall describe later. But if the 
red ink has been altogether too 
decorative in the Hoover Farm 
ledger, this too is something which 
the first President knew. There 
were times when Washington had 
the humiliation of being dunned by 
his creditors, despite the fact that 
he was perfectly solvent. 

Washington farmed for profit 
and finally got it—mostly, how- 
ever, in the form of increased 
valuation of his properties. The 
thirty-first President farms for 
profit too—and may finally get it. 
Washington was not what we call 
a gentleman farmer. Neither is 
Hoover. Gentlemen’s farms are 
not expected to pay. They need 
support whenever the gentleman 
is farming, and when he absents 
himself they need alimony. 
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Hoover Farm is not a 
show place. There is not a 
building upon it which is 
not practically employed. 
In the superintendent’s 
office there is no excess of 
furniture. I looked round 
the walls of the office for 
a photograph of the Presi- 
dent. There was none. 
Evidently nobody makes 
the attempt to flatter the 
vanity of the principal 
owner. There were some 
photographs of various as- 
pects of the farm and a 
map of the planted plots. 
In front of the office build- 
ing, in a circular plot 
around which leads the 
driveway, was a flagpole 
flying the Stars and 








Stripes. It has been 
there for several years. 

Indeed, except for the 
words ‘‘Hoover Farm” over the 
simple gateway, and the same words 
which appear upon the box labels in 
which the fruit products are packed, 
there is no outward indication of 
the President’s association with the 
place. 

I wondered about this name 
“Hoover Farm.” In Southern Cali- 
fornia—and Kern County, though 
on the north side of the Tehachipi, 
is economically part of the Los 


Angeles territory—such parcels of - 


land are usually called ranches. In 
fact, around Los Angeles any plot 
of ground large enough to raise a 
Belgian hare is called a ranch, 
and if your plot is large enough to 
raise not only a Belgian hare but 
also three leghorn hens you are a 
superrancher—an evstanciero. Yet 
this is not Hoover Ranch but 
Hoover Farm. 

Why do I describe Mr. Hoover 
as a planter rather than a farmer? 

In Washington’s time the two 
words had distinct meanings. A 
planter was a farm operator, han- 
dling large units with much hired 
labor, producing commodities for 
the market. The farmer tilled a 
small unit for sustenance, or for 
sustenance and a marketable sur- 
plus, and the plot of ground which 
he farmed was likewise his home. 
As many economists believe that 
agriculture in the United States is on 
the eve of a radical change toward 
the tilling of large units on a fac- 
tory basis, the word planter so long 
in disuse may be resurrected. 


Now, Mr. Hoover does not live 
at Hoover Farm and does not 
intend so doing. This plantation in 
Wasco is a business operation. It 
Gees provide sustenance for its 
resident workers to a small degree. 
There is a farm garden in which 
vegetables. are grown, and_ the 
forty Missouri mules which furn- 
ish most of the tractive power are 
fed upon home-grown alfalfa. But 
the barley for the mules is bought 
from outside; and the home vegeta- 
ble garden is worked by the laborers 
themselves, the owners supplying 
only the fitting of the soil, seed, 
and water. There are eggs and milk 
for home use. That is all. The ener- 
gies of the operation are directed 
toward producing for a market. 


The Market Problem 


Whether such an operation as 
Hoover Farm make money 
depends almost wholly upon mar- 
keting. Good farm management 
can be hired. Especially in an irri- 
gated district, the trickiness of the 
elements plays a minor part. And 
it may be assumed that, before the 
crop is planted, it has been demon- 
strated that the soil is fitted to 
produce that crop. The main ques- 
tion is, to what sort of market is 
the product going? 

It was the misfortune of the 
Hoover Farm to stumble into the 
worst possible markets up to 
the present time. The grain farmer, 
the hog raiser, the cattleman will 


can 
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The ranch is not intended to be in any way a show place or the hobby of a gentleman farmer. The 
buildings are neal, severely utilitarian, yet altogether adequate for the everyday needs of the staff. 


understand and sympathize with 
President Hoover, planter, in the 
tribulations of these postwar years. 
Conversely, on account of his per- 
sonal experience no man in agricul- 
ture is better fitted to understand 
the marketing problems of the 
farmer than Mr. Hoover. He is 
pledged to try, to the utmost of his 
power, to help solve them; and 
it will not make his keenness less 
lively in such a work that he has 
a problem of his own. 

When the Wasco lands of the 
Hoover Farm were in process of 
being changed from desert to plan- 
tation, probably it seemed logical 
to devote most of its acreage to 
grapes, peaches, apricots, and 
plums. Raisins had proved most 
profitable during the war years and 
the peak year of 1919. Dried fruits 
and canned fruits had paid well. 
So had table grapes. The result 
was that the planting of the 1260 
acres included 220 acres of orchard, 


devoted to both canning and drying 
peaches, apricots, and plums; and 
360 acres of grapes—mostly Mus- 
cats and Thompson Seedless for 
raisins. 


To anyone who knows the 
present situation of the dried and 
canned fruit and grape growers of 
California, that layout is enough 
to cause cold chills. Long before 
the grapevines were in bearing, the 
deflation of farm prices had come. 
Worse than that, the high prices of 
grapes of all kinds had incited 
landowners into a perfect frenzy of 
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This panoramic view of President Hoover's adventure in practical farming at Wasco, Kern County, California, gives an idea of the exlent 
of his land—twelve hundred and sixty acres. ds Western farms go, it is neither large nor small. 


planting; in consequence the worst 
conditions came when the new 
vines, coming into fruit year after 
year, multiplied the production so 
rapidly that it was almost necessary 
to cease talking of pounds and tons 
and to adopt some measure of 
computation parallel to the as- 
tronomer’s light years. Heroic ef- 
forts to increase consumption of 
these products, resulting in clever 
advertising and the soundest mer- 
chandising ever done, failed to 
take up the slack. 

Strictly speaking, I suppose it 
is nobody’s business but Mr. 
Hoover’s whether his farm makes 
money or not. But there are one or 
two considerations that seem to 
excuse the impertinence of this 
survey of conditions at Wasco. In 
the first place, a President becomes 
a sort of public property. We were 
interested in Mr. Harding’s news- 
paper, in Mr. Roosevelt’s active 
and robust children, in Mr. 
Coolidge’s collie. 


Without Benefit of Laws 


But the curiosity we have about 
the Hoover Farm is less idle than 
that. Much was said on both sides 
during the campaign that ended 
last November about farm relief. 
It was deliberately put forward as 
the major issue. Overproduction, 
or bad marketing, or unjust tariff 
discrimination, or all three, were 
held to prevent a reasonable profit 
for the producer of foodstuffs. 
How much of the effect of these 
factors can we see on the President’s 
own plantation? 


Again, how is Hoover Farm deal- 
ing with its problems without bene- 
fit of legislation? In other words, 
is anything being done on Hoover 
Farm which shows the way for the 
farmer to help himself? 

Finally, is Mr. Hoover employ- 
ing his well-known engineering skill 
and his demonstrated powers of 
organization in this private busi- 
ness of his? Naturally, he is too 
busy a man actually to direct the 
affairs of Hoover Farm. He didn’t 
even see the farm last year; he has 
not visited it since 1927, nor is he 
likely to visit it again for some time. 
But the President has a penchant 
for picking the nght man and put- 
ting him in the right place, and 
though he cannot spare the time to 
go to Wasco we may suppose that 
he hasn’t forgotten Hoover Farm 
altogether. 

- With these questions in my own 
mind, I drove through the big gate 
of Hoover Farm, up the driveway 
lined with fig and olive trees, and 
entered the offices, there to meet 
the new manager of the plantation, 
Leslie W. Symmes. Mr. Symmes 
has come recently to Hoover Farm. 
He is an agricultural engineer 
whose experience has been with the 
cultivation of large tracts of land 
in many parts of the world, notably 
in the Florida everglades and in 
Louisiana. Presumably he has been 
selected as the man to cut deep 
into the agricultural problem at 
Wasco. He has an interesting and 
formidable job. He must be several 
kinds of an engineer in one—irriga- 
tion, drainage, cost accounting, 
planning, and marketing. 


. 


Mr. Symmes, a tall, spare, tan- 
ned New England Yankee, was 
courteously reticent on some 
points. He inclines to the good old 
New England adage: ‘Don’t pre- 
dict onless ye know.” There are 
many things he doesn’t know yet. 
For instance, how many of those 
grapevines are going to be pulled 
out and replaced by a crop which 
will be less likely to meet a glutted 
market? 


Premium Prices 


This is a moot question in Cali- 
fornia to-day. The Hoover Farm is, 
with its 360 acres of grapes, deeply 
involved in that situation. In the 
San Joaquin Valley vines are al- 
ready being jerked out of the 
ground by tractors to relieve the 
pressure. What crop will succeed 
them? The answer in Wasco seems 
to be cotton. Cotton has proved 
itself in Kern County and on the 
Hoover Farm. 

This ebb and flow of crop econ- 
omy is fascinating. After years of 
slavery to cotton the Black South is 
freeing itself from the shackles and 
diversifying—going into _ grain, 
dairy products, and hogs. The flow 
of cotton production is constantly 
westward. Here on Hoover Farm, 
and in many other parts of Cali- 
fornia, cotton is proving a life- 
saver. Orchards and vineyards have 
proved to be the shackles on the 
West Coast. 

Last year, planting nothing ex- 
cept the standard Alcala variety of 
cotton, pure and certified seed, the 
Hoover Farm got a premium price 
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Much of the fertile farm is planted with young fruit trees which are just beginning to bear good crops. However, under present conditions of 
overproduction the trees do not pay, so the manager is taking them up and replanting the land with cotton. 


for the early picking—twenty cents 
a pound. For the second picking it 
got 19.7 cents, and the third picking 
brought two mills less. The cost of 
production was about thirteen 
cents. Kern County as a whole will 
have 40,000 acres in cotton this 
year and hopes to average about a 
bale to the acre at a production 
cost of fifteen cents. So Hoover 
Farm runs below the average in 
cost and, with its bale and a half to 
the acre, is much above the average 
in yield. 

I saw a considerable acreage of 


spinach on the farm. Although un-° 


usually cold weather has held back 
its development, it was in good 
condition and will probably be a 
profitable crop, as it is contracted 
for by a near-by cannery at a fixed 
price. There was also a small acre- 
age of onions, but in the opinion of 
the manager onions cannot be prof- 
itably raised, and their culture will 
be discontinued. 

And why not onions? They grow 
well and produce heavily. This 
takes us directly into the marketing 
problem and the question of farm 
relief. It has been a grievance of 
the American onion grower that his 
product has come into a market 
already flooded with onions from 
Spain or Egypt, which a too gener- 
ous tariff has let past the gates. 
Assuming this to be true, would 
Hoover Farm be benefited by a pro- 
hibitive tariff on foreign onions? 
This problem, you see, links the 
President’s farm up with producers 
all over the country. 

But here enters another vexing 
situation, which seems to challenge 


farm relief so far as the tariff is 
concerned. There is competition 
other 
foreign lands. There is the competi- 
tion between one section of the 
United States and another. There is 
competition between one crop and 
another; between oranges and 
apples, rice and potatoes, wheat 
and rice. The Hoover Farm onions, 
fine as they are, happen to come 
into the market with Texas onions, 
which are nearer 


than the competition of 


cost. French privateers, also, were 
always on the lookout for a nice 
cargo of tobacco going from Wash- 
ington’s plantations to England. 
The privateers of the present day are 
perhaps represented by those astute 
gentlemen in offices who take their 
toll of profit from the farm crops 
as they travel from producer to 
consumer. The Father of his 
Country finally became so con- 
vinced that tobacco didn’t pay that 

in 1789 we find him 





Eastern markets. 

It was thus with 
potatoes. Hoover 
Farm can raise pota- 
toes of the highest 
quality, but it 
doesn’t pay. A good 
deal of potato- 
planting machinery 
still stands on the 
plantation, mute 
t'estimony to the 
truth that it isn’t 
what the farmer can 
raise, it is what he 
can profitably mar- 
ket. 

I don’t want 
to drag George 
Washington into 
this too much, but 
I can’t resist the 
temptation to note 
that he had much the same situa- 
tion to deal with in his farming 
operations. He raised tobacco. So 
did the other Virginia planters. 
Many times they had the chagrin 
of seeing their crop go into a rigged 
or glutted market and sold at a 
price which did not bring back the 
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Harvey Kilburn, Mr. Hoover's 
first manager, nursed the farm 
in its infancy. 


4 making a contract 
_ witha tenant farmer, 
in which it was ex- 
pressly stipulated 
that the tenant 
should raise no more 
tobacco than he 
needed “for chewing 
and smoking in his 
own family.” 

As far as Hoover 
is concerned, it is 
difficult to see how 
any change in the 
tariff on agricultural 
products would 
make a difference 
there. Surely not in 
the matter of rai- 
sins, table grapes, 
or orchard fruits. 
California is a tre- 
mendous exporter 
of all those commodities. Not 
with cotton. Not with alfalfa. On 
the contrary, it would seem that 
any marked upward swing of the 
tariff would have the opposite ef- 
fect if retaliatory tactics followed, 
on the part of foreign countries, 
of making it more difficult to export 
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the dried and canned fruits which 
account for so large a part of the 
Hoover Farm total acreage. This 
remark is offered, not as from an 
expert but merely as from an ob- 
server. 

Hoover Farm will try under Mr. 
Symmes to lift itself up as much as 
possible by its boot straps without 
benefit of farm relief. It has already 
done much that is laudable. For 
example, even though table grapes 
have been a drug on the market, 
Hoover Farm has not done so 
badly as some others with them 
because it has pursued a policy of 
quality packing and intelligent 
marketing. Most of these grapes go 
to the Los Angeles market. About 
noon the dealers of Los Angeles 
are called up on the long-distance 
phone and asked how much they 
can use next day. With this in- 
formation in hand a crew of men 
cuts, grades, and packs, and the 
grapes are then put on a_ truck 
which travels all night to be at the 
market first thing next morning. 


Big-Unit € lultivation 


In pursuance of this belief in 
quality marketing, Mr. Symmes 
said that he was much interested 
in the proposal that all California’s 
Alcala cotton should go to market 
wrapped in white cotton bagging 
instead of jute, bearing also a strik- 
ing and handsome label. It would 
add something to the cost, but it 
would have great advertising value, 
establish the quality idea, 
and furnish a use for a great 
quantity of the poorest lint, 
which now goes begging in 
the cotton market and helps 
to pull down the price of 
better staple. 

Then too, the farm must 
be combed over for op- 
portunities to save labor 
and expense. ‘‘Can we 
afford to cultivate the vine- 
yards as much as we do?” 
asked Manager Symmes. 
“Considering our returns 
from the grapes, would one 
less cultivation be better 
economy? It costs $12 a 
day to send the tractor 
through the vineyard. Does it pay 
to do that last degree of clean 
cultivation?” 

Hoover Farm has a fixed expense 
of somewhat more than $100,000 a 
year. This gives an idea of the 
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magnitude of the agricultural oper- 
ations and likewise suggests that 
considerable cost accounting is 
involved. 

I was particularly eager to get 
Mr. Symmes’ ideas on the subject 
of the farming of big units versus 
the cultivation of family tracts. 
This question is much on the car- 
pet. An official of the Bank of Italy, 
which is becoming one of the great- 
est landowners in California, told 
me unofficially the other day that 
he was becoming convinced that 
the machine farming of large units 
under alert business management 
was going to be the way out for 
agriculture on the West Coast. 

On the other hand, there are 
those who are very skeptical about 
this big-acreage farming. Aside 
from the social factor involved 
and the one-horse farmer, with all 
his disadvantages, has been the 
backbone of the country for a good 
many years—big-scale farming has 
proved not to be the bonanza it 
might appear on paper. The history 
of a great many showy experiments 
of this sort has been that they were 
financed by what the theatrical 
profession calls angels—wealthy 
men who hoped for a profit but 
were not severely damaged if they 
didn’t get it. 

Mr. Symmes has all his life 
specialized in the management of 
big units, and naturally he believes 
in the possibility of their coming 
through successfully. “‘ But,” he told 
me, “‘it depends upon management, 
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Mr. Symmes should know. On 
one of his great plantation jobs he 
had the employment of eleven 
thousand negroes and handled 
two-million-dollar budget. 


The Crux of the Question 


One more factor, which Mr. 
Symmes didn’t mention but which 
was certainly implied as to Hoover 
Farm, is intelligent irrigation. With 
a bare five inches of normal rainfall 
a year the Wasco lands would re- 
vert to desert straightway, were it 
not for tapping some reservoir. 
Mere irrigation isn’t sufficient. 
The proper use of water for any 
given land, for any given crop, 
indeed for any given plot of ground 
within the whole, requires expert 
knowledge and study. In the case 
of cotton, on these irrigated lands 
quality and poundage depend abso- 
lutely upon the way the water is 
used. Before planting time the fur- 
rows are made, and after a pre- 
liminary irrigation the cotton is 
planted on top of the ridges. In this 
warm position the seed germinates, 
and the plant starts quickly. Mule 
teams are used to cultivate two 
rows at a time. Mr. Symmes hopes 
to replace the mules by tractors 
before long, but in the cotton 
fields there will be a problem of us- 
ing the machine and also maintain- 
ing the necessary high ridges during 
cultivation. 

Hoover Farm has ditch rights in 
the water that comes down from the 
High Sierras. But thissupply 
hasn’t proved trustworthy. 
So on the plantation there 
are nine wells, run by elec- 
tric pumps, and the larger 
part of the whole acreage 
is piped. 

The problem of Hoover 
Farm, we may conclude, is 
not essentially different 
from the problem of the low- 
liest farmer in the land. 
Given good management, 
good soil, good weather, and 
willing hands, there still re- 








Hoover colton drew a premium price in 1928. As the “ pay” 
crop, it helped counterbalance some of the losses. 


the kind of crop, and the geo- 
graphical situation of the farm. 
In some respects its size should give 
it an edge; but size operates heavily 
against it when the requisite fac- 
tors I just named are lacking.” 





mains the market question. 
It was the problem that 
bothered Washington at 
Mount Vernon, and 
it has bothered every farmer since 
his day. It is the problem which the 
new admininstration has to meet. 

It will be tackled by a Chief 
executive who has a farm problem 
of his own. 


YOUTH AT THE TOP 


United States Senator Robert M. La Follette, Jr. 


By HENRY 


T IS NOT inconceivable that the third day 

of the 1928 Republican convention at 

Kansas City will go down in history as the 

occasion on which Robert M. La Follette, 

Jr., emerged for the first time as a national figure 

in his own right. The evening of that same day saw, 

it is true, the nomination of Herbert Hoover for 

President; but this had been a 
virtual certainty. 


F. PRINGLE 


conscience of that convention had been moved, be- 
cause the delegates saw that here was a man. with 
courage offering a program in which expediency had no 
part. Unquestionably there were hundreds in the 
gloomy hall who felt that the principles for which he 
was standing were right and would some day prevail. 
The vast majority, however, applauded the manner 

in which the minority platform 





With half the hall hardly aware 
that the recital of Republican 
achievement had ended, the flood 
lights glared on a slender, smil- 
ing young man. The delegate 
from Wisconsin, howled the con- 
vention chairman into the micro- 
phone, would now present the 
minority report of the committee 
that had drafted the platform. 
The delegates would give their 
attention to the Hon. Robert M. 
La Follette, Jr., senior United 
States Senator from Wisconsin. 


No Bromides 
They did. From the lips of this 


apparently affable young man 
came no bromides about pros- 
perity, no repetitious promises 
that everything was right in the 
best of all possible worlds. He 
denounced the oil conspiracy, the 
monopolization of electric power, 
the use of the injunction in labor disputes, the landing 
of armed forces on foreign soil without the consent of 
Congress. Never, he said, had the American principle 
of equality been “so challenged as it is to-day.”” What, 
he asked, did the party propose to do for the farmer, 
to whom the nation owed so much? 

In front of Bob La Follette was a majority definitely 
opposed to nearly everything he was saying. Yet 
throughout the hall men listened. At first the applause 
came only from the Wisconsin delegation and the 
other rebels. La Follette was not misled by a few 
hurrahs, obviously satirical, which followed his criti- 
cism of President Coolidge for disapproving the 
McNary-Haugen farm bill. 

“Tt is so unusual for a Wisconsin delegate to receive 
applause from a Republican convention,” he said 
amiably, “that I pause to thank you for it.” 

This time there was no sarcasm in the cheering; and 
when he had finished his presentation of the minority 
platform—which was swiftly voted down, of course— 
the crowd yelled and stamped its approval. 

It would be pleasant to believe that Bob’s personal 
triumph had come because, for the moment, the 
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Robert M. La Follette, Jr., a chip of the old block. 
He holds his Senatorship through his own ability. 


had been presented. They were 
unmoved by the matter it con- 
tained; La Follette was the leader 
of a cause completely lost as far 
as the 1928 convention was con- 
cerned. 


Lost Causes 


But he did not rant or scold or 
affect an air of melancholy after 
the usual pattern of those who 
lead lost causes. He was vigor- 
ous and self-assured. Of the 
thirty-five planks that heretical 
Wisconsin delegations had offered 
the party since 1908, he re- 
minded the convention, thirty- 
two have become law, although 
all had at first been received with 
hisses. Bob seemed, as he spoke, 
certain that his present views 
also would be accepted in the 
end. There was nothing of the 
defeatist about this young man 
whose voice carried to the most 
remote sections of the hall. 

That night telegraph dispatches to newspapers 
throughout the country said, in effect, that Hoover got 
the votes, but La Follette got the cheers. No longer 
was he merely “ Young Bob of Wisconsin,” a member 
of the Senate through the accident of his father’s dy- 
ing in office. He had absolved himself of two grievous 
charges: that he was young and a famous man’s son. 


IT. 


Seated behind his desk in the Senate Office Building 
at Washington, Bob La Follette seems very young. It 
is preposterous that this man, who looks even younger 
than his thirty-four years, is United States Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Bob has none of the eccentricities so dear to what 
its members describe as “the most august deliberative 
body on earth.” His thick black curly hair is closely 
cut. There is no carnation in his buttonhole, nor 
does he appear to derive quite the feeling of satis- 
faction experienced by most of his colleagues upon 
hearing their own voices. In the Senate Chamber he is 

(Continued on page 156) 











IS BUSINESS WRECKING THE 


AMERICAN HOME? 


rapidly big business is extract- 

ing the young husband from 
the American home. When a man 
marries the inference is that he 
does so because he enjoys his wife’s 
companionship and _ because he 
wants a home and, possibly, chil- 
dren of his own. He plunges into 
business with renewed vigor in 
order that he may realize these am- 
bitions. It is a disturbing back fire 
of our modern economic machinery 
that the same business which makes 
family life financially possible is 
wrecking the family by taking the 
father out of the home. Too many 
homes are fast becoming merely 
asylums for business widows and 
orphans, with the young husband 
an absentee landlord who has all 
his mental furniture at the office. 

Too much overtime is essentially 
the problem of the white-collar 
salaried worker. A contractor who 
tried to overwork his ditch diggers, 
especially without extra pay, would 
soon hear from the union. 

But Big Business, which advo- 
cates the five-day week for the la- 
borer and which runs its intricate 
machinery with all the care of a day 
nursery, says to the salaried worker, 
‘Make the grade or break. There’s 
plenty more where you came from.” 

The worst of it is, there are 
plenty more. Our colleges and busi- 
ness schools are turning out white- 
collar candidates, ready to be 
shipped to Chicago, New York, or 


[ IS appalling to consider how 
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San Francisco, by the carload. Most 
of the young graduates who flood 
the market are unmarried and can 
afford to step into the job of the 
man above at a smaller salary. 
Moreover, the ambitious bachelor 
who works overtime robs nobody 
but himself, whereas the young 
father who misses his chance to 
get acquainted with his children 
snatches away their most valu- 
able racial heritage—understanding 
companionship with the older gen- 
eration. The father can’t afford to 
take the chance of losing his job 
because of the family, so the family 
has to accept the alternative and 
lose the father. 


Stranger in the House 


The attitude on the part of Big 
Business, which refuses to safe- 
guard its brain power as well as 
its hand power, is not only short- 
sighted but economically unsound. 
The home, as now constituted, is 
the outstanding market for the 
great majority of the products 
which industry must sell. As a 
creator of population, the family 
is the only source of the endless 
supply of new customers. Even 
before it is born the baby makes 
a market for layettes, perambula- 
tors, and insurance; and as the 
child grows older its wants steadily 
increase. The single man may de- 
cide to live in a tent or wander 


about the world, but the family 








man must have adequate food, shel- 
ter, and clothing for his wife and 
children. It is the family which in- 
tensifies the demand for the radio, 
the automobile, the vacuum cleaner, 
and a thousand and one luxuries. 
If the family is so important a fac- 
tor in marketing, would it not pay 
industry, instead of breaking up 
the home by extracting the father, 
to devise means of cementing fam- 
ily ties? If business prosperity de- 
pends upon a stable society, as 
economists tell us, is it not busi- 
ness as well as social suicide to take 
the example of the father from his 
children? 

“Bobby screams when his father 
comes near him,” worried one 
young mother. “It’s because he 
sees his father so seldom that he 
doesn’t even know him!” 

This is not an isolated case. 
There are thousands of children 
growing up in the homes of the 
white-collar workers to whom the 
father is merely the man who 
hates a noise. 

How can such children learn the 
values upon which society is based? 
Dependability, courage, considera- 
tion for the rights of others are 
qualities which are handed on by 
living example from father to son. 
But how can a child emulate a 
father he does not know? If he gets 
his ideas of courage from a movie 
melodrama, and his tolerance of 
lawlessness from the front page of 
the daily paper, how can we expect 
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the child to be anything but reck- 
less and resentful of restraint? And 
how can a society made up of such 
individuals be conducive to sta- 
bility and business prosperity? 

Were wholesale overtime on the 
part of the salaried man unavoid- 
able, there would be nothing more 
to say on the subject. But in spite 
of some of the apparently un- 
changeable factors much of this 
overwork is due to plain ineffi- 
ciency. 

‘‘Why is it that your boss never 
announces till four p. M. that he 
has to go to New York or Los 
Angeles?” demanded one young 
bride indignantly when her hus- 
band came home from the office 
at midnight too weary even to 
sleep. “‘And that ten-pound report 
he simply had to take with him 
on the 11:15—there may be some 
witchery about the late-afternoon 
hours which gives executives the 
transcontinental urge, but why wait 
till the whistle blows to demand the 
report?” 


Overtime and Overwork 


Inefficiency also commonly ex- 
presses itself in a state of hectic 
hurry on the mind of the poor ex- 
ecutive. Because he is not quite 
sure of himself, many a manager 
tries to cover up his deficiencies by 
working overtime and by demand- 
ing equal, though blind, devotion 
on the part of the men under him. 
He is both the victim and the cause 
of that disease which one business 
man diagnosed as Americanitis—a 
state of mental impatience which 
demands immediate results with- 
out counting the ultimate cost to 
the business or to the human ma- 
chines. 

For a hundred-yard dash to suc- 
cess such hurry and reckless waste 
of energy may be necessary, but 
for the long pull a steadier outlook 
and a husbanding of resources are 
vital. Every good manager knows 
that his force must be mentally 
alert if he wants work done rapidly, 
efficiently, and at low cost. Instead 
of wearing down his employee’s 
physical reserve by habitual over- 
time he puts an additional man on 
the job. He uses overtime to meet 
an emergency, not to cover up his 
inefficiency. 

But inefficiency is not only an 
executive failing. Its trail runs 
through the average business day. 


What wife hasn’t wondered why 
so many business conferences, 
which break up her carefully 
planned bridge parties, consist of 
a three-hour luncheon and only an 
hour’s work? If one is to believe 
reports, the awarding of business 
contracts often depends, not so 
much on the ability of the business 
firm to do the work involved as 
upon its ability to import the most 
expensive liquor and stage the best 
parties. 

What would the husband say if 
his wife ran the home in the same 
way? Suppose when his key clicked 
in the lock some night she should 
look up sweetly and say, “I’m 
sorry, dear, but there’s nothing to 
eat to-night. I’ve got an unavoid- 
able conference with the milkman. 
We’re going out for dinner and 
look over our accounts. Don’t wait 
up for me. I expect we won't get 
through till after eleven.” 

Would this be more absurd than 
many current business practices? 

Inefficiency is, however, only 
one of the contributing causes of 
overwork. The supposedly infal- 
lible — success-through-perspiration 
complex has firmly gripped our na- 
tional consciousness. Nothing could 
be more plausible than the theory 
that it is the amount of time you 
give your work which counts, not 


the quality. It is a democratic ideal 


which places the presidency of the 
bank within the reach of every 
office boy, however stupid, if only 
he has a good physique. 

Nothing could be farther from 
the truth than this childlike faith 
that anyone who habitually works 


overtime can succeed. Not every- 
one is capable of the quality of 
work which makes overtime profit- 
able. Only one clerk can rise to 
be president of the bank at a time. 
What have the fifty other clerks 
gained who have given up their 
family life and wasted the midnight 
kilowatts in search of a fading illu- 
sion? We are forced to the perhaps 


undemocratic conclusion that un- 
intelligently used overtime is just 
as apt to spell ill health and bad 
temper as it is to spell busines ad- 
vancement. 

But even granting the utopian 
theory that a great deal of overtime 
is the sure elevator to financial 
success, doesn’t money often cost 
too much in real values? People 
sometimes have to choose whether 
they want to be wealthy or happy. 
Not that wealth and happiness can- 
not grow on the same family tree, 
but frequently money is too ex- 
pensive. When the young husband 
comes home too weary to do any- 
thing but find fault; when the tired 
business man must have liquor to 
pep him up; when wives begin to 
flirt with other men is the candle 
worth the burning? 


The Invisible Corespondent 


Of course, how long each man 
should work is a problem in itself. 
Some men need eight hours’ sleep 
to retrieve their tempers, while 
others can worry along on six. 
One man can work at a pace which 
would kill his friend and still be 
bubbling over with energy. There 
is no panacea for the ills of over- 
fatigue, but it is significant that 
the wives and husbands who see 
each other a few nights a week are 
the ones who are staying married. 

“Business is the invisible co- 
respondent in many a divorce suit,” 
explained one judge who passes on 
thousands of divorce cases a year. 
“Often the husband has grown such 
a stranger to his wife’s likes and de- 
sires that he is actually bewildered 
when she asks for a divorce. On 
the other hand, many wives bring 
on their own widowhood by de- 
manding a standard of living which 
automatically separates them from 
their husbands. 

‘““As one young husband said to 
me, ‘I worked ten hours because 
Elise wanted more money than I] 
could make in eight. Still she wasn’t 
satisfied, so I worked sixteen hours 
a day to get more money. And then 
she complained I was neglecting 
her!’ This chap got his millions, but 
he lost his home.” 

Most husbands promise them- 
selves that they will plunge body 
and soul into business until they 
have enough money to make the 
financial future of their family 

(Continued on Page 155) 











MODERN ART IN INDUSTRY 


Stubbornly Resisted at First, It 1s Now 
Sweeping All Before It 


By 


ECENTLY I was walking through an 
exhibition of modern decorative arts 
with a manufacturer. “I wish vou 
would explain it,” he said. “ All modern 
art is new to me, although I've learned 
quite a bit from the artist who worked 

out some modern fixtures at our plant. I never thought 

I'd have to know anything about art to run my 

business,” he laughed ruefully, “but it certainly looks 

like it now.” 

This manufacturer was deeply interested in every- 
thing—in the cork walls, the steel dining room, the 
glass and aluminum ceilings, the textiles, the furniture, 
and the art objects. He was not the only manufacturer 
who during the past winter was probably for the first 
time brought face to face with the necessity of learning 
what beauty, in the practical field of industry, means 
to-day. All day long, through this permanent exhi- 
bition of modern decorative art, trooped keen-eyed 





men—executives, salesmen, foremen—examining these 
results of codperation between artist designers and 
manufacturers and deciding what the possibilities for 
such codperation were in their respective fields, and 
what the competition would be. 

For, starting with the brilliant showing of contem- 
porary French decorative art at Lord & Taylor’s and 
the international exhibitions at 
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To manufacturers absorbed in production and to a 
public absorbed in its prosperity, this revolution may 
seem to have happened almost overnight. To artists 
and designers it is nothing new or surprising except 
as an ironically complete demonstration of the triumph 
of a correct idea or correct taste. Unlike the painter or 
sculptor, the designer in this country had practically 
no recognition, and there was no opportunity for him 
to demonstrate his abilities save in the scattered in- 
dividual patronage of sophisticated persons. 

In 1925 the United States government was the only 
great allied nation to decline the invitation from France 
to exhibit in the International Exposition of Dec- 
orative Arts at Paris; and it declined on the ground 
that it had no modern decorative art worth mention- 
ing. In the winter of 1928-29 the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, the American Designers’ Gallery, and the Art 
Alliance of America—not to mention various individ- 
uals—staged exhibitions of modern decorative art by 
American designers and architects which for original- 
ity, invention, and true creativeness were adjudged bv 
able critics as equal in dignity to the work of European 
decorative designers. 

For a long time these artists and architects had been 
conscious of the fact that the change to modernism 
was true, logical, and necessary to a spirited machine 

production; but the manufac- 





Macy’s and Wanamaker’s, the 
movement has taken such _phe- 
nomenal hold that even now its 
influence has quickened every in- 
dustry whose ultimate object is to 
make life pleasurable. When a dis- 
tinguished group of artists formed 
the codperative American Design- 
ers’ Gallery, and when in February 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
opened its series of modern rooms 
by American artist designers, the 
final seal of authenticity was put 
upon a movement which came to 
America like a hurricane. 

Why this craze for modern dec- 
orative art? For years modern art 
has been, in the mind of the pub- 
lic, something to laugh at, some- 
thing ridiculous, grotesque, crazy. 
Suddenly modernistic decoration 
and decorative arts are avidly 
embraced, and manufacturers are groping blindly 
and hurriedly for artists and stylists to bring their 
production into line with the public demand. They 
cannot find this art in museum documents. It exists 
as a vision without concrete form only in the mind 
of the living artist, and from him alone can the solons 
of modern industry procure it. 
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COURTESY METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
An iron jar serves as a focal point for the modern 
back yard as it is designed by Ely Jacques Kahn. 


turer, rarely having any esthetic 
vision, did not see the possibil- 
ities until they were demonstrated 
by men who were courageous 
enough to show their work al- 
though unprotected by copyright. 
Aroused by these various exhibi- 
tions, American manufacturers are 
now puzzled to know just what 
direction their efforts should take. 
Meanwhile they are marking time. 
Several agencies exist to give them 
advice and encouragement and 
help them analyze the trend of 
consumers’ tastes. In an effort 
to understand the situation | 
discussed the subject with several 
men and women in these kev 
positions. 

Our manufacturers are welcom- 
ing modernism, first because thev 
are forced to by economic competi- 
tion, and second because they are bored with the old 
thing. Mrs. Stanley Resor, of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, is doing much toward bringing artists and 
manufacturers together. As the situation exists to-day, 
she believes modernism is still in the field of the in- 
dividually designed room until manufacturers and 
buyers are assured of successful quantity production. 
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“Take a manufacturer 
of metal beds,” explained 
Mrs. Resor. ‘‘ Before he 
makes molds which will 
cost him $30,000 apiece he 
wants to be absolutely 
sure that the design is both 
sound structurally and 
appealing to the general 
public. So he must go 
slowly. But while he 
doesn’t quite know what 
to do with the new thing, 
the manufacturer is de- 


cidedly bored with the old, 








publicity. This repels the 
honest manufacturer, the 
store buyer, and the sin- 
cere designer; for only it 
the design is good will the 
movement last. The first- 
class designer is helpless 
unless the buyers, the art 
advisers, and the adver- 
tising agencies all get to- 
gether and decide to have 
nothing but the very-best. 

‘“As soon as we get 
modernism into produc- 
tion it will sweep the 
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for outside his production 
problems he has played 
safe for so long that he 
wants a little excitement. 

‘“‘Let us say he manufactures furniture. Once a year 
he comes East and looks over the presentation of a 
leading furniture store. If he finds mahogany is the 
thing, he buys a few pieces, takes them back home with 
him, and makes as exact and as inexpensive machine 
copies as he can. That is about all the initiative he is 
called upon to use. He has never had to bother about 
design because he could always copy a period— 
whether American antique, Italian renaissance, or 
French primitive—following the fashion of the year. 
He has no such bellwether in modern design, since so 
many different types of modern things are being 
created. He must use his own initiative in selecting a 
good designer and then have the courage not to tamper 
with the latter’s design. 

“‘We find a demand in the West and in the East for 
the modern thing, but it has not yet influenced the 
large middle section of the country. Broadly speaking, 
I would say modernism is still in the hands of the 
individual designer and the decorator; but all change 
in fashion works from the top down, and it will not 
be long before manufacturers 
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Raymond J, Hood in fashioning this office pul to work every 
modern material that mighl add to its everyday use and beauty. 


country. But the move- 
ment needs definite and 
enthusiastic backing by 
the retailer. It’s going 
to get it—whether we think so or not—but it will 
move along more soundly and more quickly if the 
outlets to the consumer get together and decide on 
some common road we can travel. We must clear the 
way for the true designer, being careful not to dictate 
the design to him, for in the fine quality and freedom 
of the design lies the success of the movement.” 

The Metropolitan Museum for years has been preach- 
ing the idea of design in manufacture, and in its ex- 
tension work and in co6dperation with manufacturers is 
constantly urging upon them the importance of the 
quality of the design. Mr. Richard F. Bach, who di- 
rects this work, believes that the present is a deci- 
sive moment for the manufacturer. 

“In modernism there is no traditional purity to fall 
back upon,” he explains. ‘‘Therefore that manufac- 
turer will be successful who has the finer design. He 
must educate his taste so that he can distinguish be- 
tween spurious temporary prettiness and truly sound 
classic design, which is always the same in quality 
whether it is old or modern. The Museum has been 

able to help him to the most 





in all industries relating to the 
home will be calling in com- 
petent designers and pushing 
the modern thing.” 

Mrs. Resor’s analysis is cor- 
roborated by Miss Dorothy 
Shaver, head of Lord & Tay- 
lor’s department of fashions ~ 
and interiors. Miss Shaver | 
says that manufacturers are | 
up against it in selling modern- 
ism to buyers through the 
Middle West, who have not 
yet digested the idea that 
styled goods are salable. It is 
much easier to sell them the 
traditional thing. 

“Everyone will have to 
come to modernism eventu- 
ally,” she declared. ‘The great 
drawback is that here is a 
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thing that has never been done. — — 





authentic in the past periods, 
and its present exhibition in 
the modern period, which is 
its eleventh presentation of 
industrial art, is in the same 
line of policy. 
“Manufacturers come to us 
continually, asking for advice 
and direction in producing 
contemporary industrial art. 
They want to know where 
they can find the right artist 
and the right design. It is, of 
course, outside our province 
to direct them to one artist as 
against another. But we can 
advise them as to the gen- 
eral outlines of their par- 
ticular artistic production 
problem. And more and more 
I am called upon by whole 
associations of manufacturers 
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Many manufacturers who are 
not sincere are using a fake 
modernism simply as a bid for 
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A room without contrasts, one that breaks down the 
immediate and opens up mental horizons, is this study 
fora man’s country home designed by Ralph T. Walker. 


to address them on the sub- 
ject of design. They want 
guidance and education, now 
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that they are realizing the importance of design and 
the designer.” 

It is unfortunately true, however, that the artist 
designer in Europe as well as America must protect 
himself from unscrupulous manufacturers who pirate 
his work. Recognizing and no doubt being a victim of 
this situation himself, Paul Frankl, who for years had 
fought a lone battle for modernism in the United States 
(always excepting Frank Lloyd Wright, whose archi- 
tecture has been the inspiration of the most advanced 
architecture of Europe) helped to organize the Ameri- 
can Union of Decorative Artists and Craftsmen. One 
of the chief purposes of the Audac, as it is called, is 
to safeguard the work of designers by securing effective 
copyright laws. Mr. Herman Rosse, president of the 
American Designers’ Gallery—which maintains per- 
manent exhibition rooms for modern designers—feels 
that designers must make an appeal to the better ele- 
ment among manufacturers to help them prevent the 
exploitation of the designer. 


The Keynote of Coéperation 


“Until the designer has been able to force through 
laws to protect him in the way that the Berne Con- 
vention copyright laws have protected his European 
colleagues, his economic position will be precarious,” 
says Mr. Rosse. ‘‘His creative faculty will be at the 
mercy of industry because of lack of organization of 
what may easily become one of the strongest arms of 
American industry. 

“It may be asked why the artist designer does not 
sufficiently adapt himself to local conditions to work 
with large manufacturers, instead of showing his work 
under his own auspices. The sad answer is that the 
designer as a creator is not yet in a position strong 
enough in the industrial field to insure his dominating 
the factory output to the extent which has made his 
similar control over the product of factories in Europe 
so successful. Unlike the European designer, the 
American designer is still looked upon as a necessary 
evil, and his insistence upon better design is regarded 
as of the same irritating quality as a factory hand’s 
demands for higher wages.” 

The Art Alliance has organized a new department 
whose aim is to bring the reputable manufacturer and 
the competent creative designer together. It will ar- 
range that a decorative artist or craftsman look at 
a manufacturer’s output and give advice and criticism. 
Or the designer may arrange to edit existing designs or 
to style and design whole lines for the manufacturer. 
In this way manufacturers may be sure of getting 
sound artistic advice from reputable specialists. 

It is important, however, that those specialists come 
in direct contact with the workmen. It is not enough 
to have a willing manufacturer and a willing designer. 
Between the paper design and the accomplished prod- 
uct there must be a skillful craftsman. This is often 
a point at which the material and the design seem to 
battle. Here is where the true craftsman steps in and 
harmonizes the conflicting elements and turns out a 
fine thing, much in the same way that a fine actor 
makes a live character out of dull typewritten words. 

It is not surprising that our workman, who has had 
no experience or education in anything but stupid 
copying, should have no little inherent conception of 





his function as coworker with the designer. The quick- 
est way to educate him is to have the designer work 
by his side, controlling his hand at the very moment 
it begins to falter, educating his eye—the designer 
in turn being educated in what the limits of the ma- 
chine are. No composer writes songs without having 
constantly in mind the exact limits of the human voice, 
and no designer can get the best out of his design unless 
he knows intimately and can guide the workman in 
the technical difficulties his design encounters. 

An artist made some scale drawings for a piece of 
ornamental ironwork. They were perfectly correct, 
but the shopmen worked and experimented over it a 
long time and could get no results that seemed right. 
The artist came to view the work, only to remain 
overnight at the factory and himself turn out two 
models, which were viewed with relief and admiration 
the next morning by the workmen. It is in this depart- 
ment of modern manufacture that our country is 
weak. 

I was examining some metal brocades with a buyer 
one day. He displayed the American textiles, then the 
French, handling the latter with reverence. “‘We’re 
babies compared with them. They’re artists, down to 
their finger tips.” 

Yes, the art is in their very finger tips from baby- 
hood. I went down to the beauty parlor in my hotel 
in Paris on one occasion, and there in the back room 
was a lad of twelve, brother of the manicurist, em- 
broidering on a piece of tapestry—for fun. In the parks 
I often came upon young boys and girls embroidering. 
Art runs through the fabric of French industrial 
history. Yet there was a time when they, like us, were 
ignorant by the side of the really gifted craftsmen, 
who came to France in the train of the great Italian 
painters and sculptors invited by its kings to glorify 
France by their art. We are witnessing a similar phe- 
nomenon here, for with our vast wealth the steady 
infiltration of foreign craftsmen is necessary to carry out 
the tremendous demand for luxuries which our native 
craftsmen have not the skill to make. 


Artistic Craftsmanship 


Many of the great leaders in the modern decorative 
arts in Europe are neither artists nor business men but 
men who come from the ranks of skilled craftsmen. 
Ruhlmann is so great a cabinet maker that he takes 
place as a great creative designer; Edgar Brandt is 
actually the finest ironworker in France. Sue et Mare 
are furniture makers; Marinot and Lalique are glass- 
blowers; Poiret a dressmaker; and Rodier a weaver. 
Because they were first of all artists at their craft, 
they remained artists in interpreting and sympathizing 
with the modern feeling which their fellow artists 
were depicting on canvas and in sculpture and archi- 
tecture. Their modernism is sound, therefore, because 
it is an organic part of the finest craftsmanship of 
which they are capable. 

In our country we have no manufacturer whose 
name in a like manner is synonymous with artistic 
invention and daring in the industrial decorative arts. 
The whole idea of artistic craftsmanship is new to the 
American manufacturer, who is trained first of all to 
make his business pay, whereas the emphasis in Europe 
is on the artistic merit of the thing he produces. 
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Lacking this feeling and training, the manufacturer 
must take the designer into his organization as an 
actual working member of it and work, not for im- 
mediate profit but for the sake of the industry’s gen- 
eral progress. What the business man must pay the 
most famous designer is a mere pittance compared to 
the vast sums he lays aside for exploitation. 

It is hard, however, for a manufacturer to distin- 
guish between good and bad design, about which even 
authorities quarrel. The field is full of superficial 
designers—academic a few years ago—who have be- 
come modernistic to supply the market, and it is this 
type of modernism of which the constructive manu- 
facturer should be suspicious. If he chooses the fake 
modernist he will find himself saddled with an already 
outmoded style, after the European manufacturer 
has passed on to other phases of modern development. 

Designing, to be sound, must be the most efficient, 
the newest, and the most beautiful use of a material. 
A textile design, for example, should always submit 
to the purpose and the quality 
of the material. To drape a veges 
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To determine between simply linear designing and 
organic designing is the great and difficult task of 
discrimination before the manufacturer to-day. And 
it is by his choice that his success as a modern adven- 
turing force will be decided. It is a new adventure in 
life for the manufacturer. In the middle of his career 
he must put behind him all the safeties of tradition 
and take a chance with his own taste and initiative, 
wedded to an artist’s daring and vision. And on the 
quality of his taste and his willingness to take a sport- 
ing chance rests the fate of the modern period in 
American industrial art. 

The number of manufacturers who are eager to take 
this chance is growing rapidly. I overheard a conversa- 
tion between a manufacturer and an artist who was 
analyzing a set of furniture designs he wished made: 

“T don’t understand this thing at all,”’ the aggres- 
sive young manufacturer said. “‘But I am willing to 
take a chance if you are, and see what we can do with 
your designs. I’ve got my business organized so that 

in one hour a day I can do all 





woman in skyscrapers just be- 
cause they are modern is 
grotesque. A great French 
designer will take the principle 
of the skyscraper and, dis- 
carding the obvious, select 
the rhythm and pattern only 
so far as it can be part of the 
nature and purpose of the 
fabric. The same is true of 
beds, bottles, chairs, and wash- 
tubs; unless the design fits in 
with the usefulness and dura- 
bility of the article it is mere- 
tricious and will be nothing 
more than a fad. 

Every serious producer not 
only has an interest in what 
sells but a genuine interest in 
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A bathroom by Henry Varnum Poor, remarkable for its 
underglaze decoration. All exposed fixtures are beautified. 
The room is equipped with convenient cigarette holders. 


the work that needs my special 
attention. I’d like to broaden 
out and experiment.” 

It is this very quality of 
daring that makes originators 
in any field. I have spent a 
whole afternoon with Henry 
Ford talking about men and 
women, morals and art— 
things seemingly unrelated to 
his work. But he had time to 
wonder and dream and dare, 
and it was his unending won- 
der and curiosity that fed his 
genius. Some sense of wonder 
now comes into the field of 
art industries. 

The mode of the moment 
may be reflected in our clothes 
and articles de luxe, but things 








the inherent goodness and 
rightness of his product. And 
if his modern designs are 
created by an artist designer 
of high ability those designs 
will stand the test of time 
and usage. 

The industries which cater 
to style—such as the cloth- 
ing industry, furniture, rugs, 
ahd textiles—are immediately 
concerned with a generation 
of their wares. But a fine 
locomotive stands with no 
need of touch from a stylist’s 
hands. A dynamo, a motor, a 
valve, so long as they have 
been untouched by arty 
hands, become examples 
of design followed by true artist designers. They have 
been the inspiration for European modern design; they 
are the most perfect things in our modern industrial 
art, and with their purity of form as a touchstone the 
manufacturer and artist alike will be guided correctly 
in this era. 
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Built entirely of metal, this dining room by Herman 
Rosse speaks of motor cars, all-metal planes, and other 
products of the machine age as it exists in America. 


requiring the expenditure of 
thousands in the making of 
new molds and patterns will 
necessarily go more slowly and 
more sanely. But after all, 
from the esthetic point of view, 
there is something that goes 
beyond style and mode and 
beauty, something that lies in 
the union of true and free 
artistic conviction. 

The manufacturer, the re- 
tailer, and the public thus 
have the unique and thrilling 
opportunity to create among 
themselves a new beauty at 
the direction of the artist 
designer—something which 
so long as the objects exist 
will testify that we had a taste of our own and that 
we lived a life uniquely of our own and of our own 
day. That has been the history of all great periods, 
and we are in the midst of making one to-day. It is 
the expression of the creative self-consciousness of 
our machine age. 
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THE ENTIRE WORLD OF HUMAN ENDEAVOR IS EMBRACED IN THESE ITEMS OF 
FACT AND COMMENTARY ON WHAT IS GOING ON ROUND ABOUT THE GLOBE 


HE RIGHT REV. CHARLES FISKE, 

Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
Central New York, before the fif- 
teenth annual synod of the Prov- 
ince of New York, New Jersey, 
and Porto Rico, in session at Gar- 
den City, arraigned modern civili- 
zation, “which conceives God as a 
magnified Rotarian and practices 
sanctified commercialism as Chris- 
tianity.” The bishop said faith 
in a personal God was breaking 
down. 





Panama Canal traffic increases. 
During the first fortnight of January 
there was an average of 19.26 ships 
daily, with tolls of $79,464, against 
an average of 18.67 vessels and 
$78,807 during December. Only one 
set of locks at Miraflores is in use, 
the others being in repair. 


I TWELVE months 3,500 college 
seniors have been interviewed by 
educational representatives of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, in connection 
with a graduate-student course of- 
fered by that concern. Of this 
number of undergraduates 1,900 
had applied for permission to take 
the course; 260 were chosen. In 
addition to graduate training West- 
inghouse offers other courses. For 
the two-year intermediate course, 
open to high-school graduates, 33 
applicants have enrolled. Every 
year the concern trains a few men 
from foreign countries; these num- 
bered 13 in 1928, representing 


twelve colleges abroad. 


Princeton's president, Dr. John 
Grier Hibben, foresees that wealth 
will test America severely. ‘‘ Certain 
subtle and insidious dangers of 
prosperity must be recognized,” he 
warns. “There ts danger that the 
soul may become small and mean and 
base. We must be careful not to let 
prosperity become alien to religious 
impulse and inspiration.” 


—— new military plans, in 
the shape of a secret memoran- 
dum by General Groener, minister 
of defense, were published in Lon- 
don unexpectedly. Thedossier leaked 
out through some official source, 
and there was a tow-row in Berlin 
when the news reached the Prus- 
sian capital. Groener foresees an- 
other world conflict and considers 
the likelihood of Teutonic entry 
through compulsion not at all im- 
probable. He urges that Germany’s 
old battleships be replaced by ar- 
mored cruisers. 


Sherman Loomis, a Brooklyn lum- 
ber dealer, has left an annuity of 
$125 “for board and care of my roan 
pony, Betty, for as long as she shall 
live.” A brother is charged with carry- 
ing out this provision. Betty has been 
in the Loomis family for years. 


D° NOT mourn the passing of the 
buffalo—at least, not yet. 
Canadian and American herds of 
the lumbering brutes William F. 
Cody and his fellow Indian scouts 
used to slaughter have increased to 
20,000 head. They begin to offer a 
pasturage problem. Twenty hunt- 
ers, chosen by lot yearly, are each 
allowed to shoot one bull buffalo in 
Arizona, where the state’s bisons 
range Rock House Valley. The free 
animal is impressive. Not at all the 
dejected-looking beast that lum- 
bers heavily around zoo inclosures. 


But Grandfather’s curly buffalo 
robe—there was always one in the 
farmhouse sleigh, you will recall— 
is gone for good. Too stiff for 
motor-car use, that fascinating pelt, 
which breathed fustily of a red- 
skin’s prairie. 


Lexington, Kentucky, has been 
chosen as the site for a new $1,000,- 
000 Veterans’ Bureau hospital. It 
will be erected on a 289-acre tract 
west of the city and will accommo- 


date 350 beds. 


EW LIGHT on Christopher Co- 

lumbus is shed by a_ burial 
record of the discoverer, to be ex- 
hibited at the Seville Exposition. 
It has been pronounced authentic 
by Spanish history savants. Ac- 
cording to this document Colum- 
bus did not die in poverty, as has 
been supposed. He had means, 
although he was not wealthy. Until 





a few years ago it was difficult for 
research students to delve among 
Spanish archives, photostatic cop- 
ies of records being forbidden by 
the government. Restrictions have 
been removed now, and a large 
number of scholars, many financed 
by American patrons, are at work 
in dusty alcoves. 
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LBERT BUSHNELL HART, _his- 
A torian of the George Washing- 
ton Bi-Centennial Commission, 
hails as an important discovery the 
documents found in a trunk once 
belonging to Betty Washington 
Lewis, George Washington’s only 
sister. The find has been taken to 
Washington, D. C., from Sealston, 
Virginia, where it was purchased by 


Henry Woodhouse, of New York. 
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Inventions continue to make the 
world more difficult for crooks. The 
radio photograph, for instance. The 
police used one to nab a Filipino 
forger in Honolulu the other day. He 
was wanted for raising checks in 
New York. While en route from San 
Francisco to the zone of surf boards 
and sunshine, his Rogues’ Gallery 
picture was wirelessed ahead of him. 
He walked down the gangplank right 
into plain-clothes arms. 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY'S experi- 
H ment of rearranging Harvard 
College into unified residential 
groups and houses will be financed 
by Edward S. Harkness, of New 
York, who has informed President 
Lowell that he will be glad to fur- 
nish the $11,300,000 needed. Hith- 
erto Mr. Harkness has been noted 
for his gifts to Yale, where Hark- 
ness Quad and Tower are the New 
Haven institution’s chief boast. 
Three new groups of buildings will 
be erected in the vicinity of the 
present Harvard dormitories along 
the Charles River. Other buildings 
now standing will be reclassified in 
house groups. Faint memories arise 
of Woodrow Wilson’s suggested 
transformation of Prospect, Old 
Nassau’s imposing street of clubs, 
into academic units. There was a 
wail from hard-boiled old grads 
with pocketfuls of money, when 
that was bruited abroad—and Pros- 
pect survives untouched. Porcellian 
and its fellow clubs at Cambridge, 
however, are not affected by Presi- 
dent Lowell’s enthusiasm. 


WORLD’S WORK SCRAPBOOK 


One of the finest bits of archaic poly- 
chrome sculpture found in years has 
been unearthed beside the peristyle 
of a Pompetan house by museum 
excavators. It ts a marble statue of 


Apollo, four feet high. 


sven ENNISMORE, twenty- 
two year old heir of Great 
Britain’s Earl of Listowel, and a 
Socialist, has renounced his herit- 
age and title. From now on he will 
be known as William Francis Hare, 
the name he used when he was a 
student at Oxford. “‘I am going to 
live in a bed-sitting room in Lon- 
don, on £3 a week,” the radical 
nobleman told his friends. “I hope 
that in time the fact that once I 
was known as Viscount Ennismore 
will be forgotten.” 


Germany's air trust, Lufthansa, 
will open a regular transatlantic 
service between Hamburg and Berlin 
and Buenos Aires this month. Three 
recently completed flying yachts of 


the Rohrbach Romar type will be 


employed. There will be no connec- 
tion with any shipping company. 


i pen as a campaign issue per- 
meates the electorate of South 
Kensington, London. Sir William 
Davison’s wife divorced him last 
October. When this Parliament 
member’s renewed candidacy came 


‘up, in connection with England’s 


next general election, the women of 
his bailiwick jibbed. They swing 
47,000 votes, in comparison with 
male ballots to the number of 
20,000. Hence what they say must 
be listened to by politicians with at 
least an outward show of respect. 
Davison, M. P., is a Conservative. 


Why not turn to playwrighting? 
Especially when you learn that Bay- 
ard Veiller, author of “The Trial of 
Mary Dugan,” collected $482,000 
in royalties during the first year's 
run of that sob-melodrama. Once 
upon a time Veiller was a police 
reporter, glad to collect his fifty 
dollars weekly in Park Row. 
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i ers STAINED GLASS ASSOCIATION 
of America wants the Ways and 
Means Committee of Congress to 
increase duties on imported prod- 
ucts of their trade. George L. 
Payne, president of an important 
studio at Paterson, New Jersey, 
asserts that this protection is 
necessary, if the industry is to flour- 
ish while cheap European labor 
prevails. ‘‘It is most desirable that 
an American type of stained glass 
be developed, in accordance with 
the distinct type of architecture 
in this country,” he remarks. About 
900 studios manufacture stained 
and leaded glass in the States. 


Max LTtebermann ts considered 
the dean of present-day German art- 
ists. At the age of eighty, he is prest- 
dent of the Prussian Academy of 


Fine Arts and works industriously. 





2 porte hemoglobin—hemo- 
globin being the coloring mat- 
ter of the blood—was discovered 
recently by Professor Hans Fischer 
in Munich, but he declines sole 
credit, likening his laboratory suc- 
cess to the man who places the top 
stone upon a pyramid. Crystallized 
hemoglobin has never been used 
for medical purposes, and hitherto 
no dissolvent has been found. 
Blood contains 4 per cent of hemo- 
globin to 96 per cent albumen. 
“Little or nothing is known about 
albumen,” Professor Fischer re- 
marks, “‘but it appears to have the 
property of dissolving hemo- 
globin.” A complete treatise on 
the subject is to be published. 


A surgical suite has been suggested 
as a memorial to Edgar A. Bancroft, 
of Chicago, a former United States 
Ambassador to Japan, in Tokyo's 
proposed $5,000,000 international 
medical center. 


ILLIAM TRAVERS JEROME, who, 
W:: a political campaigner, used 
to display “‘red light” brass checks 
from the tailboards of trucks on 
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New York’s East Side (McGurk’s 
malodorous “Suicide Hall’ was 
running full blast then) and once 
smashed his way with axes into 
Richard Canfield’s gilded gambling 
house, next door to Delmonico’s, 
has been attacking the grand jury 
system as time wasting and subject 
to political influence. Now U. S. 
Attorney Tuttle retorts, at a meet- 
ing of the Federal Grand Jury As- 
sociation, that “any proposal to 
abolish the grand jury method is 
merely sensationalism.” Mr. Tuttle 
regards grand juries as protection 
against the encroachment of auto- 
cratic power, with the only alter- 
native a “dangerous bureaucracy.” 





Steadily the modernization of Tur- 
key moves on apace. The Angora 
Assembly may decide to enforce 
adoption of the metric system this 
year. But the reform will not be a 
drastic one, for the system is in use 
already by Turkish customs and 
many commercial houses. 


N EXPERT on pyorrhea, Dr. 
John P. Buckley, of California, 
suggested at a session of the Chi- 
cago Dental Society that there 
should be a nineteenth amendment 
to the Constitution, prohibiting the 
eating of certain foods. Dr. Buckley 
went on record that good tobacco 
and candy did not harm the teeth 
to any extent. But he advocated a 
diet composed of rough foods which 
would stimulate the gums. The 
convention was told that Chicago 
residents wore ten million dollars’ 
worth of gold fillings in their 
mouths, and that $15,000,000 in 
gold teeth was buried yearly in 
these United States. 


Total revenue of the forty-eight 
different governmental units that we 
label the United States was $1,758,- 
581,000 in 1927. While general 
property taxes furnish a large por- 
tion of state revenues the chief item 
of receipts is from license sales. 
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, epee MENUHIN, a twelve-year- 
old violinist prodigy, who has 
appeared with the Philharmonic- 
Symphonic Orchestra in New York, 
now owns a $60,000 Stradivarius. 
Henry Goldman, of Goldman, Sachs 
& Company, bankers, heard Yehudi 
at Carnegie Hall and invited the 
boy and his father to luncheon. 
“T should like to give you a violin,” 
said Mr. Goldman. The child hesi- 
tated for days before he made a 
choice from four instruments fash- 
ioned by the craftsman of Cremona. 


The Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, 
pastor of the Central Congregational 
Church of Brooklyn, will preach at 
the opening of the League of Nations 
conference in Geneva on Sunday, 
August 25. Dean Inge, of London, 
delivered the sermon last year. 


oS pe FORD will build a_ two- 
mile water tunnel in Detroit, 
with a capacity of a million gal- 
lons daily, for the purpose of dou- 
bling the size of the Ford electric 
power plant in that city. Although 
the tunnel will be used by the auto- 
mobile factory exclusively, title to 
it will rest with Detroit. It will cost 
$2,500,000, the entire expense be- 
ing borne by the Ford Motor 
Company. When the tunnel is 
completed the concern will be using 
twice as much city-furnished water 
as theentire municipality consumes. 


The United States has a woman 
trade commissioner at Oslo, Nor- 
way—Miss Gudrun Carlson, of Min- 
neapolis. She is a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota and six 
years ago was made director of the 
home economics department of the 
American Institute of Meat Packers. 





R. AUSTIN H. CLARK, biologist of 
the U. S. National Museum, has 
elucidated a new theory of evolu- 
tion. His concept is that man ap- 





peared on earth substantially as he 
is to-day, to all intents and pur- 
poses a product of special creation. 
Humans arrived because of the 
inherent capacity of life to produce 
a variant with enormously enlarged 
brain, in an environment where it 
was able to survive. This biologist 
sees no genuine evidences of inter- 
mediate forms between man and 
monkey. 


The original “ Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy” of the theater died at a Pitt.- 
burgh hospital last winter from 
pneumonia. He was Wallace Ead- 
dinger, forty-seven years old, who 
had been seen in many successful 
réles since he made his first stage 
success as a child of seven. 


| age YEARS’ task in bibliographi- 
cal research is nearing com- 
pletion at Teachers College, in New 
York. The Bureau of Curriculum 
Research of that institution now 
has on file 100,000 references, and 
outlines of 30,000 courses of study. 
More than 60,000 of the references, 
which include every educational 
article published in the United 
States since 1910, “have been ab- 
stracted and evaluated and are 
now ready for use.” There is some- 
thing appalling about academic 
statements. One visions the mid- 
night watts expended upon “evalu- 
ating”’ 130,000 separate educational 
exhibits. Behind the sappers and 
miners of evaluation marches the 
conquering cohort of enlightenment. 


P. R. Roland-Marcel, director 
general of the French National Li- 
brary (Bibliothéque Nationale), rec- 
ommends immediate expansion of 
the present French library system 
into one modeled upon free libraries 
in the United States. M. Roland- 
Marcel recently returned to Paris 
after a survey of American methods. 


LL OVER the United States the 
W. C. T. U. (Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union), backer 
of the Anti-Saloon League in its 
crusade against rum, resulting in 
the Eighteenth Amendment, cele- 
brated the ninth anniversary of 
prohibition. Ten thousand com- 
munities joined in the rejoicing, and 
ministers were requested to deliver 
sermons employing as a text the 
organization’s slogan, ‘Give Pro- 
hibition a Chance—The Liquor 
Trade Had Its Day.” 











Miss Jean Hoey, member of the 
New York State Crime Commission, 
regards city truant schools askance. 
She told a Knights of Columbus meet- 
ing the other day, “By forcing chil- 
dren to do studies which they dislike 
and by issuing any number of rules 
these schools create in the young a 
disrespect for law and order, and 
develop resentment against the whole 
community.” 


Soe of the New York 
Telephone Company in 1928 
amounted to $180,908,592. After 
all deductions were made net in- 
come was $29,169,020, equal after 
preferred dividends to $9.82 a share 
on the 2,806,000 common shares 
outstanding. Surplus after divi- 
dends was $5,096,020. Net increase 
in installations was 158,370, and 
the average number of telephone 
calls handled daily was 11,393,000. 
This latter figure is an increase of 
750,000 over calls put through in 
1927. Dial service was extended by 
opening nine new offices for this 
brand of service. 


Chester D. Pugsley is the donor of 
a prize fund to the American Scenic 
and Historic Preservation Soctety. 
From its income the society will 
award, annually, a medal for the 
most important park service per- 
formed in the United States. 


Seas College, at Galesburg, III., 
has ruled that hereafter fresh- 
men shall be ineligible for pledg- 
ing by fraternities or sororities. 
President Albert Britt calls the 
plan “the open year” and cites 
the fact that it is really a return to 
a custom established in 1855, when 
the first Greek-letter chapter was 
installed at Knox. President Britt 
believes that the change will result 
in approximately 90% of those 
eligible for election in their second 
year of residence “making” frater- 
nities. At present 74% of the men 
and 58% of the women students 
are chapter members. “The open 
year” was not enforced upon an 
unwilling campus population. A 
referendum favored trying it. 


Narcosan has been rejected as a 
specific cure for drug addicts, after a 
six months’ test in a special ward at 
Bellevue Hospital, in New York 
City. The biochemist who invented 
the process retorts that the “cure” 
has not had a fair trial. 
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NCE in a while the cartoonist 

fleshes his pencil weapon in 
political flesh which quivers. Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks, British 
Home Secretary, has winced under 
pictorial attack upon “Dora,” as 
the Defense of the Realm Act is 
colloquially known in London. 
“Dora” assumed Amazon stature 
during the World War. She regu- 
lates such daily habits as purchas- 
ing drinks, chocolate bars, and 
cigarettes, and the cartoonist 
Ishmaelites are fond of clothing 
Sir William, her male duenna, in 
the garb of Old Mother Hubbard. 
Sir William objects. Says he, “You 
have got to realize that the old 
days of the right of every man to 
do what he likes will not work in 
the twentieth century.” Hinc tlle 
lacrime, Sir William. 


One of the human-interest touches 
at Buckingham Palace, during King 
George's illness, was the distress of 
his pet terrier. The dog made persist- 
ent efforts to invade the royal sick 
room. When repelled, it crouched 
beside the door and whined. Only 
Princess Mary could make it eat. 




















ie TAKES courage to scrap two 
years’ creative work. Deems 
Taylor, composer of The King’s 
Henchman, has done this. He had 
been commissioned by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company to write a 
successor to that singing drama. 
“T got stuck with too much 
thought,” he frankly admits. “You 
can’t have too much thought in an 
opera. It goes by emotion. I shall 
set to work on something else.” 
He has begun work. Street Scene, 
Elmer Rice’s Manhattan stage 
success of this season, will furnish 
his second libretto. New York’s 
tired business man, dragged in the 
wake of his wife to Tristan and 
Isolde, must have rubbed his eyes 
when he read Mr. Taylor’s remark 
about operatic thought. 
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Berlin has been using an anti- 
grippe serum, discovered by Dr. 
Atwood, an American physician, in 
its battle against influenza. The Ber- 
lin type of disease ts milder than 
the ailment that ravaged the United 
States. Dr. Atwood explained the 
method of making and using his 
serum at a physicians’ congress in 
London last summer. 





NIVERSITY budgets are to blame 
for low academic salaries, 
according to a committee of Yale 
University faculty members, ap- 
pointed by Yale’s chapter of the 
American Association of University 
Professors to investigate the in- 
comes and living costs of campus 
instructors. ““The precedent of in- 
creasing the number of teachers as 
rapidly as new funds become avail- 
able,” says the committee, “‘pre- 
vents any considerable increase in 
average salary. This policy is not 
only the chief cause of low salaries, 
but also of deterioration in the 
quality of the teaching profession.” 


A merger of provision stores, in- 
volving $19,000,000 and  yoking 
under one control 3,500 shops, has 
been effected in England. The merger 
was arranged by the Home and 
Colonial Stores, Ltd. 


OQ" burners in private homes 
and small apartment houses 
numbered 422,700 on January first. 
These domestic fuel consumers will 
burn during 1929 not less than 
988,596,000 gallons. Large apart- 
ment houses, office buildings, thea- 
ters, schools, and so on, account 
for 33,550 oil burner installations; 
they will consume 777,000,000 gal- 
lons. The Oil Heating Institute 
estimates that of all the fuel oil 
burned in the States last year9.90% 
was used in oil heaters—4.99% 
for domestic and 4.91% for com- 
mercial heating. 
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Baking products in the United 
States are being manufactured and 
marketed with huge bulk totals. 
Economists unite in interpreting this 
as a demonstration that family loaf 
making may soon be a lost art. In 
1925 the value of baking products 
produced in a _ twelvemonth was 
$1,122,900,000. When figures for 
1928 are available they are likely to be 
astonishing. 





Remedy leading Parisian dressmak- 
ing firms have formed an alli- 
ance against style thievery—as 
tangible a form of robbery, they 
contend, as taking a diamond ring 
from a show-case tray. For years 
French dressmakers have com- 
plained that within a short time 
after mannequin exhibitions their 
models have been copied exactly. 
Hereafter this group of eight will 
deliver models, not to buyers in 
Paris but to the purchaser’s house 
in New York, Berlin, or elsewhere. 
Only well-authenticated persons 
will be admitted to exhibitions. 
There is even talk of tingerprinting 
foreign fashion scouts, so that pi- 
rating may be lessened. What the 
Rue de la Paix artists insist upon 
is that their inspirations must at 
least reach their ultimate market 
before they are copied. After that, 
of course, they cannot be protected. 


New York leads the states in the 
number of electrically wired homes. 
In the entire country there are 
19,012,664 wired residences. Penn- 
sylvania ts second; Illinots, Cali- 
fornia, and Ohio follow in that order. 


lr HAS taken big-league baseball 
clubs a long time to follow the 
example of college football elevens 
and identify players by numerals 
sewed upon their backs. But now 
the New York Yankees will be 
thus labeled. When you see a 3 
between the broad shoulders of a 
Yankee batsman it will be fairly 
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safe to predict a home run. Babe 
Ruth, slugging outfielder, will wear 
that number next summer. Soon 
it will be as famous as Red Grange’s 
77—his halfback symbol at the 


University of Illinois. 


American rayon production in 
1928 is estimated at 98,650,000 
pounds, an increase of nearly 30% 
over 1927. Makers of underwear are 
the largest consumers, cotton-goods 
factories come second, and hosiery 
plants third. Total domestic consump- 
lion of rayon was nearly 110,000,000 
pounds—12,000,000 pounds having 
been imported. 


OU may get a visa to travel in 
Italy free gratis nowadays. It 
used to cost you $10. Premier 
Mussolini abolished the visa fee 
on March first. I] Duce’s bid for 
Yankee tourists is likely to start a 
sprinting match on the part of 
other foreign countries to cadge for 
trade. But you still have to stand 
in line. Many of us would be will- 
ing to pay $10 to avoid that bother. 
Democratic thing, this passport 
necessity—that is, if elbow rubbing 
breeds democracy. 


Two French engineers, Gabriel 
Boreau and Emile Aubry, have in- 
vented an automatic violin. They call 
it a “violinista.” The playing ts 
done by an ordinary bow, controlled 
by electrical pressure and coérdinated 
with a perforated parchment roll, 
the violin itself remaining fixed in 
a cabinet. The “‘violinista”’ has been 
demonstrated in this country. 


ee cae ago when you 
went a-traveling you had the 
Adams Express Company call for 
your trunk. It was a semewhat 
leisurely proceeding, this trans- 
action—one lingered with genial 
expressman, chatting about the 
weather. Old-time expressmen are 
no more, and the greatest transfer 
of physical property ever nego- 
tiated in America has been effected. 
The country’s railways have taken 
title to the $300,000,000 business of 
the American Railway Express 
Company. Railway Express Agency, 
Inc., will swallow up the old con- 
cern. An army of 100,000 men in 
26,000 offices will be working for 
180 Class I railroads and the short 
lines instead of for one corporation 
entity. A check for $32,331,000 
passed to complete the deal. 
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American grade schools are adopt- 
ing courses in elementary scctal hy- 
giene, according to Dr. M. J. Exner, 
director of the educational work o0/ 
the American Social Hygiene As- 
soctation. Effort is being made by 
the organization to have this instruc- 
tion installed as an integral part of 
college and school curricula in biol- 
ogy, soctology, and natural science. 


L pace WILLIE died at 
Liverpool in March. That was 
the sobriquet British Tommies 
in the front-line trenches gave to 
the Rev. G. A. Studdert Kennedy 
during the World War. The padre’s 
pockets were always stuffed with 
the cheap fags which were the 
English soldier’s nicotine solace. 
Woodbines, these cigarettes were 
labeled. For three and a half years 
“Woodbine Willie” distributed 
5,000 packets a week; he was badly 
gassed but carried on. And once a 
year, after the war, he preached to 
the Royal Family as chaplain. He 
will be remembered longer than 
many generals. 


Entries in the wartime diary of 
Crown Prince Rupprecht, of Ba- 
varia, who commanded the Sixth 
German Army in the World War, 
demonstrate that he foresaw defeat 
of the Kaiser's forces as early as 
June 1, 1918. Rupprecht’s memo- 
randa are unusually meticulous. 





yee traction is still in its 
infancy. This is the opinion of 
Sidney Withington, prominent elec- 
trical engineer. Mr. Withington re- 
marks that the design of electric 
locomotives is open to a great deal 
of discussion. He sets forth the in- 
stinct of public service as “per- 
haps the chief reason for the fas- 
cination which the railroad game 
has for those who take part in it. 
It is the sense of responsibility for 
keeping the wheels turning, even 
under adverse conditions; the 
knowledge that even though one’s 
colleagues may not acknowledge 
it they know of one’s efforts and do 
appreciate them,” 
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Mural by Arthur Covey. Wood block engraving by Howard McCormick 


Tiny grains of abrasive, a plastic organic bonding material, the appli- 
cation of heat and of tremendous power—thousands of pounds pressure. 
And one type of grinding wheel is formed—wheels for certain definite 
kinds of work. In direct contrast, wheels their equal in cutting eff- 
ciency but for different kinds of work take their form from pouring a 
semi-liquid mass into molds. With five bonding processes, three abra- 
sives and hundreds of formulae, Norton wheels meet the world’s widely 
varying requirements. 


From practical experience comes the demand for a stronger or weaker 
bond, coarser or finer abrasive, or another type of abrasive, greater 
or lesser density. The slightest change in formula may produce the 
desired change in the wheel’s cutting action. By these means must be 
met the exacting demands of industry for grinding its steels and irons 
and their many alloys, as well as softer metals and other materials. 


The Covey mural in Norton Hall here reproduced presents one good 
reason for Norton success—a proper co-ordination of human effort and 
machinery. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Grinding Wheels 
Grinding Machines 








E HAVE always wondered about 

people who designed scenic 

railways, flip-flops, and wiggle- 
woggles—and now a man bobs up who 
admits having indulged in this fascinat- 
ing profession. He’s Carveth Wells; 
and after having visited the White City, 
London's giggle park, we 
think he did a bang-up 
job. 

He graduated from 
London University as a 
civil engineer, and after 
a shot at the White City 
he suddenly found him- 
self sweltering in the 
Malay jungle, building 
railroads lunch, 
and watching fish climb 
trees and 
singing carthworms 
afterward. There 
six years of this before 
he was invalided to 
America, a victim of sev- 
eral tropical diseases 
and his weight cut from 
almost two hundred 
pounds down to about 
one hundred and five. 

When his health had been regained, 
Wells found that the taste of adventure 
he had had in the Malay jungle was in 
his blood. And this, combined with the 
discovery that it is more profitable to 


before 
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talk about engineering than to practice 
it, made him over into an explorer. 

From exploring, he turned to writing 
and lecturing; but you can't blame him 
for that, not only because no one gets 
rich piloting a safari through strange 
country but because he’s a good lec- 
turer and an excellent writer. What he 
says is always accurate, but it sounds 
like lies; and that’s an asset for anyone 
who tries to make a living by entertain- 
ing a bored and blasé public. 


HATEVER John Farrar’ might 
\ \ choose as his profession you would 
still find him reviewing books in his odd 
moments. For World’s Work readers he 
writes “A Few Friends and Many 
Books.” You can’t keep a bookman 
down—which isn’t an inappropriate pun 
after all, for before he turned publisher 
he was editor of the Bookman. 

In due time, John Farrar attended 
Yale and there first made a place for 
himself in the writing game by be- 
coming editor of the Yale Literary 
Magazine. After graduation, he took one 
of the first trains to New York, carrying 
neatly folded letters of recommendation 
to publishing houses and magazines 
which were strangely inhospitable, 








Knew what he wanted. 


WITH PEN AND BRUSH 


however, to his proposition that his col- 
lege achievements fitted him for a job 
Suddenly an opportunity came to write 
feature articles, mostly crime stories, 
for the New York World. That was the 
beginning. Christopher Morley recog- 
nized his talent and began publishing 


Carveth 


—who 





No one else has a_ style 
like that of Wincte King. 


squibs from his struggling pen in the 
New York Evening Post. At almost the 
same time, William Rose Benét asked 
him to review books for the Literary 
Review. These two recommended him 
as editor of the Bookman. Mr. Farrar 
is still very much on the short side of 
thirty-five, and we assert that it is sel- 
dom in a young man that one finds such 
a singleness of purpose and unity of 
achievement along one line. 


ROM Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, 
F where there are to the square foot 
enough young ladies in various stages 
of education to delight the heart even 
of an Emma Willard or a Mary Lyon, 
comes this letter from Wincie King: 

“It is not quite clear to my mind 
just when the ambition to follow the 
fascinating career of a fireman, ringing 





truth sound like lies. 
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the bell behind galloping, foaming 
horses, changed to the esthetic but 
none the less strenuous career of artist. 
But change it did, and now it is I who 
do the foaming and the galloping. 

“The opportunities for a formal art 
education in Paris, where I lived in my 
early vears, were totally, 
lacking. This was be- 
cause it was Paris, Ten- 
nessee. However, it was 
during the years there 
that I noticed I rather 
liked struggling with the 
difficulties of making a 
drawing. Some time 
later, at Nashville, the 
managing editor of the 
Nashville Banner gave 
me six dollars for three 
cartoons. The incident 
marked the end of my 
amateur standing. 

‘“An old vender of 
foreign magazines strol- 
led into the Louisville 
Herald office, where | 
once worked, with copies 
of Simplicissimus, La Vie 
Parisienne, and others, 
crowded with good pen work that | 
studied and enjoyed. He kept on bring- 
ing them. An interest I had had in 
caricature was in this way furthered, 
until eventually I came east to do a 
series of daily caricatures for the Phil- 
adelphia Public Ledger. The series 
lasted a year, after which time I aban- 
doned caricature except as a hobby and 
jumped gayly but definitely into the 
field of magazine illustration.” 


Wells makes 


HERE is a type of magazine article 

that only a man with a trained news 
sense can write. Such a man is T. R. 
Ybarra. 

World’s Work sent him to Germany 
with instructions to produce an article 
on the particular German industry 
that had had the most spectacular 
revival since the armistice. 

Only years of experience can equip one 
for this sort of work. Mr. Ybarra’s first 
position after graduating from Harvard 
in 1905 offered him no opportunity to 
write. The itch to wield a pen was always 
present, however; and finally he joined 
the staff of the New York Times, remain- 
ing there, with intermissions, till 1919. 

The free-lance bug then bit him, and 
he headed for Europe. In 1924 he re- 
joined the Times as Berlin correspond- 
ent; next he was London correspondent 
and, for a year, traveling correspondent. 
In these capacities he found his way 
into most every corner of the continent. 
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Stimulants, 
Sedatives 
or Food WS FF 


from a Health 
Standpoint 





‘échelle 
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serious consequences. When stimulants, sed- an intelligent diet. The doctor who would not 
atives or drugs are substituted for the food hesitate to prescribe a stimulant or a sedative in 
needed to build health and strength, the penalty is case of emergency, would forbid their use in place 
certain and severe—frequently broken health and of needed foods. 
sometimes death. 


T= desire for extreme slenderness is bringing ests, there is no mystery today in what constitutes 


A famous health expert was asked bluntly, “Do 
Half-truths are often more dangerous than false- you think stimulants are harmful to everybody, no 
hoods. While it is true that an excess of fat is matter in what degree the stimulants are used?” 
undesirable and frequently dangerous in the later He said, “Not always, but everyone should try to 
years of life, it is not true that young people— put himself in such fit physical condition that he 
under thirty years of age—can ordinarily expect to will not need or desire artificial stimulation. The 
have good health if they avoid wholesome body- hunger for stimulants is an indication of weakness 


building foods and persist in a rigid “re- and evidence of improper diet or other in- 
ducing” diet. There are certainly more cases correct living habits.” 

of tuberculosis among young “underweights” =“, , ; 

than there are among those of normal 22{°: Certain practices trick the appetite and dull! 


the desire for nourishing food. When the de- 
mands of a normal appetite are too frequently 
denied, the appetite may be lost and food be 
made repugnant. 


weight. 


During childhood and the early adult years, 
Nature demands a bodily reserve upon which 
she can draw in time of need to fight disease. 
In youth a few pounds of excess weight are a 
valuable protection against physical break- 
down. The sacrifice of this needed tissue may 
result in permanent injury, although the 
accounting may not come until years later. 


Perhaps it is too late to talk to older people 
stubbornly set in wrong habits, but if the 
fathers and mothers of tomorrow will eat 
properly, exercise properly, work properly, 
sleep, breathe, stand, walk—yes—and think 
properly, they and their children will have 


Despite the claims of faddists and selfish inter- ~ better health and longer lives. 


.¢ Our booklet, “Overweight”, tells the best methods 
a*' to control these evils. It also tells what you should 
important questions of health. While the Metro- sme, weigh considering your age and height. Ask for 
politan wishes to point out most emphatically the 4 ees Booklet 59-Z, which will be mailed free. Address 
danger of too strenuous dieting at the earlier ages, aR Rr; Booklet Department, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
it also wishes to stress, no less emphatically, the a Company, New York, N. Y. 

danger of overweight at the older ages. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has . 
the privilege of consulting famous specialists on 
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Help your net profits 
with New York sales 


Are you staying out of this big market because it is hard? 


Are you in this market, but paying too much for sales—sales 
costs eating up profits? No net? 


Analyze what is wrong and you will find that the difficulty is 
to have enough stock in New York without paying too much 
for storage; and to move stock as needed without paying too 
much for small freight shipments to hand-to-mouth buyers. If 
you haven’t stock in right quantity, quality, variety, and condition, 
and can’t deliver it quickly, you don’t get the business you solicit 
and you lose the accounts you have. And if storage and delivery 
costs are high, where are your profits? 


But some concerns are making money on their metropolitan 
sales. How do they do it? They concentrate on sales and turn 
the huge local distribution problems over to experts who know 
the New York market. 


Bush Distribution Service 
will do it for you 


For many national companies and corporations the Bush organiza- 
tion performs the vital economic function of receiving, storing 
and delivering stock to their New York customers. Bush Service 
will do as much for you to help you build profitable sales by 
cutting costs and insuring against customers’ complaints and 
consequent loss of business. 


Bush Service puts at your disposal enormous waterside ware- 
houses in immediate touch with incoming freight from all 
railway and steamship lines; lofts for manufacture or assembly, 
with low cost labor, light and power; and inventory and delivery 
systems that are simple and standardized, but adaptable to your 
special needs. 


Get full details 
in “Distribution Perfected” 


Ask for the Bush Distribution Service booklet “Distribution 
Perfected” and see how your sales and profits in New York can 
be built up. If you will outline your special problems, we will 
show you the definite advantages of Bush Service to your business. 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


Bush Terminal Company 


100 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 


Please mention this issue of World’s Work 











A Stage Slump 


(Continued from Page 61) 

up their picture programs with sym- 
phony orchestras, grand opera, gir! 
dancing numbers, and _ presentations 
which are movie versions of glorified 
vaudeville shows. Movie magnates know 
from sad experience that movie fans 
nurse the hope that some day they will 
see the actual actors in true life. A dead 
screen star is not a movie-house attrac- 
tion. Not even Valentino pictures could 
draw movie business after Valentino's 
unfortunate demise. 

Just now the talkies are creating much 
excitement. Crude as they are, they ap- 
parently spell finis to hundreds of popu- 
lar screen actors, just as they spell hope 
for other hundreds of Broadway legiti- 
mate favorites. Yet even the talkies are 
not going to fill a gap filled only by the 
spoken drama, in which lines are de- 
livered naturally. 

That inherent love for play acting is 
shown in several thousands of our high 
schools where adolescents have their 
own theaters and theater companies. 

At least 20,000 productions were 
made by high-school dramatic compa- 
nies during the recent season, when so 
many Broadway actors were out of 
work. About 6,000,000 people witnessed 
these public-school performances. They 
got a taste of good theater—high-class, 
clean plays of good construction capably 
played by amateurs. These millions are 
potential audiences for professional 
theatrical performances in the provinces. 

Out of the army of high-school actors, 
who learn something about the legiti- 
mate from good coaches, regiments go 
into college dramatics. In half a thou- 
sand college or university theaters these 
young people produce good plays before 
large audiences. Some of these are by 
William Shakespeare, others are written 
by members of the student body. 

Of course Princeton, Harvard, Yale, 
and others of the older colleges have 
preserved this tradition since our first 
dramatic stock companies were brought 
over from old England for the entertain- 
ment of the culturally inclined colonies. 

By their persistence they have paved 
the way for a transcontinental activity 
in college dramatics. To-day nearly every 
prosperous, well-attended institution o! 
higher learning supports a healthy play 
producing department. 

During each academic year at Cornel! 
University, the Cornell Dramatic Club 
stages from eight to ten major produc- 
tions, to which are added from thirty 





| to forty one-act plays. 


To a smaller but not less satisfactors 
degree college dramatics flourish at 
Syracuse University, Hobart, Hamilton, 
and Wells, Elmira, and Vassar Colleges. 
In the latter institution Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Rann Kennedy—Mrs. Kennedy 
is the distinguished actress, Edith 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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THis QUIET ASSURANCE OF QUALITY 
SPEAKS ELOQUENTLY 
TO PEOPLE OF TASTE 























? To step from your library or drawing-room into 
| Cadillac or La Salle involves no change in the general 

environment . . . There is no stinting or skimping or 
f * saving in the design and adornment of Cadillac-La Salle 
: interiors, because the lavish volume awarded them by 
thousands of particular people renders that process 
unnecessary .. . It is the Cadillac Motor Car Com- 
pany's whole purpose to see to it that you merely 
exchange the luxuries of your home for the comforts 
and luxuries of the finest possible motoring . . . De 
luxe Fisher and Fleetwood coachwork render Cadillac 
and La Salle the finest and smartest cars on the streets 
of the world... La Salle is priced from $2295 to 
$9875; Cadillac from $3295 to $3995; Fleetwoods 
up to $7000—all prices f.o.b. Detroit. CADILLAC 





i Motor CAR COMPANY, Division of General 
Motors, Detroit, Michigan; Oshawa, Canada. 
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younger. It is Pyorrhea. 


Don’t let white teeth deceive you into thinking that all 
is well. Provide protection now. It is easier than relief. 
For when diseases of the gums are once contracted only 
expert dental treatment can stem their advance. 


White Teeth 


deceive 4: out of 5 
NOBODY'S IMMUNE* 


*The disease-of-Neglect Ignores Teeth, 
Attacks Gums — and Health is Sacrificed 


S your dentist will tell you, the daily brushing of teeth 

is not enough. For there’s a grim foe that ignores the 
teeth, even the whitest teeth, and launches a severe attack 
on neglected gums. It ravages health. It often causes 
teeth to loosen in their sockets and fall out. And it takes 
as its victims 4 persons out of 5 after forty and thousands 


Have your dentist examine teeth and gums thor- 


oughly at least once every six months. And when you 
brush your teeth, brush gums vigorously. For additional 
prophylaxis use the dentifrice made for the teeth and 


gums as well... Forhan’s for the Gums. 


Once you start using Forhan’s regularly, morning 
and night, you'll quickly note a distinct improvement 
in the condition of your gums. They'll look sounder, g 


pinker. They'll feel firmer. 


As you know, Pyorrhea and other diseases seldom 


attack healthy gums. 


In addition, the way Forhan’s cleans teeth and safe- 


guards them from decay will delight you. 


Don’t wait until too late. To insure the coming years 


against disease, start using 
Forhan’s regularly. Get a tube 
from your druggist. Two sizes, 
35c and 60c. Forhan Company, 
New York, 


Forhan’s for the Gums is more 
than an ordinary toothpaste. It 
is the formula of R. J. Forhan, 
D. D. S. It is compounded with 
Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid used 
by dentists everywhere. You 
will find this dentifrice especi- 
ally effective as a gum massage 
if the directions that come with 
each tube are followed closely. 
It’s good for the teeth. It’s 
for the gums. 
v y vy 


New... Forhan’s 
Antiseptic Refreshant 


It’s the perfect mouthwash. It 
sweetens breath and taste and 


refreshes mouth. It is for 
sore throat. It is asa e, pleas- 
ant antisepti: th that 





has no telltale odor. Try it! 


Forhan’s 


FOR THE GUMS 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 





(Continued from Page 100) 
Wynne Matthison—have been respon- 
sible for some notable productions of 
both Greek and Shakespearean drama. 

Similar effective college theatrical av- 
tivities can be found from Minnesota 
through Kansas to California. They arc 
creating thousands of prospective pa- 
trons of the professional legitimate stage. 
Many of these patrons scatter, after 
graduation, to rural regions where they 
acclaim the Chautauqua policy of play 
production. In ten thousand towns on 
this continent the Chautauqua pitches 
its brown tents annually and gives the 
natives a week of entertainment. That 
entertainment was originally educa- 
tional. Education has not been com- 
pletely relegated, but playlets and 
full-length plays are now featured on the 
programs. Some of these plays have had 
theirrunson Broadway. About 8,000,000 
rural individuals pay each year to see a 
small-cast version of Turn to the Right, 
Friendly Enemies, It Pays to Advertise, 
Polly of the Circus, Nothing But the 
Truth, Cappy Ricks, Tommy, Sun Up, 
Romeo and Juliet, and other enlist- 
ments from the legitimate, played by 
actors who are members of Equity. 
This is a development of the past decade 
of Chautauqua, which also leans heavily 
on what we used to call refined vaude- 
ville with musical acts in predominance. 

While movies have been relegating the 
“old op’ry house”’ in thousands of minor 
communities, the show-boat companies, 
which so consistently played the river 
towns, especially along the Mississippi 
and Ohio, have for the most part taken 
to the land and become tent-rep com- 
panies. 

In the southland they may stay out 
all winter. In colder climes they either 
close with fall or play the halls, if such 
are obtainable. About four hundred 
such companies tour the country an- 
nually, except in the extreme East. They 
are not only the successors of the show 
boats they have also succeeded the hun- 
dreds of hall-show dramatic companies. 

When movie theaters replaced the 
“old op’ry house” the rural thespians 
took to canvas, where they still do 
Fanchon the Cricket, Ten Nights in a 
Barroom, My American Cousin, and 
other plays of more recent vintage. The 
plays must be clean and filled with 
hokum. But who would cavil at The Old 


| Homestead or Rip Van Winkle? 





The coming of a tent-rep of good 
reputation means a gala week to the 
ruralities. In canvas theaters seating 
from 800 to 2,000 the patrons applaud 
or weep at clean plays, some of them 
from Broadway. Nothing else goes with 
the countrymen. And you may be sur- 
prised that most of the companies are 
members of Equity and that more 
people pay to see tent-rep performances 
than pay to see all Broadway shows, in 
and out of New York, combined. These 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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(lc Modern way lo Measure Minules 
a. 


age of minute accuracy has evolved the 


Telechron Clock—the first basic improve= 
ment in timekeeping in over 200 years! 
Telechrons give Government Observa= 
tory Time right in your own home or 
office when once connected to the regular 
lighting current and correctly set. No regu- 
lating needed; and no more winding—for- 
ever. Telechrons have no springs or escape= 
ments to get out of order—a_ marvelous 
little, silent, electric motor drives the hands 
continuously, silently—with supreme ac= 


curacy, furnishing correct time through the 
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WARREN TELECHRON CO. 
ASHLAND. MASS, 


In Canada, Canadian General Electric Co., Toronto, Ont. 
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regulated electric impulses sent out by the 
public service power company. 

They're truly modern—these Telechrons. 
Vet a background of ten years use indicates 
their proven dependability. 

Your home and office 
implore you—in your 
own interest, to acquire 
these timekeepers whose 
years of accurate service 
but serve to make them 
a treasure increasingly 
precious, 


Priced from $14.00 
to $1100.00. Slightly higher 
west of the Rockies. 


ML 
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THE SE MPELEEE E mp 


GHRATiFX 


The Ownership of a Graflex Camera 
Makes Artists Of Us All! 














The One Camera for Travel Pictures 


The vital difference between “Travel Pictures” 
and others is that there’s so seldom an oppor- 
tunity to go back and take them over again. 
Be sure—take a Graflex!« « « ~ « « «& 


And now there's a simplified Graflex, priced within reach of everybody. 
3%! x 4%''—speed up to 1/1000 second—$80. Other models $85 to $375. 


FEATURED BY THE BEST DEALER EVERYWHERE 


GRA 


soureeney St0 er 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORP. ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


| 








(Continued from Page 102) 
tent-rep shows live, in spite of a great 
deal of movie opposition, because they 
cater to the innate love for the play 
theater. 

With the high schools, colleges, and « 
hundred well-established though rather 
intellectual little theaters, the Chautau- 
quas and stock companies are building 
up audiences for a return of the legiti- 
mate to the road. And in cities of from 
50,000 to 500,000 more than one hundred 
and fifty stock companies are function- 
ing profitably. These are one hundred 
per cent Equity, producing plays which 
haveor havenot done well on Broadway. 
Those plays which have not done so well 
in the metropolis frequently go over big 
in the provinces, largely because they 
do not stress the pornographic. There 
are twice as many stock companies as 
there were ten years ago. 

And the legitimate road is not quite 
deserted. The Theater Guild sent its 
repertory company through some thirt) 
weeks of one-night stands last season. 

Meanwhile Winthrop Ames’s produc- 
tion of The Merchant of Venice, with 
George Arliss in the stellar réle, rolled 
up new box-office records in the principal 
Western cities. 

It must be borne in mind that these 
big road-show undertakings depend for 
patronage on school and college audi- 
ences, plus that large proportion of our 
population which still knows something 
about good theater. But it should also 
be borne in mind that quite another 
type of drama broke all road records 
when Abie’s Irish Rose left Manhattan 
for the provinces. 

There is a public for the theater, 
whether that theater functions in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, or much smaller towns. 
A large portion of the great American 
public is still hungry for living actors 
who speak their lines from the stage. 

Whether the provinces will see a re- 
turn of road-show attractions, no one 
knows at this time. Maybe the movies 
will open their houses to the legitimate 
spoken drama. I do not regard this as 
impossible. Perhaps a revival of vaude- 
ville through the Radio-Keith-Orpheum 
gigantic combination will also find a 
new audience for the legitimate by turn- 
ing excess theaters over to it. 

But in some means and within a dec- 
ade there will be a revival of the road, 
which will come, not from a reform in 
methods of New York theatrical man- 
agement but by an insistent demand 
from the provinces. 

There is much to be said for the mov- 
ies. But we are a numerous people 
with varied tastes. Not even the most 
ardent theater patrons can be forever 
satisfied with one article of diet. The 
legitimate theater will return to us— 
even those of us who live in the prov- 
inces. Then fewer actors will be out of 
work, 
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The POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY puts its distin- 
guishing ideas to work, and relies upon them. They reach the 
public through periodical advertising, circular advertising, and 
the commendatory advertising of its policyholders. These ideas 
lodge in the minds of individuals and hold fast. Influenced 
favorably by them they become policyholders and are rewarded 


These economies follow upon the taking out of one’s insurance 
volitionally, and maintaining it in force; commission dividends 
are thereby saved each year for the policyholder and are guaran- 
teed to him in the policy. Personal salesmen are eliminated; the 
IDEAS do the selling; they are the salesmen. They have proven 
the efficacy of the Postal’s direct or non-agency method and 


Professional salesmen recognize the merit of the Postal plan, 
approve it, and become buyers of its policies. Over fifty millions 
of non-agency insurance now issued are evidence of general 


Postal policyholders are not man-handled but mind-handled—the mind 
being their own. More minds are continually awakened to the reason- 
ableness of the non-agency method. More persons are being convinced 
day by day. The company opened the door of 1929 showing an excellent 


trend in its business. 


Increased Assets, 
Increased Reserves, 


has appealed to many; it will appeal to you. 


tionwide membership. 


Its twenty-three years of experience have given more 
than inlooks; they record the results of careful tests put 
into practice in every department of the Company. 
They will have a telling effect in future years. 





Simply use the coupon, or write and say, “Mail me insurance particulars as 
mentioned in WorLp’s Work.” Be sure to give 


1. Your Full Name; 2. Your occupation; 3. Exact Date of Your Birth. 
All standard forms of Life and Endowment insurance are issued by this 
Company and the data as to any of them will be gladly furnished. 


When your inquiry reaches us no agent will be sent to visit you. We desire 
to co-operate with you directly, and have you think out with us your problems, 
from documentary matter submitted. Because we employ no agents the 
resultant commission savings go to you. It is the only non-agency life insur- 
ance company in America. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. Wm. R. Malone, President 
511 Fifth Avenue, Corner 43rd St., New York 


Increased Insurance in Force, 
Increased Income, 
Increased Surplus. 
Insurance in Force Totals $56,000,000. 
Capital, Reserves and Surplus Over $20,000,000. 
Total Paid to Policyholders in Twenty-three Years, $36,680,941. 


It is a Company of recognized high standing and conspicuous success. It 


Is Your Life Insurance Quota Filled? 


Nowhere can the average man invest his money so advantageously as in 
standard life insurance issued by this Company. 


Deal with this most modern Company and avail yourself of its economy, 
A knowledge of its benefits is now very widely spread, gaining for it a na- 





Postal Life Insurance Company, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York ty 


Without obligating me, please send; full 
insurance particulars for my age. 
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Address. 
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FRANCE 


where the man in the 
street is happier 
than a king! 


France is an education...in 
painting, architecture, history, 
literature and the art of dining. 
France is the arbiter of fashion, 
the home of the bon mot, the 
land where one’s sophistication 
comes of age...these are the 
reasons she’s the “other Country” 
of all men’s inmost hearts. ~ Oh, 
no...France has the secret of the 
joy of life.<oThrough all her 
thrilling miles of mountains, plain 
and shore, France gives us flowers | 
below, blue skies above...and 
there we find our youth.-vIf we’ve 
mislaid it...back it comes.vIf we 
still have it...like calls to like, 
and here’s the golden age we’ve 
dreamed about.-\ Just across “the 
longest gangplank in the world”, 
to the “France”, the “Paris” and 
the “Ile de France”, Weekly 
Express Liners that are France 
itself...a flying call at Plymouth 
for London...then Le Havre... 
a 3-hour boat-train... and Paris, 
Paris, Paris is ours! 


esrench fine e 


Information from any authorized French 
Line Agent or write direct to 19 State 
Street, New York City. 
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In Coldest Africa 
(Continued from Page 41) 
the story of the boys’ adventure in their 
cage. Everything had worked out strictly 


| to schedule. The boys had been placed 


| in the cage on the truck and driven out 


to the spot where they were to spend the 
night. All the cameras were ready, when 
suddenly at eight o'clock a lion walked 
out and set off the automatic flash 
light. 


A moment afterward seven more | 


lions came out and approached the cage 
in which the boys were confined. One of 
the lions went up to the camera, knocked 
it down, and bit it all to pieces. Another 


| lion then jumped up into the front seat 





| Tanganyika approached the zebra and | 


of the truck and sat down on the driver's 
seat, with his paws resting on the steer- 
ing wheel. Still another tried the 
strength of the tires by biting at them 
savagely, but they were stout and did 
not vuncture. 

The state of mind of the three boys 
can better be imagined than described. 
I asked them why they did not fire off 
their rifle and thus attract the attention 
of Martin Johnson, who was peacefully 
sleeping while all this was going on. 


They told me they had decided not to 


risk Johnson’s life by calling him into | 


a mess of lions but to put their trust in 
the strength of the cage. Fortunately 
this trust was not misplaced, and they 
had the thrill of their lives. But still 
they did not see the funny side of the 
situation—it was the zoo reversed! 

Mrs. Johnson told me that she had 
just made the very interesting discovery 
that lions can sneeze. Osa filled the 
stomach of a dead zebra with red pepper, 
thus preparing a kind of hot tamale 
suitable for lions. 

It was not long before one of the 
several thousand lions that graze over 


took a mighty mouthful. Then ensued a 


| comical fit of sneezing, while Martin 


cranked off a few thousand feet of film | 


and cursed his luck at being without 
any sound-movie apparatus. 

For the next two weeks our days and 
nights were filled with amazing experi- 
ences. Osa cooked grouse and plover 


| for Johnson’s supper, while lions were 


devouring Johnson’s flash-light cameras 
for theirs. Perk bumped into a sixteen- 


| foot giraffe that was sleeping peacefully 


on the horizon; we discovered that 
Cherry Kearton was right when he said 
that lions often had a spike in their 
tails, at the very tip, and a floating 
bone in the shoulder. But whether the 
spike was used to lash the lion into a 
fury, and whether the floating bone was 


| all that was left of the wings that lions 


used to have in the days of Saint Mark, 
we could not determine. 

We learned that hyenas not only eat 
one another but when wounded are not 
averse to eating themselves. 

(Continued on Page 108) 


Soft Gums 
need 

more than 

nice flavor 
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They need this 
medicated powder 


that puts results 


we r ahead of taste 
DEsPITE faithful brushing with fla- 
vored pastes, gum troubles steadily 
increase. No wonder! As your 
| dentist will tell you, soft, easily-irri- 
tated need the stimulating ac- 
tion of a powder that concentrates on 
results instead of taste. 
Pyrozide Powder has done this for 
| twenty-two years. It is not flavored. 
It contains only those gum-stimula- 
ting and tooth-cleansing agents that 
dental clinics have proved most effec- 
tive. It is medicated with Dentinol, 
used by dentists to promote gum 
healing. Its distinctive taste comes 
from its Dentinol medication. 
Scientifically compounded, Pyrozide 
Powder allays irritation and helps 
make soft gums jae and resistant. It keeps 
the teeth clean and white by removing the 
daily deposits of salivary secretions which, 
if not removed, harden and form tartar. 
Today, largely on dentists’ prescrip- 
tions, more people ever are turning 
to it for gum protection. If you wish, be- 
gin by using it for just one of your daily 
brushings instead of your usual paste. 
The improvement in the condition of your 
gums will soon be so noticeable that you 
will use this’ sterilized, medicated powder 
exclusively. The economical dollar pack- 
age contains six months’ supply. At all 
drug stores. 


| Free sample sent on request. 








| The Dentinol & Pyrozide Co. 
| . Sole Distributors 


Dept. W, 1480 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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HIS PAGE is addressed to those 
thousands of earnest, hard-working 
men who want to take things easier 
some day. 
It tells how these men, by following 
a simple, definite plan, can provide for 
themselves in later years a guaranteed 
income they cannot outlive. 


How the Plan Works 


To men wh 


Quit Wor k some day 


want to 


ability, even if that disability should continue 
for many, many years—the remainder of 
your natural life. 


Get this free book 


The Phoenix Mutual Company, which offers 
you this opportunity, is a 125 million dollar 
company. For over three-quarters of a 
century it has been helping thousands of 
men and women to end money worries. 





It doesn’t matter whether your present in- 


come is large cr merely 


But you’re not interested in us. 





average. It doesn’t mat- 
ter whether you are mak- 
ing fifty dollars a week or 
five hundred. If you 
follow this plan you will 
some day have an income 
upon which to retire. 

The plan calls for the 
deposit of only a few dol- 
lars each month—the ex- 
act amount depending on 
your age. The minute 
you make your first de- 
posit, your biggest money 
worries begin to disap- 
pear. Even if you should 
become totally and per- 
manently disabled, you 
would not need to worry. 
Your payments would be 
made by us out of a spe- 
cial fund provided for that 
purpose. 

And not only that. We 
would mail you a check 
every month during the 
entire time of your dis- 





NEW RETIREMENT 
INCOME PLAN 


Here is what a dividend-paying $10,000 
policy will do for you: 
It guarantees when you are 65 
A Monthly Income for life of $100 
which assures a return of at least 
$10,000, and perhaps much more, de- 
pending upon how long you live. 

or, if you prefer, 
A Cash Settlement of $12,000. 
It guarantees upon death from 
any natural cause before age 65 
A Cash Payment to your beneficiary 
of $10,000. Or $50 a month for at least 
24 years and 8 months. 
y | ee « «$14,823 
Itguaranteesupon death result- 
ing from accident before age 60 
A Cash Payment to your beneficiary 
of $20,000. Or $100 a month for at 
least 24 years and 8 months. 
Tel sb ee as 6 $29,646 
It guarantees throughout per- 
manent total disability which 
begins before age 60. 
A Monthly Disability Income of $100 
and payment for you ofall premiums. 


Plans for women or for retirement at 
ages 55 or 60 are also available. 








You are 
interested in what we can 
do for you. An illustrated, 
36-page book called “How 
to Get the Things You 
Want” tells you exactly 
that. It tells how you can 
become financially inde- 
pendent—how you can re- 
tire on an income—how 
you can provide money 
for emergencies—money 
to leave your home free of 
debt—money for other 
needs. 

This financial plan is 
simple, reasonable, and 
logical. The minute you 
read about it you will 
realize why it accomplish- 
es such desirable results 
—not for failures, not for 
people who can’t make 
ends meet, but for hard- 
working, forward-looking 
people who know what 
they want and are ready 
to make definite plans to 
get it. No obligation. Get 
your copy of the book now. 


6) PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford Office: Hartford, Conn. 


Copyright 1929, P. M. L. I. Co. 


First Policy issued 1851 











PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 443 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail without obligation, your new book,““HowTO GET THE THINGSYOU WANT.” | 
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In fact, after two weeks I realized 
that if I stayed any longer in Tangan- 
yika I might have some incredible 
experience that would injure my reputa- 
tion in America. So one afternoon | 
decided that the next day would see 
me on my way to the Mountains of the 
Moon. 

It was just ten minutes to six, and 
we had given up all hope of securing 
a really good-maned lion—a lion that 
would do justice to those in Trafalgar 
Square—when Pat stopped the car 
with a jerk and took up his field 
glasses. 

The value of having an expert hunter 
like Pat was now apparent. I very 
much doubted if any of the rest of us 
would have noticed, far off across the 
plain, the small brown dot which, when 
examined through the glasses, proved to 
be a large lion stalking some congonis 
for his supper. 

Pat immediately pointed the car in his 
direction, and we flew across the coun- 


| try. When we were about two hundred 





yards away the lion saw us and im- 
mediately crouched down in the long 
grass, with only his big ears showing. 

Up we crept, nearer and nearer until 
we were within seventy yards; then— 
bang! Cudahy had shot him, but he was 
up like lightning, running and stum- 
bling, giving deep roars all the time. 

We then stopped the car and ap- 
proached on foot to where he had stop- 
ped in the long grass. Before he had a 
chance to charge, another shot finished 
him off, and we had bagged our second 
large-maned lion, eight feet eleven 
inches in length. Then we proceeded to 
load him into the car. 

I shall never forget the ride back into 
camp in the pitch darkness, sitting on 
the back seat with a huge lion for a foot- 
stool. 

My last night in camp was disturbed 
by two groups of lions that persisted 
in ventriloquizing quite close to my 
tent and giving me the creeps. Though a 
lion cannot change the direction of his 
roar, he can regulate its apparent dis- 
tance. In this way he terrifies his prey, 
because they are unable to determine 
how close he may be. 

The next morning at six o'clock, with 
the temperature 50° F. but feeling 
more like freezing, I struck my camp 
and, having piled all the baggage into a 
one-ton truck, set off once more for 
Nairobi. 

Ole Goodrich accompanied me as the 
representative of the Milwaukee 
Museum, but from this point onward 
the expedition became the Massee 
Expedition to the Mountains of the 
Moon under the auspices of the Geo- 
graphic Society of Chicago. 


Epitor’s Note—This is the first o/ 
three articles by Carveth Wells. The second 


| is scheduled to appear in an early issue. 
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THanks for your 
check. When we made 
that bet I must admit 
I had my own doubts 
about the Atlanta plant 
panning out. The fig- 
ures looked too good, even when the engi- 
neers got through with them. 


For one thing, I didn’t believe !abor could 
work the way these boys do down here— 
the good old Anglo-Saxon race sure knows 
how to give work for wages. 


You’d drop dead if I showed you how 
much we saved in production costs last 
year. Our raw stock comes from about fifty 
miles away, most of it, and costs less. So 
does power. I saved 29% in building my 
plant. 


But the best thing of all was the response 
we got from thetrade. The trade down here 
is buying hand-to-mouth the same as they 
are everywhere. When we were able to 
serve them out of the Atlanta plant, they 
bought ... that’s the whole story. It pulled 
up our volume from the South 43.9% the 
first year. 

And talk about service to your trade, 
Henry! This town has fifteen main railroad 
lines. What’s more, I can set a rush order 
down in New York, Chicago, St. Louis and 
intermediate points in a few hours by air 
mail from here, because this is the Southern 


Dear Henry— 


7 - 
i Pa 





air hub as it always has 
been the railroad center. 

Coming home after a 
session of golf a couple 
months ago, (Yes, just 
about the time you were 
fighting snow-drifts!) I got the notion to look 
into the figures on your business. The In- 
dustrial Bureau made a little survey* for 
me, and I had Joe—my production man— 
check them over, so I know they’re right. 
And I’m sending them to you, along with 
an airplane picture of a site that was just 
made for your plant. 


Toss a toothbrush in your bag, and come 
down for a visit. Bring Anne with you; 
Helen wants her to meet some of the 
friends we’ve made here the last year. And 
while they’re busy gabbing, I'll show you 
some real golf . . . and how to make a lot 
more money with a lot less grief. 

Yours as ever, 


Bot. 


*The Atlanta Industrial Bureau is 
ready to make a thorough survey of 
conditions here as they affect your 
business. Without charge or obliga- 
tion, and in the strictest confidence, 
a detailed report will be laid on your 
desk if you will write 


, ¥ 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Send for this Booktet! 


It contains the fundamen- 
tal facts about Atlanta as 
a location for your South- 
ern branch. 





9313 Chamber of Commerce Building 


industrial Headquarters of the South.— 


ATLAN ZA 
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BUILD here 


fe 


Because they’re 


BUSY 


OU hear the clatter of active 

hammers all through Pied- 
mont Carolinas...new factories, 
new shops, new stores... office 
buildings, apartments, homes. 


Business men are putting up 
buildings for new industries that 
are locating here at the rate of 
one every 3 days. 


Thisindustrial expansion brings 
with it the demand for all the 
other types of buildings. 


No wonder Piedmont Carolinas 
showed in dollars per capita a 
32% greater building activity 
than the nation during 1928. 


Every industry has the oppor- 
tunity to prosper here. The 
building industry has an unusual 
opportunity. Many building 
products can be made here under 
unusuaily favorable conditions. 


You ought to have the facts. 
They are briefly packed into the 
pages of this book. Compressed. 
Compact. Readable. 


Your request, addressed to 
Industrial Dept., Room 226, 
Mercantile Bldg., * 
Charlotte, N.C.,will j 

receive prompt ly 

and courteous at- // 

tention. Write. 


DUKE POWER 


SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY 
AND OTHER ALLIED INTERESTS 





| he works as he has always worked, and 
| his schedule is unalterable. 





| Holmes and Brandeis dissenting,” the 
| assertion that he is a radical, and his 


nd 





| picture identifiable with his years. And 





They Never Grow Old 


(Continued from Page 57) 


the Supreme Court of the United States. | 


A brief examination of this genuinely 
illustrious career is best made by quoting 
some aphorisms of his own. Thus, to a 
young man he has said, “‘ Do the hand- 
some thing, young feller! Don’t be con- 
tent to be a lawyer; be a lawyer in the 
grand manner. If you are sailing’ an 
intellectual bark, prepare for rigors and 
head straight for the North Pole. Wreak 
yourself on life! If you want to hit a bird 
on the wing you must have all your will 
in a focus—every achievement is a bird 
on the wing. Forget subjectivities. Be a 
willing instrument.” 

Such, actually, have been his own 
implicitly obeyed directions. Even now 


His out- 
standing quality, in the public mind, 
has been his belief that sectional law- 
givers are better fitted to understand 
what laws their sections require than 
nine judges sitting in Washington. 
Hence the familiar expression, “ Justices 


frequent opinions upholding the con- 
stitutionality of state laws. 

And in person, as in intellect, Holmes 
is memorable. Though by birth and 





heredity a Boston Brahman, a member | 
of that holy little circle typified by the | 
Saturday Club and a uniformity of 
opinion upon all things, mental or moral, | 
he never actually conformed. 

Tall, with a lean and handsome face 
dominated by a fine Wellingtonian nose | 
and the drooping, curled mustachios of | 
a beau sabreur, he has always seen life 
in the round rather than in that section | 
confined between the State House on | 
Beacon Hill and Pride’s Crossing on the 
North Shore of Massachusetts Bay. 

Quite unlike so many jurists, who, 
like their books, seem often mentally 
bound in dull if durable calf, Holmes has 
remained intellectually fluid, absorbent, 
comprehensive. It is this quality that 
keeps him forever in his prime, alert, 
apt in humor, wisdom, and charm. 

Consider him on his way at 11:30 to 
the Capitol, moving like a cavalry 
officer to the daily assignation with his 
colossal duties. There is nothing in the 


though he sits from 12 to 2, listening 
to immense complexities as though to 
ancient truisms, lunches in half an hour, 
and continues sitting from 2:30 to 4:40, 
when he returns home afoot or in the car 
of the Chief Justice, he is never weary. 
And he is, if it be possible to remember 
it of him, in his eighty-ninth year. 

A colleague has said that Holmes has 
made of old age a thing to be desired; 


A Quality Small 
Power Lawn Mower 


On lawns of a quarter of an 
acre or more, this modern 
power mower will prove an 
economical time and labor saver 
as well as a Jawn beautifier. 
It is a worthy descendant of 
America’s best-known power 
mower, the Jacobsen 4-Acre, 
Heavy-Duty Mower. 


Speedy, Powerful 
Efficient 


“The “Junior” has full con- 
trol at the steering handle, with 
separate clutches to provide inde- 
pendent operation of traction and 
cutting units. A special device, 
quickly attached to mower, sharp- 
ens the knives without removing 
the reel. It steers easier than a 
hand-mower about obstructions 
and negotiates terraces with ease. 
The 19-inch reel cuts at the rate 
of three acres a day. 


Write for catalog, “Lawns Beauti- 
ful,” describing the Jacobsen line. 


JACOBSEN MEG. CO. 


Dept. BC, RACINE, WISCONSIN 


New York Office: 


507 W. 56th Street 15-29 











having seen him, one judges this to be 
exactly true. There is no one, quite like | 
him, alive in this country to-day. 





The new and smart blended 
harmoniously with the old 
with the help of THE 

AMERICAN HOME, the 
beautiful new home- 
making magazine 
that sells for only 
one dollar a year. 
Address Garden 
City, N. Y. 
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WHEN AMERICAN INDUSTRY COMES TO ATLANTA 

















A Bank that goes beyond its Doors 





NE of America’s great manufacturers, 
doing a business well over one hundred 
millions a year, recently decided the time had 
come to place a branch factory in the South. 


Volume from the territory was more 
than adequate to consume initial unit 
production, and the branch would en- 
able them to improve their service to 
the trade and the public. 

For some years this concern had been 
dealing with Fourth National, and had 
experienced our intimate knowledge of 
the Southeast. They knew of our con- 
stant willingness to go far 
out of the routine to 
which bankers ordinarily 
confine themselves. So 
the senior officers of the 
Fourth National were 
called into consultation. 














FOURTH 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF ATLANTA 


best location. 
sites, labor, power and other basic factors. It 
showed conclusively that Atlanta offered pro- 
duction economies 


Our report included data on 


and distributive advan- 
tages not to be found elsewhere. 

From this report, and data already 
in hand, came the announcement of a 
$1,500,000 factory whose initial pro- 
duction is only one fifth of the total 
projectedcapacity. Thus Atlantagained 
a payroll amounting to a million dol- 
lars a year, and ourclient gained the far- 
reaching benefits of Atlanta location. 

This incident is typical 
of the Fourth National 
point of view. We feel it 
our duty to serve our 
clients far beyond the lim- 
its of traditional banking. 
Because of this attitude, 





RESOURCES MORE THAN FORTY MILLION DOLLARS 


Atlantans, as well as a 





At their request, we 
prepared for the second 
meeting our definite rec- 
ommendations as to the 


FourtH NATIONAL COMPANY 
Investment Securities 
FourtH NATIONAL ASSOCIATES 


Owned by the Shareholders 
of the Fourth Nctional Bank 


large portion of new- 
comers to the city, look to 
this bank for codperation. 
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Every 


Woman 


Who Manages 
Her Own Home 


appreciates what 













Ben Franklin taught: 


Income $1000 
Expenses 999 
Income $1000 


Expenses 1001 


= Happiness 


= Misery 


No home can be a happy home if the 
expenses are greater than income. No 
woman likes to run behind in her expenses 


and generally it isn’t her fault. 


It is sim- 


ply because money HAS to be spent that 


wasn’t planned for. 


Here is a “‘life saver” — 
The John Hancock Home Budget Sheet 
will help you to plan your Family Expenses 
in a simple, sensible way: 

There are lots of other benefits from 


this method. Send 
for your copy 
today. 


It Is Free 
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Lire INSURANCE COMPA 


OF Boston. MassacnusetTs 


OVER SIXTY-FIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS 
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John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., Inquiry Bureau 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me a FREE copy of the John Hancock Home Budget 


Sheet. 
Name 


Address 





I enclose 2c to cover postage. 
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What make 
of piano 


shall I buy? 


ESTERDAY a puzzl- 

ing question . . . today, 
easily answered! Choose an 
instrument which contains 
the Wessell, Nickel & Gross 
piano action. Because then 
you are sure to choose wise- 
ly ... for this famous ac- 
tion is found only in pianos 
of established reputation. 


And your choice is not limi- 
ted . . . most prominent 
makes are equipped with 
the Wessell, Nickel & Gross 
action. To insist on obtain- 
ing this action is the sure 
way to make the piano that 
adorns your home a reflec- 
tion of your good judgment 
...now...and in years 
to come. 





Look inside the 
piano for the 
trade-mark 


WESSELL 
NICKEL & GROSS 
Founded in 1874 


NEW YORK 














THE AMERICAN HOME, a 
new quality home-making 
magazine that sells for only 
$1 a year, will grace your 
table and supply you with 
some practical, helpful 
suggestions you’ve never 
found elsewhere. $1 a year. 


Published by 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
& COMPANY, Inc. 























Now presenting six 


ALL-STEEL MODELS 


INTRODUCING STILL HIGHER 
STANDARDS OF EFFICIENCY 























An outstanding achievement— 


a distinct contribution ... the 
first all-steel refrigerators. Revo- 
lutionary designs—new low 
prices. The greatest values ever 
offered by General Electric. 


This all-steel refrigerator development marks 
the climax of years of painstaking work. It is 
another contribution to better living—made 
by the engineers and scientists of the General 
Electric Research Laboratories. This is the same 
group that perfected the hermetically sealed 
mechanism which, by reason of its quietness 
and efficiency, has already made the General 
Electric Refrigerator so great a success. 


Now you can buy a refrigerator with a cabinet 
built like a safe. One with doors that will 
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cogaedeee? 


CAN'T WARP 
STRONGER, STURDIER 
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always fit perfectly. One which 
will operate with the least 
amount of current. 


The hermetically sealed mecha- 


COST LESS TO OPERATE nism remains just as it has always 


been... sealed away from dust 
and difficulties, permanently oiled, quiet, un- 
seen, untouched ... one of the miracles of 
modern science. 


Mass production has made possible many im- 

ortant economies. Prices now start at only 
$215, at the factory, and there are six sizes of 
the all-steel models to choose from. Investigate 
them thoroughly and drop a card for a de- 
scriptive booklet to Section Y-5, Electric Refrig- 
eration Department, General Electric Company, 


Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL €@ ELECTRIC 


ALL"*STEEL REFRIGERATOR 








“Go-as-you-please” tours 
Round the World under 
this unique plan. The only 
way really to see what you 
wantto see at your own op- 
tion. Stop where you wish. 
Continuewhen you choose. 
Your ticket permitstwo 
years forthe completetrip, 
or aboard one liner circle 
the globe in110 days. Your 
fare, including meals and 
accommodations aboard 
ship, as low as $1250 
Round the World. 

Every fortnight a Presi- 
dent Liner sails from 
Seattle and Victoria for 
Japan, China, Manila and 
Round the World. 

Every week a similar 
liner sailsfrom Los Angeles 
and San Francisco for Hon- 
olulu, Japan, China and 
Manila. Then onward on 
fortnightly schedules to 
Malaya, Ceylon—with 
easy accessto India—Egypt, 
Italy, France, New York. 



































* 
World Traveler and Author of 
““A Wagabond Journey Around 
the World.” “‘Wandering in 
Northern China.” ‘* East of Siam.”” 





Fortnightly sailings from New 
York via Havana and Panama to 
California, thence Round the 
World. 

Palatial Liners, they are broad of 
beam, steady and comfortable. 
Spacious decks. Luxurious public 
rooms. Aswimming pool. Outside 
rooms with beds, not berths. A cui- 
sine famousamong worldtravelers. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY 
STEAMSHIP OR TOURIST AGENT 


D OLLA R.., AMERICAN 


) STEAMSHIP LINE (MAIL LI 


25 and 32 Broadway, N.Y.; 604 Fifth Ave., N Y.; 210 So. Sixteenth St., 


Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; 514 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles; Robert Dollar Bldg., San Francisco; 1005 Connecticut N. W., 
Wasb., D. C.; Dime Bank Bldg., Detroit; Union Trust Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio; 152 Broadway, Portland, Ore.; 21 Piazza Del 
Popolo, Rome, Italy; 11 Bis Rue Scribe, Paris, France; 22 Billiter Stveet E. C. 3, London; 4th at University, Seattle, Wasb.; 
517 Granville St., 


909 Government St., Victoria, B. C.; 
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Your stop in China takes 
you.g back 1000 years 


“CHINA, a world in itself. 
An ancient civilization that 
has come down to us almost 

intact. It is as if the social life of 
the pre-Christian era had been 
shifted into neutral and placed 
in a museum, not as a dead 
world’s junk but still teeming 
with life, that we might see how 
our remote ancestors lived. 


“You cannot, of course, miss 
Shanghai, where to cross the 
street separating the foreign con- 
cessions from the native city will 
carry you back a thousand years. 
Thence great foreign steamers 
will take you up the Yang Tze 
Kiang, the ‘River Son of the Sea’, 
if you like; modern trains to 
Peking, inimitable among 
world’s cities. There is only one 





Vancouver, B. C.; Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila. 


Philadelphia; 177 State St., Boston, Mass.; 110 So. 










By HARRY A. FRANCK* 


Peking. Charm of ancient ways, 
a culture and social deportment 
as advanced as ours, yet so differ- 
ent that it has won for the West 
the term ‘barbarian’. Street- 
straddling arches like the ma- 
terialization in permanent form 
of some extravaganza, hundreds 
of thousands of men and boys 
trotting between the shafts of 
vehicles bearing hundreds of 
thousands of others on many a 
strange errand ... pages would 
not suffice merely to catalogue 
the incredibly quaint, the thrill- 
ing, the wonder producing sights 
—and sounds— to be found within 
those triple gigantic walls that 
surround what was long the For- 


bidden City...” 
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COME VIA GLORIOUS ZION CANYON 
TO SUBLIME GRAND CANYON 


oF RRS AA LL 
rig en OS 


Cnd also Aee 


BRYCE CANYON 
NATIONAL PARK 


CEDAR BREAKS 
KAIBAB NAT'L FOREST 


The Grand Canyon is the most stupendous 
chasm on the globe. It overpowers by sheer 
immensity. But Zion and Bryce Canyons are 
equally thrilling—some believe even more 
beautiful—in entirely different ways. 


The walls of Zion Canyon are cut into tre- 
mendous temples and towers, rising sheer 
four-fifths of a mile into the blue Utah sky. 
There is nothing like them for sheer depth 
and vivid color anywhere on earth. 


Bryce Canyon is wholly unique—an enchant- 
ed Oriental city. Its walls are fluted like a 
gigantic organ; it holds great temples, 
pagodas and cathedrals, and endless sculp- 
tures of human and animal shapes, star- 
tlingly real! And the colors range from 
delicate cream and coral to flaming orange 
and vermilion. 


Come to Grand Canyon this summer by this 
wonderful new way! Zion, Bryce Canyon and 
Grand Canyon are all easily included in a 
two weeks’ vacation trip—with every conven- 
ience of modern travel, and at surprisingly 
low cost. The tour of the canyons, stopping 
at handsome new lodges, requires only five 
days by motor-bus after leaving your Pull- 
man at Cedar City, the gateway. You can go 
independently or by an Escorted All-Expense 
Tour with interesting companions. 


Season: June 1 to October 1. Send the 
coupon today for richly illustrated booklet 
and full details. 
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The Great White Throne, Zion Canyon 


C. J. Collins, General Passenger Agent, Dept. 327 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 
Please send me complete information including cost, 
and booklet about Zion-Bryce Canyon-Grand Canyon 
National Parks. I am also interested in: 
D Pacific Northwest and Alaska 0 Yellowstone 
0 Colorado California 0 Dude Ranches 
0 Escorted All-Expense Tours D Hawaii 

If student state grade 
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THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
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THE NEW STYLE 


WILLYS'KNIGHT 


COACH 


siIO4> 


Coupe $1045; Sedan $1145; Touring $1045; Roadster 
$1045. Wire wheels included. Prices f. o. b. Toledo, 
Ohio, and specifications subject to change without notice. 
Equipment, other than standard, extra. 


NLY among expensive 

custom-built cars can you 
find any adequate comparsion, 
in beauty of line and luxury 
of finish, with the new low- 
priced Willys-Knight “70-B.” 
Indeed, the designers of this 
car are artists of long ex- 
perience in the custom field. 


WILLYS -OVERLAND, INC., 


Nor is its modish beauty the 
sole claim to distinction. 
Aside from its smartness of 
line, harmony of color and 
refinement of detail, the new 
style Willys-Knight ‘70-B” 
is also the largest and most 
powerful Knight-engined car 
ever offered at so low a cost. 


- TOLEDO, OHIO 


WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES COMPANY, LIMITED, TORONTO. CANADA 
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A lameda County —~ the (enter of Scenic (alifornia. 
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golden glory of the California wild poppies (copa 

de ora, or cup of gold, as the early Spaniards named 

what is now California’s state flower) ... brown sand dunes 
rich with the blues and purples of the wild lupine... 

) mountain meadows carpeted in mosaic-like colorings of 
dainty blooms hiding among the grasses ... wooded dells 
withalmost impenetrable masses ofshoulder-high ferns... 
the tinkle oflittle streams meandering through cool, moss- 
covered banks ... peace and quiet, and the joy of living. 


Far away, where the broad Pacific meets the brighter blue 
of the sky, a lumbering freighter, bound for far distant 

_ ports under the Southern Cross, dips below the horizon, 
while, closer in, dainty yachts mince their way between 
protecting headlands. Above is the drone of a mail plane, 
as it slides earthward after having crossed the high Sierras 
where the pilot saw below him the fairest land in all these 
United States . . . Scenic California. 


Beoes spring days ... rolling hills blazing in the 


On the eastern shore of the great harbor cf San Francisco 
Bay is Alameda County, which offers to you the recrea- 
tional, educational, and business opportunities of its three 
principal cities— Oakland, Berkeley, and Alameda. Here, 
in the center of the wonderland of Scenic California, is a 
city dwelling,a suburban home, or a country estate where 
you can enjoy life as you can scarcely enjoy it anywhere 
else—where you and your family will find happiness and 
contentment. Plan now to visit where California reaches 
its highest degree of perfection and select the community 
for your future home. For further information write the 


Oakland Chamber of Commerce 


Particularly requesting Booklet 12 
pi" 
“OAKLAND 
> e id 


LA » ( 


Oakland in the middle distance. A Golden Land— 
where blossom-crested bills — the splendor of sun- 
set thru the Golden Gate — where the glow of health and 
joy of living go hand in hand with a wealth of opportunity 


q Looking westward over San Francisco Bayi the city of 
e 
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A Yield 


Above The Average 


with 
GUARANTEED 
SECURITY 


ais BONDS 


are for the investor who wants an 
above-the-aVerage income, with the 
utmost protection of principal, 
with complete freedom from both- 
er and worry. 


Behind each $100 you invest in 
Security. Bonds are first mort- 
gages on more than $250 of com- 
pleted, fee simple real estate. 


Behind your investment, also, 
stands the Security Bond & Mort- 
gage Company, with resources of 


more than $6,500,000. 


And behind each mortgage is 
the irrevocable guarantee of the 
Maryland Casualty Company, with 
resources of more than $46,000,- 
000, that principal and interest 
will be paid in full. 


Security Bonds now are offered 
to yield 6%, and they provide in 
addition for refunds of your State, 
County and Municipal taxes that 
make the gross yield somewhat 
higher. 


They are available in $100, 
$500 and $1,000 denominations, to 
mature in 2, 3, 4 or 5 years. Write 
for further information today. 


Ask for booklet No. 15 


SECURITY 
BONDS 


J. A. W. Iglehart & Co., Fiscal Agents 
102 ST. PAUL STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Washington, D.C. Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Wilmington, Del. Richmond, Va. Charleston, W. Va. 
HARRISON, SMITH & CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—New York, N.Y. 
REINHOLDT & CO. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

JAMES C. WILLSON & CO. 

















Omaha, Neb. 
WOOLFOLK, WATERS &.CO. 
New Orleans, La. 








HYDROELECTRIC MYTHS 


CONOMISTS, as well as _ historians, 
must spend their energy in dis- 
sipating myths. Thomas A. 

Edison and other experts recently have 
been devoting their attention to the 
popular belief that the development of 
water power can supply the cheapest 
energy. 

The growth of the myth has been 
fostered by the picturesqueness of water- 
falls themselves, by the force revealed 
in their thunder and in their spray as 
well as by the arresting phrase, “white 
coal.”” Water power appeals strikingly 
to the imagination. But facts and figures 
prove conclusively that in most cases 
the more prosaic steam power is cheaper. 

That the industrial world realizes 
this is indicated by the fact that 
steam-generating capacity is being in- 
stalled in the United States three and 
a half times as fast as water power. 
Lack of public interest in political 
water-power squabbles may imply that 
the public also is realizing the compara- 
tive positions of the two forms of 
energy. 

“We shall steadily require 
power,” declared Mr. Edison in an in- 
terview with Samuel Crowther in The 
Saturday Evening Post, “but a great 
deal more fuss is being made over hy- 
droelectric power than its intrinsic 
value warrants. The first and _ best 
source of power is coal. The amount of 
coal available is not limitless, but for 
all practical purposes it is limitless. 
We can probably use coal at our present 
rate for a thousand years or so without 
any danger of exhausting our supply, 
and it is highly improbable that we 
really know our supply. Anyone who 
cares to bother about what is going to 
happen five hundred or a thousand years 
from now can go ahead and bother, 
but that is not one of the things which 
are going to take up any of my time. 

“T doubt if in the next ten years we 
shall find it necessary to mine any more 
coal than at present. We shall rather 
utilize it to better advantage. We have 
within a very few years doubled the 
efficiency of coal, but it is still only about 
twenty per cent as contrasted with a 
ninety per cent efficiency in hydroelectric 
power generation. The development of 
hydroelectric power is very important, 
but also it is very expensive and usually 
requires an auxiliary coal steam plant. 
Some of the best water power is too far 
away from our manufacturing centers 
to make its utilization wholly practical.” 

The intensive development of water 
power began some fifteen years ago when 
the economical transmission of large 
volumes of electricity over long dis- 
tances became an accomplished fact. 
Water power now serves primarily for 
the generation of electrical energy to 
be used elsewhere. Not only has its 


more 


further development for general manu- 
facturing purposes ceased, but many 
mills whose machinery was formerly 
connected to water wheels have har- 
nessed their turbines to electric gener- 
ators for the production of power as 
public utilities. Although the total of 
developed water power has more than 
doubled since 1914 the total direct in- 
stallations in factories has actually de- 
clined. 

Further employment of the amounts 
of undeveloped water power still avail- 
able must be dependent on the electric 
light and power industry. At present 
this development is undergoing rapid 
and startling changes. 

Unfortunately, most falls of water 
are not located in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the large cities of the coun- 
try or near to industrial communities. 
With Niagara as an important excep- 
tion, they usually are found in moun- 
tainous, often inaccessible regions, and 
the power that could be produced there 
would have to be transmitted consider- 
able distances to reach markets of suffi- 
cient magnitude to absorb the output 
and insure the financial success of the 
development. 

“Approximately eighty per cent of 
the undeveloped water power of the 
country,” says Mr. Edison, “lies in the 
Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Coast 
region. The large market for power is 
east of the Mississippi. Great as have 
been the advances in transmission of 
electricity, the art has not yet reached 
that stage when it is probable, or even 
possible, that electrical energy can be 
transmitted from the Pacific to the At- 
lantic. 

“Moreover, by no stretch of the imag- 
ination can the inhabitants of Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Delaware, 
Maryland, Florida, Mississippi, or Lou- 
isiana, for example, enjoy any material 
advantages from water power, because 
these states possess no undeveloped 
water powers of any consequence.” 

In other words, the economic justi- 
fication for the installation of a hydro- 
electric project does not lie in the water 
fall itself, no matter what its potential- 
ities. It lies at the distributing end of 
the transmission line which transports 
the power to its ultimate market, and 
its cost there must be less than that of 
steam power. 

In the earlier days of the steam engine 
there was room for vast improvement. 
The Cornish Pumping Engine in the 
early years of the nineteenth century 
began its tasks with an efficiency of less 
than five per cent. Only five per cent of 
the power known to be in the fuel could 
be extracted for useful application. To- 
day, the steam turbine is rated at about 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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The annoyance one feels in a traffic 
jam is a good measure of the value 
one sets on his time. With every 
moment precious, you simplify 
many of your every-day habits to 
gain time for the ever-increasing 
demands your business affairs make 
cipon you. 

Apply the time-saving habit to 
the most important of your affairs 
-—the making of your investments. 
Instead of spreading your time 


thinly over half a dozen sources of 








crowds you closely 


investment information, put your 
investment problems in the hands 
of a house such as The National 
City Company. 

Our competent investment or- 
ganization with 117 years of in- 
vestment experience behind it can 
give you time-and-worry-saving 
advice in rounding out your hold- 
ings from our broad lists of sound 
securities. Telephone the nearest 
of our 50 American branch offices 
today. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 


OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 
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Custody of Securities 
in New York 






by mail or wire instructions. 


This availability in the financial center means 


a saving of time, trouble, and often money in ef- | 


fecting transactions. 


We collect income for the owner; we watch 
for and endeavor to advise promptly regarding 


many developments af- 
fecting the securities,such 
as conversion privileges, 
rights, redemption calls, 
etc., and render other ser- 
vices. 


The deposit of secu- 
rities in New York by 
non-residents does not 
subject such securities to 
any New York tax. 


This Company affords 
the complete and varied 
facilities of a banking and 
trust institution of inter- 
national scope. A book- 
let describing all our ser- 
vices will be sent to ex- 
ecutives on request. 
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S|ANY corporations and individuals have 
their bonds and stocks in this Company’s | 


care, as custodian, always at their disposal 













The three buildings comprising our Main 


Office, occupying a block frontage on Broadway. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


NEW YORK 
LIVERPOOL 


LONDON 


HAVRE 


PARIS 


BRUSSELS 
ANTWERP 















(Continued from Page 118) 
twenty-five per cent. The floor space 
occupied by the turbine, moreover, is 
but a small fraction of that which a 
reciprocating engine of like power 
even if it were possible to build onc 
of such an enormous size—would oc- 
cupy. 

The steadily lowering cost of steam- 
generated electricity has been the result 
of many contributing and interdepen- 
dent causes: to the improvements in 
the use of steam in the turbines; to the 


| still greater improvements in the mak- 





ing of steam in boilers; to the employ- 
ment of liquid, gaseous, and powdered 
fuels; and, last and most important ot 
all, to the development of mass produc- 
tion in large units which the present 
extent of the market and the wide- 
spread scope of electric service has made 
possible. Large-scale production of 
energy and the electric light and power 
industry have grown up hand in hand. 
Neither could have been possible with- 
out the other. Sufficient quantities of 
cheap power in large and small com- 
munities has made possible the expan- 
sion, decentralization, and amazing 
progress of the industries of the coun- 
try. 

Costs of financing are among the chief 
objections to water-power development. 
The large amounts of money required in 
erecting storage reservoirs, dams, and 
headworks, as well as for the installa- 
tion of generating stations sufficiently 
large for economical operation, not to 
mention the enormous cost of construct- 
ing and maintaining high-tension trans- 
mission lines and substations, act as a 
strong deterrent to the more rapid 
growth of generation by hydroelectric 


| plants. 


The average hydroelectric plant is 


| built in a stream of running water, or 











the original cost construction 


where the water from such a stream can 
be utilized for power generation. In 
most cases there are many difficulties 
that must first be overcome, making 
high. 
Usually the cost of a hydroelectric plant, 
especially in the Middle West, is 
much higher than the cost of a steam 
plant having the same capacity. It 
costs from two to five times as much to 
build a 10,000 horsepower hydroelectric 
plant, including transmission equip- 
ment and installation, as it costs to 
build a modern 10,000 horsepower steam 
plant. Therefore, the interest and taxes 
(privately owned plants pay taxes) on 
the hydroelectric plant will be from two 
to five times as much as the interest 
and taxes on the steam plant of the same 
capacity. The extra interest charge an 
the taxes on the hydro development 
may, in some cases, be more than th 
entire annual coal bill of the steam plant. 

It is universal practice to build steam 
plants in sections. Even though a steam 
plant may be planned for a size to equal 
(Continued on Page 12? 
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tarrett Corporation 


affords investors a means of participating 
in the profits of a complete organization 


HE name of Starrett is one of the most prominent in 

the building industry. It has been identified with 
more than a billion dollars of construction during the last 
quarter-century. The Starrett brothers have probably 
built more skyscrapers than any other group of men 
in the United States. 


Starrett, however, is more than a builder. The Starrett 
Corporation, through its subsidiaries, comprises a complete 
organization for the construction, financing, management, 
operation and ownership of buildings. It embraces every 
phase of real estate and building activity. 


The securities of The Starrett Corporation afford in- 
vestors a means of participating in the profits of a complete, 
nationally known organization—a leader in its field. 
Descriptive circulars will be sent upon request. 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS 
225 South 15th Street 30 Federal Street 231 South La Salle Street 650 South Spring Street Baker Building 


DETROIT MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO LONDON, ENGLAND 
Bull Building 425 East Water Street Liberty Central Building Russ Building 1 Royal Exchange Ave. 
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Insurance Stocks 


The record of insurance companies is so im- 
pressive from the standpoint of earnings, 
equities, and dividends, that most investors 
would include insurance stocks among their 
holdings if they had access to all the facts. 


Insurance companies draw their income from 
two sources. They make a profit on their 
underwriting operations, and they also draw 
income from the investment of large sums of 
money representing their capital, surplus, 
reserves, and unearned premiums. 


They are, in effect, a form of investment trust. 
Not only do they observe the principle of 
diversification, but because of the scope of their 
investments they are able to attract the best 
investment brains and experience to their 
service. This advantage of expert investment 
management is further fortified by the fact that 
the investments of insurance companies are 
limited by law to securities of the highest type. 


These are but a few of the reasons which 
account for the fact that insurance com- 
panies, on the average, double in 
value about every five years. 

Send for descriptive booklet giving 


further interesting details 
about insurance stocks. 


A 
P.W.CHAPMAN & C0, INC. 


42 Cedar Street 115 W. Adams St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


BOSTON ST. LOUIS MILWAUKEE GRAND RAPIDS NEW ORLEANS 


SEATTLE PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


PITTSBURGH 
MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ME. 















(Continued from Page 120) 
eventually the capacity of a hydro 
plant, it can be built piecemeal as the 
growth of the business may dictate. 
Each steam turbine may be erected 
with its own battery of boilers and 
auxiliary equipment. As the demand 


| for current increases, the plant may be 


enlarged by the addition of units of 


| boilers or a turbine. But with the hydro- 


electric installations, built complete 
as they must be, the load at the time 


| of completion rarely equals the capacity. 


The huge plant must wait for additional 
customers before being able to sell its 
entire output. 

Until that time arnves, the plant 
represents a large investment on which 
taxes and compound interest must be 
paid, even though the income has not 
had time to grow. 

And, what is more, there must be 
charged to the original cost of the water- 
power plant the compound interest on 
the capital that is tied up while the 
station is under construction. From 
three to five times as much time is 
necessary in the construction of a water- 
power plant as is required to construct 
a steam station of identically the same 
capacity. 

The present performance of hydraulic 
equipment is close to ninety per cent, 
so that the margin for additional econo- 
mies in this direction is necessarily 
small. Further than this, the long-time 
trend in the price of metals and of the 
elements of mechanical engineering, 
which figure so largely in steam-plant 
construction, appears to point definitely 
downward, while the cost of capital 
and of the elements of civil engineering, 
which figure so largely in water-power 
construction, are more or less stabilized. 
Subsequently, many water-power pro)- 
ects which appeared attractive five 


| years ago are not economically sound 
| to-day. 


The research work of the United 
States Department of Commerce during 
recent years has admittedly been of the 
highest order. The Department’s Year 
Book for 1928 says: “Although the 
United States still has enormous un- 
developed water-power resources (only 


| about one fifth of the water power has 
| been developed in 1924) these are lim- 
| ited to certain geographic regions, 


and the initial expense of harnessing 
this power is so great that fuel will 
probably continue to be the chief source 


| of power production.” 





Since water power is so cheap at its 
source it is inevitable that engineers 
will struggle with the problem of re- 
ducing the cost of transmission. Con- 
ceivably, another Steinmetz might cut 
down the present expense. For the time 
being, however, the problems of water 
power probably will be of greater in- 
terest to the politicians than to the users 
of electrical energy. 

—Tuomas H. GamMack. 
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MICHIGAN ww INDUSTRIAL 


GIANT 





PUTTING THE WoRLD ON WHEELS 


The Motor Car... . basis of suburban growth . » integral 
link in all modern transportation .... modernizing factor 


of farm life and labor. 


fe 1893 Michigan engineers gave the skeptical world a 
“horseless carriage” the possibilities of which were little 
dreamed. In 1928—thirty-six years later—the sale of more 
than 4,700,000 passenger cars and trucks by American 
manufacturers tells a vivid story of transportation revolu- 
tionized by this invention. 


The 1928 production is valued at nearly $4,000,000,000.00 
of which Michigan manufacturers contributed more than 
85 per cent or approximately $3,400,000,000.00. 


=100 AUTOMOBILES 


Price Range 
of 13 Stocks 


Through common stock investments the 
public participates in the growth of 
American industry. Careful study and 
long association with many types of 
financing place Keane, Highie & Co., 
in a position to render expert counsel 
both to industry requiring new capital 
and to those seeking sound investments 


in securities of the Middle West. 


KEANE, HIGBIE & CoO, 


535 Griswold Street ~ Detroit, Michigan 
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Greatest German 


Comeback 
(Continued from Page 44) 





ToraL PerCent 
Gross oF 1914 
TONNAGE TOTAL 
5,200,000 

500,000 9 
655,000 12 
1,785,000 34 
2,510,000 
2,670,000 
2,830,000 
2,900,000 
3,125,000 
3,500,000 
4,200,000 


YEAR 


1914 . 
1920 . 
1921 . 
1922 . 
1923 . 
1924 . 
1925 . 
1926 . 
1927 . 
1928... } 
1929 (estimated) 


\ ‘A solicit conservative 


margin accounts based on 





purchases of stocks listed 
on the New York Stock 


Exchange... Our facilities, 











resources, and experience, of maritime commerce. Figures which 
have just become available at the Ger- 
| man seaport show that the shipping 
| entering and leaving Hamburg during 
| 1928 aggregated about 21,450,000 net 
| tons, as against 20,450,000 for Rotterdam 
and 20,055,000 for Antwerp. 
| These figures clash with another set, 
| compiled shortly before the Hamburg 
figures, which ranks Hamburg second 
among Continental ports in shipping 
traffic, with Antwerp first and Rotter- 
| dam third. Hamburg declares that the 
| total credited to Antwerp by these cal- 
| culations is in Moorsom tons, which are 
smaller than the net tons in which the 
Hamburg total is computed. By con- 
verting the Antwerp total of Moorsom 
tons into net tons, says Hamburg, it 
| will be found that first place must go 
to Hamburg. In any event, there seems 
| to be no doubt that Hamburg is gaining 
| on its nearest rivals at such a rate that 
unless something quite unforeseen hap- 
| pens, it will soon have a strangle hold 
on first place. 
Within the same period Bremen, 
Germany’s second most important sea- 
| port, also made a striking gain. The total 
of her incoming and outgoing shipping 
| for that year was over 8,000,000, a gain 
of 12.4 per cent over the previous year. 
In 1918, when the German empire 
| collapsed, Hamburg and Bremen were 
down and out. Against the proud total 
of incoming shipping for 1913-14 at all 
| German ports of nearly 35,000,000 gross 
| tons, Germany could show in 1920 only 
a puny 12,500,000—thirty-five per cent 
| of the previous figures. 


developed through forty 
years of service to traders 
and investors, are placed 
at the disposal of individ- 
uals having satisfactory 


banking sponsorship. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLISHED 1888 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 


CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 


CHICAGO 
PORTLAND, ME. 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and 
Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Market Association 
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‘RELIABLE INVESTMENT 


HOW TO CHOOSE AND USE IT” 








RELIABLE 
INVESTMENT 
COUNSEL 





HE selection of reliable investment counsel stould be the first 
step taken by the average man or woman plann‘ng to accumu- 
late money. We have prepared an illustrated booklet explaining 
why this is true, and outlining the functions of an investment 


banker. It also pictures the tremendous future of the electric light 
and power industry—the investment field in which we have spe- 
cialized since 1914. Write, without obligation, for this booklet and 
our list of current offerings. 


RCE. WitsEy & CoMPANY 


New York Investment Securities Los Angeles 
1232 State Bank Building 


Chicago 




















Since then, with the exception of the 
critical year 1923-24, there has been a 
steady upward climb until, by 1926, the 
1914 record had been left behind. The 


total incoming tonnage for 1926 was 


| over 38,250,000 gross tons—three and 
| one-quarter millions more than at the 


outbreak of the World War. For 1927 
the total was over 40,600,000, or 116 
per cent of the 1914 total. Since then 
there has been a steady increase. 


(Continued on Page 126) 





“1 started off by diagnosing his means. 


SIGMUND OJSERKIS, President of 
the Boardwalk National Bank, 
Atlantic City,N. J.,tells how he diag- 
nosed a doctor’s financial health. 


‘ is a good eye special- 

ist,” said Mr. Ojserkis, “but when 
it came to money matters!” . Mr. 
Ojserkis threw up his hands expressively. 
“Somebody even tried to sell him an 
interest in banana fields in Mexico. 

“Dr. B came to me one day, and 
said ‘I wish to be able to retire, if I decide 
to, when I|’m sixty. Can’t you prescribe 
a plan of investment for me?” 

“T started off by diagnosing his means 
—how much he could save regularly. 
That settled, I made him buy his first 
$1,000 bond. And instead of letting him 
go out with his $1,000 bond, I made him 
sign a note for $4,000 more bonds. 

“For twelve years,” said Mr. Ojserkis 
with emphasis, “I never let that man get 
out of debt—to himself—for bonds! And 
today —twelve years later—Dr. B 
is worth $65,000. 

“He’s still in the prime of his career. 
He now has saving in his blood. He’ll 
have $100,000 long before he’s ready to 
retire—and when he does, his $100,000 
will bring him $500 a month, almost as 
much as his practice brings him now. His 
principal, in sound, seasoned bonds, will 
never give him a moment’s worry.” 


Over 900 Bankers select Straus 
bonds for their clients as investments 
combining acknowledged safety with 
good yield. 


custome Se We. STRAUS & CO. 


79 Post Street 
San Francisco 


ESTABLISHED IN 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES ~ » 
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‘His Prescription for Himself 


was ‘Independence at Sixty’” 














SicmunD OjseErKIs, well known banker of Atlantic City, is a prominent figure 
in the business and civic development of this famous seaside community. 


Every banker who lives up to the high 

traditions of his profession will advise his 

clients to look for safety in investment 

before any other element. Next, he will 

advise them to diversify their holdings, 

according to their individual needs, 

among different types of high grade bonds. 
Lastly comes yield. But how- 

ever attractive a good yield is, 

it should never be allowed to 

outweigh security of both princi- 

pal and interest. The average 

investor will find it too compli- 

cated a matter to determine 


ieee iaaies 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St. 
New York 


18 8 2 


INCORPORATED 


whether a class of securities meets his 
needs in all respects. He should consult 
his banker—or a high grade investment 
house—before he invests. 

As a help to all who are interested in 
studying the principles of sound invest- 
ment, S. W. Straus & Co. has prepared an 

interesting, easy-to-understand 
booklet, ‘‘How To Invest 
Money.” Every person seriously 
concerned in safeguarding his 
future should own a copy of this 
booklet. It will be sent without 
charge. Write for Booklet E-1026. 


Straus BurmLpInG 
Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd, 
Chicago 
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apacity to Manage 


. « - an item which does 
not show under Assets. 


HERE is a tangible factor which decides the in- 
trinsic worth of securities, never itemized in bal- 
ance sheets. This factor is the capacity of a company’s 


management. 


A business must have a product or service which can be 
sold profitably, and sufficient working capital. Given 
these, management is then the factor which decides its 
measure of success, 


For thirty years this organization has concerned itself 
chiefly with the capacity of management when considering 
the financing of corporations. To companies with cap- 
able management capital has been provided for extend- 
ing their activities and for increasing their earning power. 
The soundness and potential possibilities of securities is- 
sued to provide such capital depend directly upon the 
ability of a company’s management. 





Suggested for current investment are four stocks of 
sound, growing and well-managed companies. Descrip 
tions may be had by requesting Investment List 135. 





George H. Burr & Co. 
57 William Street, New York 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL INVESTMENT CENTERS 










































ADVERTISING CENSORSHIP 


The “entrance examination” for financial advertisers in WORLD'S WORK is more 
difficult than in any other publication. Every year many advertising orders are de- 
clined from advertisers who do not measure up to WORLD'S WORK standards. 


No advertisements of Investment Houses and Banks are published except from those 
which have first been accepted as members by the 


INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
or 
New Yorx Srocx ExcHANGE 
or 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


For information concerning advertising rates address Manager, Financial Department, 
244 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Statistics for outgoing tonnage reflect 
a similar spectacular progress. In 19]4 
it totaled, for all German ports, just 


| short of 35,000,000 tons; in 1920 it had 
| sunk to 12,350,000. Rising yearly, except 


during 1923-24, it passed the 1914 
record in 1926, when it totaled nearly 
38,500,000 tons. The figure for 1927 was 
40,500,000 tons—115 per cent of the 


| last prewar year. Now it is still higher, 


In 1913-14 vessels flying the German 
flag carried two thirds of the total vol- 


' ume of merchandise imported into or 


exported from German ports. After the 
close of the war there was a cataclysmal 
drop in the proportion of such goods 
carried in German bottoms. Now, how- 
ever, vessels under her flag carry a 
little less than half the total volume ot 


| merchandise entering or leaving Ger. 
' many by sea. Moreover, if the present 
rate of increase in her merchant tonnage 


is kept up, German vessels will soon 


_ be carrying the same percentage of the 
total that they did before the war. 


At present the American merchant 
marine has an aggregate tonnage of over 


| 14,000,000 gross tons, having jumped to 


that high figure from somewhat less than 


6,000,000 at the start of the World War, 


| To keep this fleet capable of competing 


indefinitely against Germany old ships 


_ must constantly be replaced by new 


ones. For years little was done either to 
increase our merchant marine or to keep 
it up to the level already attained. With 
ships growing steadily older and more 
old-fashioned, we tried to compete on 
the high seas against a German mercan- 
tile marine composed practically entirely 
of up-to-date ships. 

Of late there have been signs that 
Americans intend to use more rational 
methods in competition; unless they do, 
Germany is absolutely sure within a 


| short time to control all the ocean traffic 


between her own shores and foreign 
lands. 

In addition to this, she will indubi- 
tably oust the United States from second 


| place among the nations owning mer- 
| chant shipping. It may take her ten 
| years to do this, it may take her more; 





| but do it she unquestionably will, if she 


continues to build scores of merchant- 
men yearly and the United States few 
or none. 

In judging the relative position of the 
United States and Germany on the high 
seas, it is unfair to reckon the American 
merchant fleet as having a total gross 
tonnage of 14,000,000, since fully 
2,000,000 tons of this total represent 
ships on the Great Lakes and another 
4,000,000 are lying idle. The actual 
ocean-going American fleet, theretore, 
has an aggregate gross tonnage at pres- 
ent of some 8,000,000 tons, only twice as 
much as that of Germany. 

Already something like five sixths of 
Germany’s merchant fleet is composed 
(Continued on Page 128) 
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MAIN STREET TODAY 








HE WIDESPREAD distribution of 
4 monn power has played a large 
part in the marked change which has 
occurred in the small town’s economic 
status. The old inequality of industrial 
opportunity has been corrected. The 
power supply, and therefore the pro- 
ductive ability, of the small town has 
been raised to a level equal to that of 
the metropolis. 

Nor are the benefits of this tendency 
confined to the small town. It is of 
obvious advantage to the nation as a 
whole to carry on its manufacturing at 
the points where it can be done most 
economically, and to have its industrial 
activity distributed evenly over its land, 
instead of congestion at one place and 


MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES 


sparseness at another. This was not 
feasible when both power supply and 
transportation were so distributed as to 
confine industrial activity to relatively 
few points. But with power available 
at any point, and with a similar dif- 
fusion of transportation facilities, the 
excessive movement of goods and con- 
centration of people can be considerably 
reduced. 

Industry, recognizing in this change 
the answer to its own problems, is 
making the small town the scene of 
a new economic growth. There is new 
activity and new ambition along Main 
Street as the small communities grow 
constantly more important in America’s 


economic scheme. 
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Associated System 


Founded in 1852 
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80% Growth in Customers 


In 1920 the properties now in the Associated 
System had 352,725 customers. Today there are 
over 635,000 customers. This is the normal growth 
of the same properties over the entire period. 


The steadiness of this growth (see chart) from 
year to year, including 1921 with its unusual busi- 
ness depression, indicates the remarkable stability 
of a diversified gas and electric system. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Incorporated in 1906 
Wrile for our 16-page booklet **W”’ on the Class A Stock 


61 Broadway _ New York City 





























The Fiasndal hikes 


ORE information concerning banking and investment service is abroad in the land these 
days than ever before, put out by publishers and bankers, and it is being widely read by 
business men and investors generally. With the idea of stimulating such reading the WorLp’s 
Work will list here from time to time such books, booklets, and circulars as the financial 
editor may wish to recommend. These books may be purchased at book stores, while the 
booklets and circulars may be secured free upon application to the bankers named. 


THROUGH NINETY-FIVE YEARS, a booklet which COMMONWEALTH YEAR BOOK: An illustrated de- 
will be of interest to executives in connection with their tailed statement of the operations of the Commonwealth 
business in the South. Offered by The Canal Bank & Trust Edison Company of much interest to investors. Offered by 
Co., New Orleans, La, — Edison Company, 72 W. Adams St., Chi- 

cago, 

A SOUND POLICY FOR INVESTORS, a booklet de- 
scribing a well varied program of security buying is of- INSURING YOUR INTENTIONS. A booklet giving 
fered by Peabody, Houghteling & Company, 10 So. La much interesting information about the life insurance trust 
Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. service and its possibilities is offered by the Guardian 


Trust Company, (Allan B. Cook, Vice-President), Cleve- 
WATER, THE INDISPENSABLE UTILITY. An in- land, Ohio. 
teresting booklet, giving a detailed description of a water 


company’s plant and operations, with special reference to HOW MUCH SHOULD YOUR MONEY EARN? This 
the investment gualities of securities of water companies. interesting question is attractively answered in a booklet 
Offered by G. L. Ohrstrom & Company, 44 Wall Street, with that title. Apply for it to Caldwell & Company, 
New York City. Nashville, Tenn, 
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(Continued from Page 126) 

of ships less than seven years old, 
while the American fleet is made up al- 
most entirely of ships over ten years old. 

Germany’s determination not to allow 
the World War to impair her proud posi- 
tion on the sea goes back to long before 
the close of the struggle in the fall of 
1918. After the armistice these agree. 
ments were supplemented by others 
tending to insure both compensation {or 
losses and the building of a certain 
amount of new shipping. It was assumed 
that activity in shipbuilding would not 
merely help the German merchant 
marine toward regaining the position 


| lost as a result of Germany’s defeat but 
_ also keep down unemployment at Ger- 
| man seaports, and thus lessen the prob.- 











ability of internal trouble. 

Then came the Treaty of Versailles, 
with its demand that Germany turn 
over at once practically all her merchant- 
men to the Allies, which created a new 
German shipping crisis. In order that 
the German government might obey 
the commands of the victors, it was 
compelled to confiscate the required 
shipping; and to indemnify shipowners 
for this confiscation a new scheme ot 
compensation had to be evolved. 

Finally, in 1921, after protracted 
negotiations the government of the 
German republic agreed to pay to the 
German shipping industry a lump sum 
in cancellation of all claims. After the 
deduction of large amounts already ad- 
vanced to shippers and shipbuilders, the 
actual sum to be paid by the govern- 
ment was computed at eight billion 
marks—the mark being reckoned not 
at par but at its depreciated value at the 
time of the agreement. This sum was 
to be paid by the German government 
in installments, the last installment to 
be handed over five years after the date 
of the agreement. The shipping industry 
bound itself to build ships aggregating 
2,500,000 tons of cargo-carrying capacity 
within a period of ten years. 

Since 1921 there have been various 
modifications of this agreement, owing 
largely to the subsequent drop of the 
German mark. For instance, the govern- 
ment, instead of spreading its partial 
payments over five years, had turned 
over its last installment by April, 
1923, two years from the signing of the 
agreement. 

To-day there is no more ary rot and 
silence in Hamburg harbor. Giant cranes, 
one of them the largest in the world, 
are swinging cargoes in and out of mer- 
chant ships; warehouses are full of mer- 
chandise. 

Small wonder shipping magnates 
of Hamburg and Bremen, as well as 
weather-tanned skippers and sailors ot 
every German port from the North Sea 
to the Baltic, are rubbing their hands 
together in glee and chuckling over the 
equivalent, in guttural Teutonic slang, 
of ‘Some comeback!”’ 
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CHEMICAL company was 

selling $10,000,000 a year 
—and losing money. More work- 
ing capital was needed. A small 
issue of preferred stock afforded 
only temporary relief. Finally two 
of the officers came to Cleveland 
and consulted the Guardian. A 
complete analysis was made. 


Since poor earnings prevented 
any further stock or bond issues, 
the business was advised to reduce 
—to retrench and concentrate in its 
best markets. Costs were put on a 
proper basis and sales were tem- 
porarily reduced to $6,000,000, 
the volume permitted by capital. 


RESOURCES MORE 





























should a business reduce 


This was eighteen months ago. 
The company now shows net 
earnings of $250,000 a year and 
profits are steadily growing. 


A great commercial bank like 
the Guardian is consulted daily by 
its customers on many fundamen- 
tal problems like this. Constant 
contacts with production, mer- 
chandising and day-to-day trends 
frequently enable the Guardian to 
offer suggestions leading directly 
to increased profits. 


GUARDIAN 


TRUST COMPANY 


623 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 





THAN $150,000,00900 
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among them. 


obligation to you. 











Investment 
Trusts 


While the investment trust is recognized as a valu- 
able aid to the individual investor in simplifying 
his investment problems, the distinct differences in 
the rights of shareholders or participants in the many 
investment trusts now in existence or being formed, 
make necessary a careful analysis before choosing 


We gladly offer our services in this respect without 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 
CLEVELAND 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati 
Denver Kansas City Toledo Akron Columbus 
Louisville Colorado Springs Canton Massillon 


MEMBERS. New York, Chicago, Cleveland, .Detroit and Cincinnati Stock Exchanges, | 
Chicago Board of Trade, New York Cotton Exchange and New York Curb Market 
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WHAT MOST MEN FORGET, a folder explaining the 
advantages of investing safely in real estate mortgage 
bonds which carry an independent surety company guar- 
antee of payment of principal and interest. Offered by Em- 
pire Bond & Mortgage Corporation, 535 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


SECURITY BONDS, a name applied to real estate 
bonds which are guaranteed as to principal and interest 
and are described in an illustrated booklet. Offered by J. 
A. W. Iglehart & Co., 102 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 


THE IDEAL INVESTMENT, a booklet showing ten 
reasons for the safety of Electric Power and Light Bonds 
as a basis for investment, is offered by Thompson Ross & 
Company, 29 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


WATER SERVICE—THE ARISTOCRAT OF UTILI- 
TIES, is an interesting booklet describing water bonds as 
a sound form of investment. Offered by P. W. Chapman & 
Company, Inc., 170 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill., or 
42 Cedar Street, New York City. 


INVESTMENT STRATEGY: A booklet emphasizing 
the idea of management in the handling of individual 
investment problems. Of much interest to investors. Of 
fered by William R. Compton Company, 44 Wall Street 
New York City. 


’ 


INTERESTING FACTS, a booklet giving graphic in- 
formation concerning the properties and the inve: tment 
opportunities in the enterprises of the Associated Gas & 
Electric Co. Offered by Associated Gas & Electric Securi- 
ties Co., 61 Broadway, New York City. 


SECURITIES BACKED BY MODERN ROAD BUILD- 
ING. The largest road-building organizition in the 
United States is Warren Brothers Company, Cambridge, 
Mass., whose illustrated booklet gives interesting facts 
about the Company. Offered by Paine, Webber & Co., 82 
Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRUDENCE BONDS PROVIDE THE GUARANTEE 
THAT PRUDENCE DEMANDS, a booklet offered by 
— Company, Inc., 331 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 


WHY A NATIONAL UNION FOR SAFETY, a booklet 
describing National Union Mortgage Bonds, an improved 
type of real estate bonds. Offered by National Union 
Mortgage Company, 111 W. Redwood St., Baltimore, Md. 


STOCK AND BOND REGISTER, a record showing the 
important features of each security which is held by in- 
vestors. Offered by Otis & Company, 216 Superior St., 
N.E., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Continued on Page 132 














Commercial Crusaders 
(Continued from Page 49) 


American collector general of Nica- 
raguan customs would ever have come 
into existence if Nicaragua, with poor 
credit and with insecure governmental 
revenues, had not wanted a loan and 
had not been willing to accept an Ameri- 
can collector general in order to get it, 
The second is that it is a protection to 
Nicaragua to have the collector general 
chosen with the help of the State De- 
partment instead of being appointed 
solely by the private bankers whose con- 
cern with the matter is naturally and 
properly purely private and directed 
primarily toward dividends. 

The same situation occurs in Sal- 
vador. There is an American supervisor 
of customs collections there. His name 
is William Walter Renwick. He had pri- 
vate business experience in Argentina 
and in Cuba and was then sent to 
Salvador in consequence of the loan 
extension to the Salvadorean govern- 
ment by New York financiers. The Sal- 
vadorean government came itself, of 
its own motion, to our State Depart- 
ment to ask the department to help 
keep the scales of justice even between 
itself and the financiers. The State De- 
partment, thus implored, consented to 
take a hand in the naming of a super- 
visor for the Salvadorean customs col- 
lections and also to undertake to have 
any dispute between the Salvadorean 
government and the financiers adjudi- 
cated and adjusted by some justice of 
our Supreme Court. Manifestly these 
arrangements were designed, not to 
fasten the fangs of the financiers upon 
Salvador, but to protect Salvador 
against its fears that those fangs might 
sink into it too deeply. 

Mr. Renwick began in Salvador, 
nevertheless, by being quite generally 
suspected and distrusted. He has lived 
through that sort of thing to win respect 
and confidence. This has been so much 
so that the neighboring country of 
Guatemala took its new American cus- 
toms adviser, as has been pointed out, 
from Mr. Renwick’s staff in his Sal- 
vador office. 

Salvador, incidentally, furnished a 
striking proof of the proposition that 
our State Department in no circum- 
stances undertakes any obligation to 
stand back of any loan to any foreign 
country. The bankers who made the 
loan to Salvador let the impression 
get out that, because the State Depart- 
ment was helping to appoint Mr. Ren- 
wick, it would see that the loan was 
paid. The State Department instantly 
let it be known that it had no such in- 
tention and felt itself entirely unobli- 
gated to perform any such duty. 

Investors in Latin American securities 
should master this fact. The most that 
our State Department ever does about 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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The above clipping 
was taken from one of 
America’s great dailies 
and is one of many in 
our files. Name of 
newspaper from which 
it was taken can be fur- 
nished upon request. 





And the financial expert replied — ‘a good investment”? 


Financial writers frequently recommend Cities Service Common 
as an investment. 


That this advice is well founded is evidenced by the fact that 
thousands of owners of Cities Service Common stock are reinvest- 
ing their dividends in additional shares. 


“Money talks,” and the money invested by these men and women 
attests more plainly than words their confidence in Cities Service, 
F a its prospects, its policies and its management. 

When you invest in Cities salad delat P 8 
Service securities the _ en: , : 
safety of your monty does Dividends on Cities Service Common stock are paid monthly, 
not depend on conditions which enables an investment to grow with surprising rapidity 
inanyens induswpeteny when dividends are reinvested. This plan of compound dividends 
one locality. There are ii . 
more than 100 Cities originated by the Company has started many modest investors 
Service subsidiaries busy toward financial independence. 

day and night with the 

production and sale of 


modern necessities—elec- HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 


tricity, gas and petroleum. Fiscal Agents for Cities Service Company 
60 Wall Street New York 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. | 

60 Wall St., New York | 
Send copy of booklet describing the investment possibilities of Cities Service 
Securities. 
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HARRIS, WINTHROP & CO 


Investment Securities 
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CONVERTIBLE SECURITIES, a pamphlet explaining 
the use of convertible preferred stocks and bonds and their 
place among the securities of individual investors. Of- 
fered by George H. Burr & Company, 57 William Street, 
New York City. 


A VALUABLE AID TO BANKS AND INVESTORS, a 
booklet describing how the Department of Economics and 
Survey serves investors by furnishing investment counsel, 
free, to individuals and institutions. Offered by A. C. 
Allyn & Company, 67 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


CHOOSING YOUR INVESTMENT HOUSE, a booklet, 
offered by Halsey, Stuart & Company, 201 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


FIDELITY SERVICE, a booklet describing the type of 
bonds issued by the Fidelity Bond & Mortgage Company, 
657 Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


UNITED BONDS, a name given to real estate bonds se- 
cured by high-grade properties in Detroit, and issued by 
the United States Mortgage Bond Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Interesting booklets on request. 


GUARANTY SERVICE, a book describing the work of 
various departments and outlining services available to 
customers through these departments. Offered by the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, 140 Broadway, New 
York City. 


DEPENDABLE INVESTMENT, a booklet, offered by 
C. M. Keys & Company, 60 Broaaway, New York City. 


THE STORY OF A MUNICIPAL BOND, an attractive 
illustrated booklet giving much valuable information of 
interest to investors. Offered by H. C. Speer & Sons Com- 
pany, First National Bank Building, Chicago. 


DICTIONARY OF INVESTMENT TERMS, in the form 
of a 32-page pamphlet, containing also chapters on ‘‘Stocks 
versus Bonds as Investments,’’ ‘‘Listed versus Unlisted 
Securities,’ ‘‘How Investment Bankers Protect Investors,’’ 
and other interesting features. Offered by R. E. Wilsey & 
Company, 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill 


INVESTMENTS THAT ENDURE is the slogan of the 
Utility Securities Company, 230 So. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and is applied to the various securities which 
are offered by the great public utility interests which the 
Utility Securities Company serves, Detailed circulars will 
be mailed upon request. 


SERVING A NATION, an illustrated booklet telling 
about the Cities Service Organization, and its fiscal agents. 
Offered by Henry L. Doherty & Company, 60 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


INVESTMENT REVIEW, a booklet giving current in- 
formation on the selection of securities for investment is 
py by Hornblower & Weeks, 60 Congress Street, Bos- 

in, Mass. 
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a foreign loan is to tell the bankers con- 
cerned that it perceives no objection 
to it from the public governmental 
standpoint. It does not in any way pass 
upon the economic merits of the loan, 
It does not in any way undertake to see 
that the investors in the loan shall ever 
get their interest on it or shall ever even 
recover their principal. If the loan con- 
tains an econmic risk, that risk is just 
the same after the State Department has 
passed upon the loan’s political features 
as it was before. 

The few occasions on which the State 
Department has objected to a loan to 
a Latin American country have been 
when the loan seemed too burdensome 
to that country and so unfair as to be 
likely to produce political troubles be- 
tween that country and the United 
States. The present President of the 
United States would probably rather 
resign than use the Marine Corps to 
collect any debt, no matter how fair and 
just, from any foreign government. 

The unwillingness—or inability—ot 
our government to exercise any coercive 
control upon the fiscal policies of any 
Latin American government (outside 
the Caribbean) is shown by Costa Rica. 
It does not seem to want any loans 
accompanied by any American customs 
collectors, and it does not seem to want 
any American financial advisers; and 
so it does not have them. And our State 
Department, thus spared another worry, 
is not resentful but thankful. 

The same sort of lesson is taught 
by Panama. Mr. A. D. Ruan was once 
financial adviser there. He is another 
“career” adviser. He advised Haiti and 
then Panama and then proceeded to be 
a director of the central banking system 
of Peru. Panama had him of its own 
choice; and it now, of its own choice, 
is having a survey made of its fiscal and 
financial affairs by the eminent econo- 
mist Mr. George E. Roberts, of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. If it 
does not do what Mr. Roberts says, its 
failure to do it may be a topic of high 
concern to investors in Panaman se- 
curities; but it is a topic of no concern 
to our State Department. In the mean- 
time the present regular fiscal agent of 
Panama is Mrs. F. H. Baldwin, who 
similarly causes no concern to our State 
Department and imposes no responsi- 
bility on it whatsoever. 

Leaving Panama, going southward, 
we now arrive in South America. We 
arrive accordingly at the special domain 
of our great currency stabilizer and gold 
standardizer and general sound-money 
traveling practitioner, Dr. Kemmerer, 
of Princeton University. 

In 1923, having arrived at his full rep- 
utation and full influence, he began his 
invasion of South America. It is his 
method to associate with him a consid- 
erable group of fellow economists; to go, 


(Continued on Page 135) 
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HERE are men living on the vast slopes of 
the Alps which overhang the Rhone river, 
who never in their lives have crossed the valley 
to see the peaks on their own side. One or two 
mountains opposite and a few white crests far 
up and beyond, are all that they know. 
And they are satisfied to live in this “one- 
sided” world. 


Scores of the most successful business men in 
America know only one or two peaks of the 
Grinnell Range. Engineers and architects who 
traverse the whole world of Industrial Piping, 
know SZ7X Grinnell peaks which rise above the 
average level of quality. 

They know how rock-ribbed standards can 
be maintained. For they have seen workmen by 
hundreds under expert foremen installing Grin- 
nell Sprinkler Systems. In vast foundries, pipe 
fabrication works and machine shops they have 
seen other hundreds giving the best skill of their 
hands to producing a line of piping supplies 
noted for quality. In laboratories, scores of 
research specialists and inventors giving the 
best of their brains to keep this Grinnell quality 
high above the foothills of local competition. 

Why should any business man who rules over 
property in which such apparatus and piping is 
vital, live in a “one-sided” world? 
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Here are six peaks of Grinnell achievement 


1 ‘““THERMOLIER’’—The copper unit heater 

with fourteen definite points of superiority. A 
better and cheaper means of heating many types 
of industrial and commercial buildings. 


ine WEP OE 


QD PIPE FABRICATION — Pipe bends, 
welded headers and the Triple XXX line for 


super power work up to 1,300 Ibs. pressure. ar = 


CAST IRON PIPE FITTINGS — Perfectly threaded, accurately 
machined and rigidly inspected, they invariably make “‘better jobs with 
less labor.” 


A PIPE HANGERS—Featuring easy adjustability after the piping is 


up. The line is complete and answers every requirement. 


5 HUMIDIFICATION EQUIPMENT — Complete systems furnished 
through American Moistening Company, a subsidiary. A unique auto- 
matic contro—AMCO—maintains proper air conditions more accurately 
than ever before. 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEMS — The 

world’s largest sprinkler manufacturer and contractor. 
The famous Quartz Bulb head is far quicker to operate than 
old fashioned solder heads. Its operating element is proof 
against corrosion and loading. Another fire protection 
feature is the new Simplex dry-pipe system which brings 
sprinkler protection to many classes of property that up to 
now have been denied its many benefits. 


© COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Providence, R. I. 
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Put in Ethyl- 


get the thrills 
of high compression 


HE new high compression engines had to have a 
high compression fuel. They could not run satis- 
factorily on ordinary gasoline. 

That’s because in a high compression engine the 
gasoline is squeezed—or compressed— beyond the 
limit that ordinary gasoline can stand without “knock- 
ing” and losing power. 

Realizing this, the General Motors Research Labora- 
tories asked: “What can we mix with gasoline to con- 
trol its combustion rate as pressure is increased?” 
Seven years of research, thousands of chemical com- 
binations, finally yielded Ethyl fluid, the active in- 
gredient of which is tetraéthy] lead. 

Mixed with gasoline, Ethyl fluid forms Ethy/ Gaso- 
line, which is the standard high compression fuel. It 
has brought the advantages of high compression within 
the reach of everybody. 

Ethyl will bring out your car’s best possible per- 
formance, whatever its type or age. 


Ride with Ethyl today. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 


2§ Broadway, New York City 56Church St.,Toronto, Can. 36 Queen Anne’s Gate, London,Eng. 
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(Continued from Page 132) 
not as an individual but as a “ commis- 
sion.” Thus equipped, he has succes- 
sively advised the governments of 
Colombia, Chile, Ecuador, Bolivia. 

His method of advising has a further 
distinguishing characteristic. He and 
his associates leave behind them, not a 
bound volume of pious sermons on sound 
finance but a definite set of definitely 
written laws all ready to be enacted and 
to be put into force. Sometimes they are 
put into force by the governments con- 
cerned and sometimes not. The only 
compulsion that rests upon the govern- 
ments is that a following of Dr. Kem- 
merer’s advice may strengthen their 
chance of being able to borrow on good 
terms. 

In Colombia, Mr. Thomas R. Lill, for 
several years after Dr. Kemmerer had 
gone on to other countries, acted as a 
sort of auditor-in-chief for the Colom- 
bian government. Then Mr. Lill, again 
following in Dr. Kemmerer’s wake, 
proceeded to Chile, where he again, in 
the employ of the local government, 
undertook duties of an auditing and 
accounting nature. 

In Ecuador Dr. Kemmerer left behind 
him a full set-up of three American ad- 
ministrators to deal respectively with 
customs, with governmental accounting, 
and with banking. 

How actually free such countries are 
in such circumstances has been very 
competently demonstrated by Ecuador. 
William Franklin Roddy, the American 
expert on customs in Ecuador, who got 
to be an expert by collecting customs in 
the Philippines and in Nicaragua, is 
said still to be in the employ of the 
Ecuadorian government. So is_ the 
American expert on governmental ac- 
counting, James H. Edwards. The ex- 
pert on banking, however, seems to 
get on Ecuadorian nerves. He was— 
first—Earl Schwulst. Schwulst dis- 
agreed with the Ecuadorians on some 
such theme as the price of a building. 
They fired him. Then came Harry L. 
Tompkins. He disagreed with the Ecua- 
dorians on various matters in which he 
claimed there should be higher standards 
of conduct. Thereupon he was fined a 
month’s pay and is now said to have 
been expelled from his job. The life of 
a“ financial imperialist” in South Amer- 
ica is not the vice-regal autocracy that 
it is sometimes thought to be. 

In Bolivia Dr. Kemmerer left behind 


him a set-up essentially similar to the | 


one in Ecuador. In Bolivia there is Wil- 
liam Magowan, looking after customs, 
and there is Joseph T. Byrne, looking 
after accounts, and there is E. O. Det- 
lefsen, looking after banking. 

In Bolivia it was believed at one time 
that a certain set of American bankers 
had the country by the throat. Their 
loan had been accompanied by a fiscal 
commission which seemed to have the 

(Continued on Page 136) 














No. 5 of a series of Advertise- 
ments of American Water Works 
and Electric Company, Incorporated 




















Towns Grow... 


HEN the water mains go 
in, permanent and indestructible, 
an enduring basis is laid for 
lasting community expansion... 


In 1928 the water works pro- 
perties of American Water 
Works and Electric Company in 
scores of towns all over the coun- 
try laid down two hundred and 
fifty miles of water pipes for the 
supply of constantly growing 
communities. 


By furnishing capital for this 
steady expansion the securities of 
the American Water Works and 
Electric Company share in the 
permanent growth of our 
country. 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 


AMERICAN WATER WORKS +" LECTRIC (OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
50 Broad Street, New York 





eYnformation about this Company, or 
any of its subsidiaries, will be furnish- 
ed on request. Write for Booklet K-12. 
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| A TO THE PUBLIC, AND THE BEST 
POSSIBLE SERVICE, is the corner stone of the 
policy of Commonwealth Edison Company*— 
the central station serving Chicago. Hereon has 
been built one of the foremost electric supply 
companies of the world. Its total electric output 


during 1928 was over 4% of the electric energy 
produced in the United States! 








We distribute the securities of this company and 
other companies operating in 30 states. Send for 
list of security offerings yielding 6% and more. 


UTiILIiry SECURITIES ComPANY 


230 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 


New York Richmond Minneapolis St. Louis 
Indianapolis Milwaukee Detroit Louisville 


*Capital Stock Listed on The Chicago Stock Exchange 
















































































your guest rooms— 


RIFLES that make your guest room really 

comfortable and hospitable—considered in 

a recent issue of THE AMERICAN HOME and 

typical of the practical, every-day problems it 
will help you with. 


Expertly written by nationally known authori- 
ties, profusely and beautifully illustrated, THE 
AMERICAN HOME is only one dollar a year. 
Address, Garden City, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 135) 
power to prevent all other bankers from 
coming in. This monopoly has been 
broken. Dillon, Read & Company, of 
New York, did not seem to realize that 
American finance should be one consoli- 
dated ogre. They thought it was com- 
petitive. The fiscal commission had to 
let them in, and they pleased the Boliv- 
ians with new loans. 

In Peru there is an American who is at 
the head of the company which has the 
strange contract of collecting the Peru- 
vian taxes through its private employees. 
This American is Abram Frank Lind- 
berg, a brother of the Irving August 
Isaac Lindberg who is collector general 
of customs in Nicaragua. Abram Frank 
Lindberg served for many years in the 
Nicaraguan customs organization, then 
was a banker in New York, then was in 
the service of Guatemala, and then went 
to South America to enter the service of 
Peru. 

In Peru there has also been George 
H. Stevenson, who went there from the 
service of our government to labor at 
the establishment of a Peruvian rural 
credit banking system. 

In Venezuela, Brazil, Uruguay, and 
Argentina we have no Americans who in 
any known notable way are “ experting”’ 
for the local governments. 

In Paraguay there has been Robert 
Vorfeld. Mr. Vorfeld is a perfected inter- 
national adviser, collector, and expert. 
He started at it in the Philippines, deal- 
ing with customs. He then went to 
Santo Domingo under Mr. Pulliam. He 
largely wrote the Dominican tariff laws 
of 1910 and of 1920. He served in Ecua- 
dor and in Bolivia. He served in Para- 
guay as director general of customs. He 
estimated beforehand that he could 
increase the customs revenue thirty 
per cent. He increased it fifty per cent. 
His hand has traced tariff legislation in 
four Latin American countries—Santo 
Domingo, Ecuador, Bolivia, and Para- 
guay. 

The essence of the success of most of 
these experts is that they serve the gov- 
ernments which employ them irrespec- 
tive of merely immediate individual 
American interests. Mr. Vorfeld, edit- 
ing the Ecuadorian tariff law, put an 
import duty on petroleum. That hurt 
the Standard Oil Company of California, 
which was bringing oil from abroad into 
Ecuador. It helped a British company 
which was already operating within 
Ecuador. Mr. Vorfeld did not care. 

The true foundation of our economic 
leadership, such as it may be, in Latin 
America is confidence in our economic 
science and in our economic character. 
If we had in Latin America no coercive 
“imperialism” at all—not even in Cuba 
or Santo Domingo or Haiti—our so- 
called financial imperialism, which even 
now is almost all wholly unsupported by 
any coercion, would go on just the same, 
and perhaps better. 
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ails—Ships—Roads vie to provide 
for growing Southern commerce 


Nowhere in this country, today, are new rail- 
roads building, old lines improving, ports 
developing and good roads constructing as fast 
as in the South. 


This is eloquent testimony of the importance 
which great corporations, the federal govern= 
ment and states attach to the South’s commer= 
cial development. Lately the Shipping Board 
ranked the Southern States first in exports and 
second in imports, of the five divisions of the 
country. 


But such facts no longer excite surprise. Alert 
investors recognize the South as the great field 
of opportunities; they realize that the big mar= 
ket for Southern securities is still ahead. 


Caldwell & Company, Southern investment 
bankers, long have studied the South and 
sponsored sound Southern securities. “Shares in 
the South” is a Southern investment trust, the 
securities of which are suggested to individuals 
and institutions. Write for details. 
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% We Bank on the South $ + 


CALDWELL & COMPANY $90 Union Street 
an | i ‘A fa ) '| oe i! Chicago . Detroit . Cincinnati 

E . ho Kansas City . St. Louis . Jackson 
. | Louisville . Knoxville . Tampa 
Memphis . Houston . Dallas 
Chattanooga . New Orleans 
Birmingham , Jacksonville 


| Rogers Caldwell & Co., Ine. 
150 Broadway, New York 
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ACCOMPLISHMENT 


AKING money for those who—through 

ownership of its securities—become part- 

ners in an investment trust is possible only by 

applying sound financial principles to the invest- 

ment of large aggregate funds under the manage- 

ment and direction of experts. Results speak for 
themselves. 


INSURANSHARES TRUST CERTIFICATES 


Principal of Insuranshares 
Trust Funds—all series— 
as of January 31, 1929... 

Market value—all series—as 
of January 31, 1929 

Total income and realized 
profits plus appreciation 
from the inception of the 
original fund in April, 1927 
(representing an annual 
rate of increase in valua- 
tion of 39%) to January 
31, 1929 


$12,330,894.62 


18,168,013.58 


6,415,429.83 


STERLING SECURITIES CORPORATION 


(Seven months’ operation, June 1 to December 31, 1928) 


Capital and paid-in surplus 
as of December 31, 1928.. $16,071,140.26 
Market value of assets, as of 
December 31, 1928 ...... 
Income and appreciation as 
of December 31, 1928.... 


18,531,447.26 


2,669,060.10 


Full information regarding these activities on request 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 


Distributors 


Chicago 49 Wall Street,'New York San Francisco 
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aie find much that’s practical as well as 
much that’s beautiful in the new home-making 
magazine THE AMERICAN HOME, published by 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., Garden City, N.Y. 
It costs but one dollar a year! 
x x 
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A Defense of Nobile 


(Continued from Page 73) 


out news of location and situation. In 
war it is customary to call for volunteers 
for such tasks, and the men who come 
forward are greatly honored thereafter 
whether they live or die. In polar ex- 
ploration it is sometimes volunteers who 
go; but frequently it is the commander. 

That was, of course, before the days 
of radio. But the radio seemed unlikel, 
to work when the Malmgren-Zappi- 
Mariano party started for shore. 

Now we come to the bitter issue of the 
Italia controversy, the question of what 
should be done if one man falls ill in a 
party seeking rescue for comrades left 
behind. Malmgren is said to have begged 
Zappi and Mariano to hurry along, and 
they are said to have agreed to this re- 
gretfully. In war that would have been 
correct on both sides, but many argue 
that the reverse method, of none going 
faster or farther than the slowest, should 
be followed in exploration. Is that be- 
cause war is serious and exploration a 
game? 

There is, of course, much debate as to 
whether this is what really happened. 
Some have put it into print that the 
Italians did not desert Malmgren but 
instead lingered with him for cannibalis- 
tic purposes, which is alleged to be the 
reason why they did not get ashore. It is 
even charged that they killed Malmgren 
to eat him. 

No uncontradicted evidence has been 
cited in support of these charges, except 
the confused behavior of Zappi when 
rescued by the Russians and the vary- 
ing stories he is alleged to have told, 
some of them ridiculous. But it is com- 
mon in detective stories and probably 
in real life that men accused of serious 
crimes will make ridiculous and untrue 
excuses even when they are guiltless. 
This is the best defense for some of the 
things that Captain Zappi is reported to 
have said, if he really said them. 

A typical example is his alleged 
statement that Malmgren asked them 
to dig him a grave in the ice and that the 
two Italians actually did dig a grave in 
which they laid Malmgren while he was 
still living. There is one absurd thing 
about this, and one impossibility. The 
absurdity is that such a grave, if dug 
at this time of year, would not be a dry, 
coffinlike box but would be a sunken ice 

bathtub, filled with ice water. The im- 
possibility is that two men, with no 
equipment except what these carried, 
could have dug a grave in the ice at all. 
I who have often dug such trenches as 
this, but only with the best of tools, 
know that weak men, without good 
tools, would have found the task beyond 
their strength and patience. 

There are two common-sense things 
to be said about the charge of cannibal- 
ism against Zappi. First, there is no 
(Continued on Page 140) 
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PICTURESQUE character of American city life disap- 

CF reed when the old lamp lighter ceased his nightly 
rounds. But modern civilization demands the practical 
more than the picturesque. O|In the Age of Electricity 
the closing of a switch in a distant power house furnishes 
better light, and does instantly what the old lamp lighter 
took many hours to accomplish. 


The sale of electricity to Municipalities 
for street lighting brings a constant in- 
come to Electric Power and Light Com- 
panies. More and better lighting is de- 
manded as population increases. Yet this 





Panes ontt cams source of revenue is but one of many which 
Tiectnie Power and Licht add to the growth of these companies and 


Bonds are so much in favor 2 . 
re | make their bonds continually more safe. 


THOMPSON ROSS & CO 
: ® 
ESTABLISHED 1912 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
29 S. La Salle St. - Bank Floor 
CHICAGO 
Telephone Randolph 6380 BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 








NEW YORK 


Copyright, 1925 T. R. & Cu. 
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“Buy Bonds” 


Counsels 
Secretary Mellon 


Tuis is the first time, since 
becoming Secretary of 
Treasury, that Mr. Mellon 
has given such direct advice 
to investors. His recent 
statement that, Now is the 
time to buy good bonds,”’ 
has attracted nation-wide 
attention. 


If you believe in the sound- 
ness of Mr. Mellon’s advice, 
write for our current list 
of high-grade Municipal 
Bonds. For more than four 
decades we have specialized 
in securities of this class. 
Our seasoned judgment is 
an extra safeguard for in- 
vestors who buy from us. 


Your inquiries will not 
obligate you in any way. 


H.C. 
SPEER & SONS 
COMPANY 


Established 1885 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 
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No lover of adventure can afford to be 
without the complete works of Joseph 


Conrad. 











PHILADELPHIA 
Tracing its origins back to the first 
incorporated bank in America, chartered 
1781 by the Continental Congress. 

















(Continued from Page 138) 

proof. Second, there are several nations 
that are criticizing the Italians who 
themselves live in glass houses on 
the score of cannibalism and so might 
well refrain from throwing stones. The 
Americans and the British are among 
these nations. On the first Franklin 
expedition, for instance, two men 
were killed and eaten, a third was killed 
to be eaten, and a fourth was shot to 
prevent him from killing and eating still 
other members of the same party. The 
distressing but plain fact is that under 
certain conditions cannibalism is possi- 
ble, whatever the nationality or social 
level. 

The final charge against the Italians 
is that Nobile permitted himself to be 
the first rescued, when Lundborg 
swooped down in his Fokker plane. 

It is only on ships that there is the 
logic of sense as well as custom behind 
the requirement that a commander shall 
be the last to abandon a wreck. This is 
because he is assumed to be most quali- 
fied for command and also because it is 
assumed that he will be more careful of 
lives and cargo if he realizes that his 
own life must be more certain to be for- 
feited than is that of anyone else. Such 
logic might have applied to Nobile while 
he was still aboard his airship, but the 
wreck was so precipitate that the eti- 
quette of it has never been discussed 
even by his vindictive and humorless 
critics. Once upon the ice, the man that 
was best adapted for command was 
probably the experienced Malmgren. 

Nobile was, then, a formal rather than 
a logical commander on the ice, even 
when well. Now he was a cripple with a 
broken leg, emaciated with suffering 
and worry. Lundborg tells us in simple 
terms exactly what happened, when he 
landed from the clouds at midnight 
on a floe half a mile from the camp. 
Nobile wanted to follow the ritual 
and be rescued last. Lundborg countered 
that he as ranking officer was needed 
at headquarters on the Citta di Milano. 
The plane couldn’t possibly carry two 
men and that of the other injured man, 
Cecioni, was so fat and heavy that he was 
not sure whether he could take off with 
him in the machine. Moreover, he was in 
a hurry to fly, as he wanted to come 
back while the night was still cool, and 
it would take much longer to transfer 
Cecioni than Nobile to the field where 
the plane stood. 

It was practically an ultimatum to the 
Italians—Lundborg would take Nobile 
or nobody. In a few hours he would be 
back without Schyberg, who now was 
with him. Alone in the plane, he could 
take off with a big man; and by that 
time Cecioni could be on the landing 
floe ready to be picked up. 

Lundborg has never emphasized in 
public what was probably with him 
another important consideration. A 
(Continued on Page 142) 
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INVESTING 


BY 
MAIL 


Ni 


@ More than half our 
clients do their invest- 
ing by mail. 


@ We like to talk with 
our clients occasion- 
ally to keep in touch 
with their investment 
needs. 


@ But when we know 
investors’ needs we 
can serve them as well 
by mail as otherwise. 


Ni 


C. M. KEYS & CO. 


Established 1911 


39 Broadway, New York 


























O. Henry holds a high place in the 
tradition of American letters and 
should be in every library. 








The 
Fourth Annual 
Report to 
Stockholders 
of 
Financial Investing Co., of 
New York, Ltd. 


is of interest to every investor. 
Write for Booklet T-5 
UNITED STATES FISCAL CORP. 











50 Broadway New York 
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Real Profits From Bonds 


When money is put to work in 
the various industries of our 
country, the investor should see 
that its earning power grows as 
time goes on. This requires con- 
stant supervision of investments. 


The successful investor of today, 
while no less conservative than 
his predecessor, realizes that 
bonds can bring a real profit— 
with a careful and expert check- 
ing of his list from time to time. 


Frequently exchanges are possi- 
ble, due to market conditions, 
by which the investor can safely 
increase his total yield, and im- 
prove his investment position. 
Often times there is a cash profit 
in the transaction. 


Our Department of Economics 
and Surveys is well equipped for 
periodical checking of holdings, 
and offers its facilities for that 
service, without obligation. 


If desired, a survey of any given industry 
or company will be supplied on request. 


AC.ALLYN4> COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 


CHICAGO 
67 W. Monroe St: 


MINNEAPOLIS 
415 So. 2nd Ave. 


NEW YORK 
30 Broad St. 


ST. LOUIS 
418 Olive St. 


BOSTON 
30 Federal St. 


DETROIT 
Dime Bank Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA MILWAUKEE 
Packard Bldg. 110 Mason St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
405 Montgomery St. 
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Salt Your 
Profits In 
Prudence-Bonds 


Money made in speculation 
is usually lost through con- 
tinued ~~ . . . what 
men make through specula- 
tive judgment, they lose 
through avarice... they can 
make a profit but they can’t 
take it...they are the victims 
of their own insatiable greed 
...if you have a profit, take 
it and put it where nobody 
can take it away from you! 
—salt it in 52% PRUDENCE- 
BONDS, backed by first mort- 
gages on income-earning 
properties, and guaranteed by 
more than $16,000,000 of 
PRUDENCE funds. 


Profit by your profits! 
Buy PRUDENCE-BONDS! 


Available in denominations 
of $1000, $500 and $100 


gr PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under Supervision of N.Y. State Banking Dept. 


331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., N.Y. 
162 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
161-10 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica, N.Y. 


—am eee e= Tear Out and Mail<-———=—-<— 


W. W. 1422 
THE PRUDENCE COMPANY, Inc. 
( Address nearest office) 
Gentlemen: 


Without obligation on my part 
please send descriptive literature 
about Prudence-Bonds. 


Name 























Address 





© 1929, P. Co., Inc, 

















South America 


56 BRANCHES 
Argentina ~ Brazil ~ Chile 


and throughout the Americas, 
France, Spain and England 


ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN BANK, LTD. 


Represented by 


THE ANGLO-SouTH AMERICAN 
Trust ComMPpaANy 


49 Broadway, New York 

















(Continued from Page 140) 
man sick in body is frequently also sick 
in mind and therefore not a desirable 
commander. But so long as he was 
present, etiquette had to prevail; and 
Nobile was in command. Taking him 
away was not only removing the sickest 
and the most portable man but was 
also benefiting the party by promoting 
automatically to the command Vigilieri. 

The public has been chiefly interested 
in the mess that developed out of the 
circumstances that we have reviewed 
and the quarrels that were basically 
Nordic against Latin, Bolshevist against 
Fascist, and the world against the under 
dog. We say little, therefore, about what 
is most important—the progress in ex- 
ploration that was made, the knowledge 
that was gained. 

Ten years from now it will probably 
seem that the Nobile rescue operations 
were epoch-making in that they de- 
stroyed the last persistent superstition 
that handicapped us in finding a shorter 
and safer flying road between many of 
the world’s chief commercial centers. It 
had been admitted that storms were 
few, atmospheric conditions good on the 
average, the cold no handicap to flying. 
But it was said that the Arctic had no 
safe landing places for airplanes, and 
that you would be in a particularly 
dangerous situation even after landing 
safely. 

Now the alleged incompetence of the 
Italia crew makes their survival on the 
floating ice for many weeks all the more 
striking. Not even the best swimmer 
could live in the Atlantic for more than 
a few hours, but here were these sup- 
posedly incompetent men_ prowling 
around on the ice for forty-eight days. 
They lacked the first essentials of a 
sound Arctic equipment—firearms and 
skill in hunting. Yet with the single 
revolver Malmgren killed one of the 
seven bears that walked up to them, and 
it became the mainstay of the party. 

But it was more important to prove 
airplane landings safe. Up to this time 
Wilkins had been the only practical 
flyer who had contended that of all 
regions in the world, the Arctic provides 
the most numerous favorable landing 
places for planes with skis. He himself 
made three forced landings. 

Another man who was seldom men- 
tioned in the newspapers, the Rus- 
sian Babushkin, aviator from the 
Malygin, made more than a dozen land- 
ings, half of them in thick fog and all of 
them safe except one, which involved 
slight damage. The Swedes made scores 
of safe landings and so did the Nor- 
wegians, although those of the latter 
seem to have been chiefly on water. 
Chuknovsky, after the flight on which 
he discovered Zappi and Mariano, had 
a landing accident no more serious than 
we have frequently on prepared com- 


mercial fields. Lundborg, after making 
(Continued on Page 148) 
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not Uneasy Money 


Your surplus capital, invested in Fidelity 
6% First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
pays dividends two ways—semi-an- 
nually, in the form of interest cou- 
pons and daily, in peace of mind. 


Money invested less safely is 
often “uneasy money” and 
yields a return that does not 
begin to compensate for the 
mental strain it causes. 


Mall =—-" py Beate wre erseerre 
Coupon Netty. Payment of bork 
for latest ——»eincipal and inveres: a 
offerings ee for latest 


at BOND ¢ MORTGAGE 
657 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis 
1177 New York Life Bldg., Chicago 


374 Colorado Nat’! Bank Bidg., Denver 
MAIL COUPON TO NEAREST BRANCH 








Fidelity Bond and Mortgage Co. 
Send me, without obligation, list of 
our latest issues. Also, your book- 
et, ““The House Behind the Bonds.” 
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Address 
City __._ State — 
For NEW Readers 
Months of 
WORLD’S WORK 
Save 70c. 


Order AT ONCE 














NEW ENGLAND'S LARGEST TRUST COMPANY 





OLD COLony service 
embraces all the depart- 
ments of finance: Bank- 
ing... Foreign... Trust 
... Investment ...Trans- 
fer and Vaults. @,Make 
this institution your 
New England banking 
headquarters. 


OLD COLONY 
TRusT COMPANY 


17 Court Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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EN a Life depended 
upon a Seal 





S, days of old, when a short journey became a perilous adventure 
unless the traveller was well-attended by a body of armed men, the 
king’s messenger could fare forth with a feeling of inviolate security. 
The boldest robber baron would quail from attacking one whose errand 
was to carry the king’s message, authenticated by the king’s seal. The 
seal served as a guarantee of safe-conduct. 


Today the seal of the General Surety Company upon a bond shows that 

. prompt payment of interest and principal are absolutely guaranteed. 

Identify Safe The investor can rest secure in the knowledge that nothing can affect 
Investments ° . 

by this Seal prompt payment of a bond so protected. Back of this seal is the 

Company’s guarantee which is Irrevocable—Unconditional—Absolute. 


It appears on Invest- 

ments Bearing Gen- 

eral Surety Company’s . 2 
Irrevocable, Ironclad Our booklet “The Seal that Certifies Safety” gives 


ee ae _ complete information and may be obtained by address- 
apital and Surplus o, a ‘ 
$12,500,000. = ing Home Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York. 


GENERAL SURETY COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 


UNDER SUPERVISION INSURANCE DEPARTMENT STATE OF NEW YORK 
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NortTH CAROLINA 
Has 
the Largest 
Aluminum 
Plant 
in the World 




















You may share 
Her prosperity 





The largest aluminum plant, 
the largest hosiery mills, the 
largest towel mills in the 
world. Three of many reasons 
why she leads the Union in 
number of debt-free homes. 


Home Mortgage Company 
Bonds on North Carolina 
property offerinvestors super- 
safety of principal and cer- 
tainty of income. 


All loans are repaid in 
monthly installments of prin- 
cipal and interest, thus increas- 
ing your security each month. 

Write for our five points of 
safety, and booklet that gives 
complete facts about North 
Carolina’s prosperity from the 


viewpoint of the investor. Ask 
for booklet WW-5. 


HOME 
Mortgage Co. 


Durham, North Carolina 
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Federal Home 
First Mortgage Bonds 
Assure 
Steady Income 


Other investments 
may promise more... 
usually the higher the promised 
profit, the greater the risk... but 
in the case of Federal Home Mortgage Company 
First Mortgage Collateral 6% Gold Bonds the income 
is steady from date of issue through to maturity, and 
the safety of both principal and interest is assured. 


























































These bonds constitute an ideal form of investment for 
savings or for the funds of persons who must seek 
regular income. They are secured by a group of first 
mortgages on homes and small business properties 
held in trust by the Empire Trust Company of New 
York, and are further protected by all the resources 
of the Federal Home Mortgage Company, with assets 
of over five million dollars. 


Issued in denominations of $100, $500 and $1000, and 
may be bought direct without the payment of broker’s 
fees. 


Let us send you full information. Write for Booklet No. 15 
“Safety and Steady Income.” 


R. H. ARNOLD CO. 


120 Broadway ©°™*" '89s_ New York City 

























PERSONALITY IN 
INVESTMENTS 


T IS a familiar saying that this 

magazine, or that bank, or that 
other business is “the lengthened 
shadow of a man.” 


Examples: One man’s editorial 
career. It developed a magazine per- 
sonality which held a host of readers 
for generations. Mr. Ford’s automo- 
bile. The public, having bought fifteen 
million of one kind, is now buying 
thousands a day of another because it 
bears Mr. Ford’s O.K. Mr. Baker’s 
First National Bank in New York. 
The Man in the Street hardly knows 
where it is, but it has been for years 
the outstanding instance of person- 
ality and personal management among 
the big banks of all the world. 


This lengthened shadow idea comes 
into its greatest importance in the 
broad field of investments. Wasn’t it 
this that Mr. Morgan had in mind when 
he declared his belief in character as 
the soundest security for loans in Wall 
Street and everywhere? The world’s 
big business is based on character, not 
clauses written in the bond. A word 
over the telephone, a nod of the head, 
a wave of the hand—these extensions 
of men’s character and personality 
stand for millions in every day’s busi- 
ness. 


There is greater need to-day than 
ever for strong personality in the or- 
ganization of new enterprises, as well 
as in selling to the public the securities 
which build those enterprises. In con- 
sidering the purchase of such securi- 
ties investors should examine the offer- 
ing circulars for the paragraph on 
Management. That is where person- 
ality shines through, Often there is no 
such paragraph, but there are times 
when the Management clause is 
stronger than any other part of the 
circular. When it is omitted, there may 
be an important reason for it. 


Frequently large new businesses are 
“put over” by means of circulars and 
letters without even the mention of the 
men back of the enterprises—some- 
times not a single name is given. This 
“come on” type of promotion material 
usually lures people in by the bait of 
what some other rather similar busi- 
ness accomplished, or on the strength 
of a new “improvement” of something 
or other for which the world stands in 
the greatest need. This sort of thing is 
stronger with careless people than any 
statement of the element of character 
in the business or its managers. 


Beware, then, of the investment cir- 
cular describing an issue whichdoes not 
pin upon men and management much 
of the faith the public is asked to have. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., covered this 
point well recently when he said: “The 
thoughtful investor estimates the per- 
mant and underlying value of an in- 
vestment not alone in terms of divi- 
dends, essential as they are, but quite 
as much in terms of the unquestioned 
integrity and singleness of purpose of 
management.” 

When the idea of personality is omit- 
ted, right there is a signal to investors 
to “proceed with caution.” 


This might be called the first Stop, 


Look and Listen signal along the In- 
vestment Highway. 
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possesses—in its Field Museum of 
Natural History—one of the four 
or five leading scientific museums 
of the world. With its monu- 
mental building modeled after a 















famous Greek temple, its collected 
treasures represent an investment of 
over $50,000,000—now priceless, 
because virtually irreplaceable. 
Edison Service supplies electric 
requirements. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
Cy Jel Ed :, q hn s 
158 consecutive dividends to its — ee 

Send for Year Book. Stock is listed on 

The Chicago Stock Exchange. 








ADVENTURE 
EXPLORATION 
CURRENT EVENTS 
BIOGRAPHY — SCIENCE 
PERSONALITIES 
BUSINESS — EDITORIALS 
The BEST of all these in 


WORLD'S WORK 


WORLD'S WORK 


Garden City, New York 














5,000 
‘500,000 


Thousands of our clients with resources for 
investment of from $5,000 to over $500,000 have 
profitably invested millions of dollars in con- 
formity with the Babson Plan. 


As a result they have enjoyed a profit of 54% 
exclusive of dividends fromthe “Long Growth” 
part of our plan alone during the past 2 years. 


This plan will fit your individual investment 


needs, and should increase your profits, Send 
for free booklet NOW! 

















" Babson’s Statistical Organization } 
4 Div. 14.15 Babson Park, Mass. : 
g (TheLargest Statistical Community in America.) g 
a Send me free, complete details and your book- g 
g let: “Bigger Investment Returns.” 2 
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Guaranteed 
Safety 6% 
and 
VERY Empire Bond issue is created 
upon this set of fixed standards: a 
strong guarantee as to principal and 
interest. Legal for trust funds. Inde- 
pendently trusteed by a large bank or 
trust company. Secured by a closed first 
mortgage on income-earning real estate 
in leading American cities. Yield 53% 
to 6%. 
Make these strict requirements your 
own investment standard. 


Empire Bonds 


Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
535 Fifth Avenue New York 











These Pages 








constitute a Financial Market- 
place—a miniature Wall Street or 
La Salle Street. Here are as- 
sembled the announcements of 
commercial banks and of invest- 
ment bankers from Boston toNew 
Orleans. They offer to readers of 
THE WORLD’S WorK a wide vari- 
ety of expert service. We com- 
mend them to the thoughtful con- 
sideration of our readers. 


























Many Modern | 


usiness Machines 


Speed your correspondence on its way 
to you—Dictating Machines, Type- 
writers, Addressing Machines, 
Aeroplanes, special motor- 
mounted messengers—all do 
their part to speed up busi- 
ness correspondence. 











All correspondence and _ records 
should be kept in such a way that 
it is easily accessible. Flat 
folders for this purpose 
TT = have no place 
o keep in among these 
step with : modern busi- 
modern busi- ness aids. 
ness methods They waste 
your __—corre- time instead 
spondence should be , of saving it. 
kept in such a way 
that it is ready at 
all times for quick, easy reference. 

















Your income facts 
at a glance 


eet 
—— EXPENSE 


SSP EGISTER 
NCOME REGISTER 
“LITT 

















HIS new Personal Income Record 

will be sent to you without 
charge. It is a comprehensive record 
for listing your income, expenses, 
and the main details of your security 
holdings — important for tax pur- 
poses, and useful for reference at all 
times. Write on your letterhead 
for At. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 
Investment Bonds 


New York—Chicago—Boston—Philadelphia—Cincinnati— 
St. Louis—Milwaukee—Kansas City—Detroit—New Orleans 





VERTICAL — EXPANDING 


File Pockets 


will meet the most exacting demands of any office 
—large or small. Of expanding construction, they 
afford capacity as papers are added. Absolutely 
no slumping in the cabinets as with overcrowded 
flat folders. Indexes are always at proper height 
in full view. 




















Made of hemp-rope fibre, one ‘‘Vertex’? Pocket 
will outlast a dozen folders. 


You can test these features in your own 
filing system by sending the coupon below 
for a free sample ‘‘VERTEX’’ File Pocket. 














a 


CUT HERE 





Please send me for trial in my files a free sample of the Bushnell Paperoid “VERTEX” File Pocket 
as described in May World’s Work. - ne 
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To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. W. 13th & Wood Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Manager, 


| Sales 








A Free Service for Readers 


of World’s Work 


Have You Any Business 


Problems? 
WORLD'S WORK readers will find the ad- 


vertising pages both interesting and useful. 


As an additional feature to them the Business 
Organization Bureau invites without charge, 
from all interested, requests for information and 
suggestions helpful in the solution of the many 
administrative problems continuously facing 
to-day’s executive; this Bureau will arrange to 
have our readers supplied with literature dealing 
with their particular case. 


Kindly indicate on the coupon below the par- 


EQUIPMENT 

for 
Addressing 
Automatic Typewrit- 
ing 
Check Handling 
Dictating and 
scribing 


Tran- 


) Duplicating 

) Folding 
letters, etc). 

‘| General Accounting 

] Inter-communicating 


(Circulars 


Systems 


] Mail Handling 
} Material, 


Stores Ac- 
counting and Inven- 
tories 


} Multiple Copy Writing 
Office Records and 
Filing 
Office Lighting 
Office Ventilating 
Organization of Figure 


Work 

Payroll and Cost Dis- 
tribution 
Printing 
Public 
counting 
and 
Analysis 
Statistics 
Tabulating 
Time Recording 


Utilities Ac- 


Expense 


Mail to F. R. Singer, Manager, Business Organization Bureau, World’s Work 
Y 


Business 
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Traffic and Transpor- 
tation Accounting 
Visible Records 


SERVICES 


Analysis of Record 
Keeping Problems and 
Indexing 


Appraisal Services 


Auditing Services 
Budget Control 

Cost Accounting 
Methods - 

Floor Layouts 
General Accounting 
Methods 

Industrial Building 
Service (Architecture, 
Engineering Construc- 
tion and Equipment) 
Industrial Wage Plans 
Uniform Accounting 
for Trade Groups or 
Ass’ ns 

Business Reports 
Business Training In- 
stitutions 

Financial and _ Busi- 
ness Condition Services 
Group Insurance 
Income Tax 
Industrial Engineers 
Office Management 
Specialists 

Statistical Service 
Tax Reports 


244 Madison Avenue, New York, N. 


Bo Oooo 


ticular problem you are interested in, attach to 
your business letterhead and mail to E. R. Singer, 
Organization Bureau of 
Wor.p’s Work, 244 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


TEAR HERE ————————~—— ~~ ~~ —— 


COMMODITIES 


Commercial Office 
Furniture 

Wood 

Steel 

Aluminum Chairs 

Executive Office Suites 

(Period Furniture) 

Fire Resistive Safes 

Floor Coverings 


Mechanical Bookkeeping 


O 
0 
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Oo000 
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Equipment 
A-Cards 
B-Trays 
C-Indexes 


Papers for Office Use 


A-Ledger Paper 
B-Bond Paper 
C-Printed Forms 
D-Lightweight Sta- 
tionery for Air Mail 
Safety paper forchecks. 


Steel Storage Equipment 


O 
O 
O 


A-Lockers 
B-Shelving 
C-Cabinets 


Sectional and Movable 


Office Partitions 


1 A-Wood 
OO B-Steel 
Ci Telegraphic 


Typewriters 


O Typewriter Copy 


Holders 
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business 
exists 
by the 
minute 


The Ediphone has set the 
tempo of modern business. 
It eliminates two time- 
wasters—buzzers to sum- 
mon a stenographer and 
shorthand dictation to de- 
mand “twice-written” let- 
ters. The total of minutes 
saved can easily add an 
hour a day to the average 
dictator’s free time—a 
month every year for him 
to devote to your mutual 
interests. 

Let us prove this at your desk. Tele- 
phone “The Ediphone”, your City, 


and ask for the book “An Easy Way 
to Chart Your Correspondence.” 


Ask for Travel Service 
THOMAS A. EDISON, Ine. 


ORANGE, N, J. 








| Radio Program Monday Evenings 
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Figures! without them no corporation can correctly solve a 
problem ....no Directors’ meeting can justifiably declare 
a dividend. Business without figures is as helpless as a plane 
without controls. 


You are getting the figures on your business, of course. But 
are you getting them the easiest, fastest way? Are you getting 
all of them... as accurately, as economically and as promptly 
as you should? 


The best way to get figures is to get them mechanically . . . by 
the aid of modern accounting machines. But by which machine? 
Of the hundreds of accounting devices available which is the 
best for your needs? 


Heretofore, you have had to depend on the man with only a 


fo 


DALTON Adding and Accounting Machines 


single type of machine to sell. Remington Rand has more than 
30 models of accounting machines of all types, each the leader 
in its class. That’s why we can advise you professionally—re- 
commending the equipment that exactly fits your needs. 


A call to the nearest Remington Rand office will bring advice 
that may lead to worthwhile savings. 


cAccounting Machine Division 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE ne. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Sales offices in all principal cities 





REMINGTON Bookkeeping and Billing Machines 


POWERS Accounting Machines 
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The Great American 
COMPETITION 


The Great American Competition is the com- 
petition of Brains. Not so much the brains 
of Genius as the brains of matured Vision, 
Judgment, and Understanding. 
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ey 





Back of all our material progress in business 
are these mental capacities—to see the need 
of better things, to sense the right, and to know 
how. In their fullest possession is a power 
that defies material competition. Between 
their grades of excellence is the great strug- 
gle—the Competition of Brains. 
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Among brains, the enlightening facts and 
figures of Modern Accountancy are recog- 
nized as stimulants to right thinking, quite as 
much as material factors in management and 
control. 
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ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anp AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 





See || NEw YORK PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
% i} PHILADELPHIA WHEELING AKRON MILWAUKEE 


BOSTON ERIE CANTON 


NEW ORLEANS 
JACKSON 
MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 


| PROVIDENCE ATLANTA COLUMBUS ST. PAUL FORT WORTH 

Pe i BALTIMORE MIAMI YOUNGSTOWN INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 

Be RICHMOND TAMPA TOLEDO FORT WAYNE SAN ANTONIO 
V4 WINSTON-SALEM CINCINNATI S&T. LouIS DAVENPORT WwACco 

4 WASHINGTON DAYTON MEMPHIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
i i BUFFALO LOUISVILLE KANSAS CITY GRAND RAPIDS LOS ANGELES 


ROCHESTER HUNTINGTON OMAHA 


DENVER 


KALAMAZOO SEATTLE 



















Industrial Research Bureau 


Much valuable information is available to business men who wish to use it in select- 
ing locations for factories, warehouses, or branch offices. This Bureau will gladly 
arrange to have you supplied with literature. There is no charge for this service. 
Please use your business stationery and state which of the following localities 
interests you: 


New England North Atlantic Seaboard Inland Middle Atlantic States 
Virginia and the Carolinas South Atlantic Seaboard Inland South 
Gulf Ports Middle West Southwest 
Pacific Coast States Inland Canada Canadian Maritime Provinces 
South Africa 
These suggestions (or your own special needs) may serve to shape your inquiry: 
Labor Transportation facilities 
Rail Ocean Inland waterways Great Lakes Airways 
Raw materials at hand—lumber coal iron cotton miscellaneous 
Power—electric coal natural gas Taxes Climate 


Address: INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH BUREAU 
244 Madison Ave. THE WORLD'S WORK New York, N. Y. 














(Continued from Page 142) 
a landing easily beside Nobile when he 
had control of his plane, tipped it on its 
nose at the second landing because his 
engine played him false. 

Just as I write, the newspapers say 
that an experienced flyer, used to land- 
ing on Curtiss Field when it is dry, 
tipped a plane on its nose there when 
it was soaked with rain. 

Practically, then, the Nobile rescue 
operations have made the Arctic safer 
for landing both deliberately and in 
emergencies than are most civilized 
countries outside their landing fields. 

Thus have the Nobile rescue opera- 
tions led to our taking the last step in 
the four-hundred-year search for a 
northward road to China. We have 
found the way, and many will travel it 
hereafter. 


Cruiser Upsets Plans 
(Continued from Page 69) 


oil fuel is sprayed into the cylinders and 
is ignited by the heat of the compression 
within the cylinder. 

While the demands of commercial ser- 
vice have fostered weight reduction in 
the Diesel engine there has been no 
peace influence which would bring about 
such startling developments as the Ger- 
mans have carried out. In England, as 
far back as 1910, Lord Fisher asked for 
an admiralty grant to foster research on 
Diesel engines for naval service. 

In one of his characteristically forceful 
memoranda the fiery First Sea Lord 
announces: 

“It’s criminal folly to allow another 
pound of coal on board a fighting ship, 
or even in a cargo ship; it’s vital for 
the British fleet and vital for no other 
fleet to have the oil engine. If only the 
Germans knew, they’d shoot their Dr. 
Diesel like a dog!” 

The last remark apparently refers to 
Dr. Diesel’s importance as the technical 
authority most to be depended on. It is 
interesting to note that Dr. Diesel dis- 
appeared from a Channel steamer in 
1914 under very mysterious circum- 
stances and was never heard of again! 
Who knows but that even then an un- 
derground battle for control of the im- 
mense naval potentialities of the Diesel 
engine was being waged? 

Lord Fisher was not able to get the 
required funds to carry on the necessary 
research in England. In this country 
the chief proponents of naval Diesel 
engines have been Captain A. M. 
Proctor, now retired, and Mr. T. 
Orchard Lisle, the enterprising marine 
engineer and editor who was instru- 
mental in putting through the Ship- 
ping Board’s program of conversion of 
merchant vessels to Diesel drive. 

Captain Proctor has suggested that 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard, headquarters 

(Continued on Page 150) 
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Tune in...on each department 
of your business every morning 


This method gives you the vital facts 
and figures every morning at nine 


| oe the general who is directing his army, the suc- 
cessful executive must keep in touch with every 
unit of his organization every day. 


And the kind of reports that enable him to reach 
his objective consist of cold figures—brought right up 
to the minute. “‘Everything’s fine,” may sound encour- 
aging from a department head, but your decisions 
reflect a much truer picture when you act on concrete 
evidence: “Shipments 1525”; “‘sales $21,350”; “cash 
in banks, $49,780”... and so on. 


With Elliott-Fisher you get these vital figures every 
day... from every department of your business. Not 
a month old or a week old, but posted up to the very 
hour when business closes for the day. The next 
morning a summary is placed on your desk showing 
exactly what was accomplished the day before. 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 


GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” 


Elliott-Fisher Accounting- Writing Equipment gives 
you complete control by placing the essential figure 
facts in front of you before they become ancient history. 


Without adding a man to your payroll, or in any way 
confusing your present plan, Elliott-Fisher machines 
consolidate your accounting methods into a single, 
unified plan. Hundreds of business firms that are dis- 
tinguished by their efficient management, use Elliott- 
Fisher. 


We'd like to tell you more about the part that Elliott- 
Fisher plays in their success. Use the coupon below 
and we shall be glad to send 
you full information. If you 
wish, our representative 
will call. 




















General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 


Name 





Address 
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Your half-time 
LIVING ROOM 


Office hours equal home 
hours... Let modern equip- 
ment inspire better work 


OU split your waking time 

between two living-rooms... 
home and office. Should one be 
drab and bleak ...the other 
bright and livable? Not for to- 
day’s business man. He realizes 
that good office surroundings 
inspire better work. And he finds 
them in Art Metal. 

Here is furniture fit for kings 
of modern business. Here are 
office instruments of keen effi- 
ciency, yet wrought in steel with 
beauty that endures. 


Whatever your needs, Art Metal 
can fill them. Desks for execu- 
tive or staff; files for every 
possible requirement; fire-safes 
of permanent, pre-tested protec- 
tion; shelving; any office piece... 
designed by engineers with forty- 
one years experience...executed 
by master craftsmen, and reason- 
ably priced. Best of all, the first 
cost is last, since steel does not 
splinter, break or warp. 

See this furniture in natural 
wood grains or rich olive green. 
See the wide variety of price and 
line... the most diversified line 
in the world. On display locally 
in over 500 cities. 


Write for beautiful color booklet of office interiors . . . Free 


“Equipping the Modern Office” 


is illustrated with paintings by Mr. Lurelle Van 


Arsdale Guild, widely known New York decorator. They suggest a few of the 


pleasing offices which may be achieved 


you a copy along with any of the catalogs listed below. 


the ones you wish. 


STEEL EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY OFFICE NEED 





with Art Metal. We shall be glad to send 


Just write, checking 


The Art Metal Construction Company, Jamestown, New York. 


0 Desks 

0 Shelving 

O Horizontal Sectional Files 
O Plan Files 

O Fire Safes 

0 Upright Unit File 

0 Counter Height Files 

0 Postindex Visible Files 











——— 


‘Art Metal 


STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 



























(Continued from Page 148) 
for American submarine Diesel work, 
be intrusted with funds and facilities for 
| duplicating the German efforts. Mr. 
| Lisle has pointed out that there are 
numerous American builders of marine 
Diesel engines who could build engines 


| of the type used in Ersatz Preussen 


provided government support were 
obtained for the necessary preliminary 
experimental work. 

The official attitude on these sugges- 
tions is best illustrated in a letter from 


| ex-Secretary of the Navy Wilbur to Mr. 





Lisle, which is reproduced through his 
courtesy. The former Secretary of the 
Navy wrote: 


In reply to your question as to steps 
taken by the Navy Department to keep 
abreast of this development, I would say 
that we know of no reliable oil engines, 
weighing less than 45 pounds per horse- 
power, which are adaptable to installations 
of very high powers. In order to obtain 
the utmost in military characteristics 
under the limited displacement imposed 
by the Limitation of Arms treaty, our 
cruisers are supplied with the lightest 
weight and most refined and efficient 
design of machinery and equipment com- 
patible with reliable operation. The oil 
engine, due to its weight, uncertain relia- 
bility for light, high-speed types, and 
difficult application to high powers, in the 


| present state of the art, does not yet meet 
| these requirements. 


This is symbolic of the lack of warning 
of the new German engines which existed 
in the Navy Department late in 1928; 
and the German announcement was as 
much of a surprise to the English and 
French admiralties as well. No official 
word has come as yet from Japan, but 
in view of the strong Japanese interest 
in very large Diesel engines for sub- 
marines it may not be too much to sus- 
pect that the naval engineers of Japan 
have been a bit more open-minded 
toward Diesel developments than have 
other nations. 

Whatever the condition of affairs, the 
fact remains that Germany has most 
emphatically stolen a march on the 
navies of the world. It would be im- 
possible to duplicate the German devel- 
opment work in less than two or three 


| years, and it is certain that the German 





designs will not be available for other 
countries for at least a like period. 

And _ present Washington Treaty 
limitations prevent the United States 
and other countries from duplicating 
Ersatz Preussen because of the restric- 
tion to eight-inch guns! 

All of which should have a decisive 
influence on the contemplated new 
cruiser construction and on the naval 
conferences which are possible in the 
near future. As one naval authority 
writes, “The new cruisers are obsolete 
before they are built” —which may be a 
Fewer strong statement of the posi- 


re of affairs but at least provides food 
| for serious thought. 
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Be METHODS OF LABOR 
CONTROL YIELD IMMEDI 
ATE RETURNS. SAVINGS IN: 
CREASE AS BEDAUX CONTROL 
IS APPLIED TO SUCCESSIVE 
DEPARTMENTS. IN MANY CASES 
THE ENTIRE COST IS COVERED 
IN A FEW MONTHS. 


The application of a common denominator in 
the measurement of human power was origi- 


nated by Chas. E. Bedaux. : ’ f 


Today, this principle is successfully applied un- 
der his personal control in industrial plants. 


THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX COMPANIES 


THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX CO. aren Ag,’ THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX CO. 
OF NEW YORK, Inc. NOVA OF ILLINOIS, Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY (PA KG CHICAGO 
= E CHAS. E. BEDAUX, Led. 
THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX CO. aS \ JR LONDON, ENGLAND 
OF PACIFIC STATES, Inc. Gp SOCIETA ITALIANA BEDAUX 
PORTLAND, ORE. ok AUN TURIN, ITALY 


DEUTSCHE BEDAUX GESELLSCHAFT, mo. s. H. 
HANNOVER, GERMANY 
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‘WHERE-TO-GO; 


e HOTEL~ RESORT 
AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
CATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER’S, REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK, 

and WORLD'S WORK 


‘or space and. rates in re departments write to 
THE WHERETO.CO BUREAU, Inc. 8 Beacon Street. Boston. Massc U. §. A. 
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forts and luxuries found in 
no other trains—rooms with 
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cars with recreation rooms, etc. 
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The Land Cruises, travel by MAINE Write for Guest Letters. ©.C. Courtney, Pakesley, Ont. land, then south by a or water to Oakland, 
the shortest routes, go directly || Hotel Hamilton and Cottages LOS ANGELES CAL. San Francisca, Los A ngeles and San Diego. 
from one resort, national par CHEBEAGUE ISLAND, ‘MAINE “Within Easry Reach of Exton | uh anne tre to Aas Howat aa 
h d || Ocean breezes assure cool days and restful P- P: , 

Of great city to another, an nights. Our own Private Landing in front 0 E the Orient. 
stoponlyat their various goals, of Hotel. Dancing, Golf, Tennis, Bathing, Low round trip excursion fares daily. May 
Yachting, Fishin Booklets. Address LOS ANGELES 15 to September 30; return limit October 31. 

You can a dukes one R. E. ROWE, Chebeague, Maine. _ POSITIVELY FIREPROOF 
eee NEW YORK ters for ra from all 








parts of the world. 555 rooms—each 
with private bath. European es. 
For folder, rates—write F. M. 

mick, Lessee, Hill, bet. 4th and a 


SUMMER LAND CRUulIsEs to Ca/- 
oan ee nr bce || HOTEL ST, JAMES 
the Grand Canyon, Canadian - “An hotel of quiet dignin having the amaspher —_ 





































Denmark, Finland and Esthonia. terry > oe, p54 Ger. 11th M st ‘wn 
une 26 on the * *Carinthia” NEW ORLEANS LA. HA D He _ N 


une 29 on the “ Franconia” 


Ask Where-t B 
Rockies and the National Parks. Much Favored By Women Traveling Without Escort | Boston, for omioe & re "e Fh ME ce | (onter /) the, 
Send for the Booklet 7 Three Minutes Welw Forty Theses - mo ond AR Best Shope NEW HAMPSHIRE Be 
1 CRUISES IN A CA ATES AND BOOKLET OW A ae = |. Paw a “CHARM ED LAND e 
ROCKY POND CAMP! Send for Booklets on a Ve 
NORTH CAPE CRUISES eee led aeaen thames sg of ng 
Two Cruises sailing to Iceland, fortable floored tents. Excellent food. % Ew ep see he ov ; — 
The North Cape, Norway, Sweden, Swimming, canoeing. Booklet Please send me © bookle' | 
Dr. Mar 
For 
= 
tabl 
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Raymond & |S aUiiate: 


Whitcomb Co. New Orleans 


Executive Offices: One of Americas Leading Hotels 


MICHIGAN __ 


BAY ac BAY VIEW HOUSE 


S =| 

























































































































3, For 
126 Newsury St., BosTON, Mass. ALFRED S.AMER 2 CO..Ltd. Proprietors eS ae ew bimy B aced gems ar. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago MONTANA Tennis, Golf, , Roque, » Weekly Bridge. ie. A 
Detroit Los Angeles San Francisco is summe , « 
ALHAMBRA HOT SPRINGS CRUISES-TOURS __ Tr 
Montana’s best known mountain resort. Reason- let. 
able rates, attractive scenery, out-door sports. PANAMA 
ra a Accommodations in hotel, cabins, tents. A good 
SOUTH place to rest while seeing West. Most satisfying i“ 
stop between Coast to Coast. Curative waters. 
0, N= Write toM. J. SULLIVAN, Proprietor. PERU-CHILE 
AMERICA aaseneeee 
in 
To the great capitals of this intriguing land, HAVA NA fo 
by modern liners, equipped with all im- be 
provements for inter-zone comforts. All yc 
Se ee Alluring scenery, splendid cities! ce 
BARBADOS — RIO DE JANEIRO —— a bee y~ whe gy hy 4 T 
MONTEVIDEO — BUENOS AIRES NEW OCEAN ‘HOUSE-: -Swampscott, Massachusetts travel: All outside staterooms. Prom- 7 
Calling northbound at Santos and Located directly on the ocean in the midst of beautiful natural scenery, Eve enade and sports decks. Swimming q 
: fziniged. ae yisntly Sera Yona by recreational feature. The best cuisine and service os money cen produce. Bookle pool. Verandah cafe. Orchestra. 
5.5. Vo 8. Vanhan andyek R. Grabow, Chairman and Treasurer Clement E. Kennedy, President. 19 Day ly et tam dhe 
AMPORT MARBLEHEAD MASS new weno Pe LINE Ee 
. PACIFIC L 
& HOLT LINE ESLIE Raton, N. M, SEABERG HOTEL! oT tease sap Nerina | | 
N.Y. A quiet, ote House by the gee rooms. reacway, Hew York, or lecal trave 
68 Breatuen, pevgueheset, Be te. ert booklet. co oy 500 paintings in cohtiection. 2 








WORLD’S WORK for MAY 


-TO-GOre 


HOTEL-RESORT & TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


— SWITZER | 
| So 
1s 























UTH AMERICA 
to 81 $250 
DAY TOURS and up 


PANAMA CANAL—BOLIVIA—PERU 
COLOMBIA — ECUADOR—CHILE 
and other South American Countries 
via HAVANA or direct 
Sailings every two weeks . kK " - 
NEW TWIN SCREW MOTORSHIPS |iiee — ae ; 
Write for rene} informationand | oe i co ee MEDITERRANEAN 
illustrated literature to tae Sn mee 8, ir eeieabilie deal 
a 2 : ly charter 
\ GRACE LINE} see Be” SE Cunard-Anchor _o 
sangha 7 & As? “California,” from New 
eGucer teers Kew To PAE York July 2 to August 29. 


Electrification adds to the Our eighth consecutive ii ‘ids 
smooth, restful, clean flight voyage of this kind... 7 ae M 0 N GO LI A ' 
through Switzerland. eee combining Euro ean — a S.S. PENNSYLVANIA NOW BUILDING | 
it makes the country more 


beautiful than ever. Summer travel with a 





SET 





© horus complete circuit of the || RNiAt ane OTCOAEEUTT 
“4 via “SPANISH AMERICAS" ..--And when the fleets Tae cet ‘ieee REDUCED SUMMER RATES NOW 
$350 up $250 up last fall brought back of 14,000 miles ; . ; many 


Round Trip, Water Rail One Way Water 


y= make 9 visits in South and Central Amer- from Europe the tens of opportunities for exten- fan Oma fac fic fine 





saioand) From your home towa ou {evens 1/1 thousands of contented sive land eg within the 
i . First class tr ion, * ® ® CTUISE s ss turning via 
Point wd bed on steamer. Retarn woperers ||| Americans their praise for Lenten sul Pulte. cater 


at Apache Trail, Grand Canyon, Yellowstone, 


. 460 Market Street, 


Yosemite. Slight additional cost via Portland, Switzerland was unanl- erous stop-over privileges. 
Shue Ship coy two weeks Bast or West ||| MOus.... the outstanding . 








AMA ‘MAIL SS event of the entire trip in EUROPE < 
yin Sa. Ese toe every respect! Do weneed 


ing and S 
to add any superlatives to Spring and Summer 


eg 2 ° Study our informative 
Ind tent Toe this recommendation? booklets: Individual Travel EUROP E 
- aspecial feature, also group $308 to $1,405 
“=EUROPE You too want to see the best travel of every variation. pametoth mand 
Suggested Itineraries to sult In ee. Visiting Geneva, Lausanne- 200 European offices... 88 for boo 


estab Ptainc |) | Ouchy, Berne, Berneso Ober | | Yoes of Havel experince TEMPLE SR TOURS 
sient : nterlaken-Jungiraujoc A ‘I: ’ 

muimrasessomno was {7 | Loctachberg, Zemmatt-Gorner. || withthe NagoneLits Con |}}] 441~A Park Square Bldg, 
I nts grat, Furka-Oberalp, Grisons, International trains in madaeienas 
1 Towrist Agent Zurich, Lucerne and its Lake Europe, Near East, Egypt. 
; District, St. Gothard and 


s 
512 Fifth Ave. (43rd Street), New York Lugano. Pop ular Tours 
178 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. By the economical, care- 


RANCHES Write us for literature and |||  free“Tourist Third Cabin,” EUROP CRUISE June 29 


A P ; sige , ss. “LANCASTRIA’’ 

Vacation on a Stock Ranch further information, using to Great Britain and Conti- CUNARD LINE, 52 days, $600 to $1300 

(SIXTEEN-BAR-ONE) the coupon below. nental Europe; special Spain,Tangier, Algiers, Italy, Riviera, 

O77 TRAPPER LODGE Feature Tours toChristian Sweden, Norway, Edinburgh, Tros- 

SWISS FEDERAL Shrines. . . The Land of sachs, Berlin (Paris, London, Rhine, 

eeeets ay Rainn. Contes Seema De | theMidnightS Classi etc.). Hotels, drives, fees, etc. included 

ing lodges. Our garden and dairy herd supply our eMuidnig un. oe assic 9 . 5 3 

iis. A completo Mountain-top-Camp maintained RAILROADS Greece (Delphic Festival) || Mediterranean Cruise, Jan. 29, $600 up 
in connection. ‘or reservations write . . 


: N i Frank yA 
& Son, Shell, Big Horn County, Wyoming. 415 Fifth Avenue, New York SB. New Russia eee c Clark, Times Bidg., N. ¥. 


EKALAKA | CONDUCTED EUROPEAN TOURS 
TY RANCH | SENAWA | a cateansdbocdnmana || __Troremecpen rere || CONDUCTED EUROPEAN TOURS 
. | cor personally . & e ro. 0 le 
a ep rd Bo 29 || THOS. COOK & SON |} Steins, Peknino's imiver puneay, Les 


, & Healy Bldg., Chicago, Mil. Ask for Booklet M. 
vacation. Limited ber. Reasonable rates. . ofc Boreies . BO. 
For Booklet rane full Peter esiltia re 585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


AULANRANCH fh: | wane ‘SNSTiS co, | EUR 


In Big Rockies. Hunting, Fishing, Scenery. Pack 


WAGONS-LITS CO eas 
Train Trips. Warm Plunge. Good Horses. Booke e ALLEN TOURS, Inc., 154 Boylston 8t., Boston 
. RALPH ALLAN, A ta, Montana. . 
= o_ The Where-To-Go system influences the people vee a 


comprising the cream of all Travel prospects. 


Our advertisers waste no money in presentin 
Ara A RAN( H their invitations to people who cannot accept, Where 
ENCAMPMENT, WYOMING MAINE Ps Q the Trail Ends 


ON MAINE COAST Flay and relax at picturesque Rancho 
Uni ranches: Beautifullylocated | * * .  aecae t. up in Pine clad Jemez 
inthe Heart of the Cool Rockies. Equipped| E~ NEWAGEN INN American Institute Mtns., 85 miles northwest Albuquerque. 


Temperature never over 75. Hunting, 
for your comfort; Cabins with private | : NEWAGEN, MAINE 1 fishing, trail riding, “‘ packing,"’ motor- 
baths; Electricity: Exceptional food. For A “Where sea cliffs and of Educational oe Hach home Tasarote ene itk 


* 98 Ranch house luxurio koe 

your pleasure: Horseback Riding, Unex- | spruce forests meet ” r . - xurious as city club, 

celled Trout fishing, Hunting, Swimming, | @F."~ Open June oe ¥ to October 1st —Foremost University Tours— oo ne ~ aan, 

Tennis, Mountain Horseback trips. Guests > NRIVALLED advantages for short vacar Officially recognized by Ameri- for portfolio of photographs and com- 

limited to 40. Christian. References re- U seamen oe 6 Ly reco y lete information. Rancho R 

@uired. Season J une 15th_—October ist. eenward tp of Sve-esle cape. All roome with can Universities Lectures in EB.” Superior ‘St, Chiceeo, or Seas 
: Gack a: canning eter Only bot and cold sca Ar s eet a tereture, Travel, Springs, N. M. ‘ 

= 7 ‘water baths on the coast. Inn, Lodge “opanish, Frenc erman, 
Pack Trip For Boys mF, Ocean Sensing Pook, Gol Italian, etc. : 

~o ate opus. a mantis Sate. ® i Credit if desired. 

ck trip for a limited number of boys ; JOSHU. vonage 
to 18 years, ‘ ‘ 126 ache, Aces een ols 587 Fifth Avenue 
- NEW YORK 
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QUAINT CADE COD 


A Land of Vacation Sport and Rest - Fishing, 


Bathing, Sailing, Golf. 


For booklet write Vacation Bureau, Room 118-C, New Haven, Cr. 


The NEW HAVEN R.R. 














Rockies 
Most Glorious 
Vacation of All 


Low Cost 
Combination Rail - Auto Tour 
All Expenses Prepaid 


Two wonderful weeks—just “idling 
through”? the mountains—sight- 
seeing—resting! All the best scenery 
Rocky Mountain National Park — 
over the Great Divide = Pikes Peak 
Region—anitinerary ofcontin- 
uous grandeur! Spectacular! Inspir- 
ing! Restful! Invigorating! Superfine 
in every feature —rail, hotel, auto 
service. Everything included. 
ONLY $178.00 FROM CHICAGO 
Correspondingly Low from 
ther Points 


SIPPICAN HOTE 


On Buzzards Bay. Recreations for young 
andold. Select. Chas. W. Kokerda, Man.Dir. 


Mass. 


Marion 











ENCLAND 














Various Tours Available, $125.00 Up 
Personally Conducted or Independent 
—Go As You Please 
For details, mail this coupon. 


S lientieninenbentententententeet! 





Rock Island Vacation Travel 
Service Bureau, 

749 La Salle St. Station, Chicago | 
Please send me free booklets de- | 

scriptive of Colorado and various | 


633 I 
i 





All-Expense Colorado Tours. | 
Bo insist rcasancncecn ge aencncbaintnanie ; 
I a ian aaa eh ciaeaiealeiaia ioe i 

= 








BENNETT’S BRANCH in the 
Rockies. Fishing in lakes and streams. 
Beautiful trails. Saddle horses. Booklet, 
THOMAS BENNETT, Eggers, Colorado 
Where-To-Go for June closes May 1 
CRUISES-TOURS 


E | 


‘A SOUTH A. 
MERICA 


Recreation... Rest...Scenic 
‘grandeur... Business oppor- 
tunity...Gay Latin-Ameri- 
ean society—all are found 
in. Rio de Janeiro, Monte- 
video and Buenos Aires— 
now, during the glorious 
sub-tropical autumn season. 





Cee ne 


Safe Ships — Fastest Time 


21,000 ton American steamers 
sail fortnightly from New York 


S. S. Pan America S. 8S. Western World 
S.8.SouthernCross $.5.American Legion 


Under U. S. Gov't. Mail Contract 
Apply any Tourist Agency, or 


MUNSO STEAMSHIP 


LINES 
67 Wall Str et, New York 





ponery 
COACHING INNS 
in ENGLAND 


hundred Hostelries— 

quaint old places at which 
the hospitality that character- 
ised them in Dickens’ time is 
still practised—where cour- 
tesy to the traveller, quiet 
service and well-cooked food 
at moderate prices may be ex- 
pected and found. 
A booklet, “Old Inns of Old 
England,” with particulars of 
the interesting placesin which 
these Inns are situated may 
be had on request from 


The Where-To-Go Bureau 
8 Beacon St., Boston, or 
Trust Houses, Ltd. 
53 Short’s Gardens, London 
W..C.2 











England’s 
Wonder- 
land 


The breath-taking beauty of the 
English Lakes has been made 
famous by poets whose names are 
known throughout the world. The 
haunts they loved are still to be 
seen in a region thathas lostnone of 
its beauty with the passage of years. 
Recapture the spirit of these 
famous men. Visit Wordsworth’s 
seat at Rydal... . Brantwood 
where Ruskin lived for thirty years 
and Coniston where he is buried. 
Then there is Grasmere, with its 
wishing gate, full of associations 
with Wordsworth, with Coleridge, 
with de Quincey, and with Matthew 
Arnold. To these places and to 
many others full of precious 
memories, the London Midland 
and Scottish Railway will take you 
speedily and in great comfort. 


L M § 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RLYs 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester 
(Dept. A72), London Midland and Scottish 
Rly. of Great Britain, 200 Fifth Avenue, 

















of 
Constant Delights 


+. Charming, thrilling, mystifying ..., 
land of strange contrasts and inspiring 
places .... romantic, beautiful .... that’s 


South Africa 


a land of invigorating climate where the 
leisurely enjoyment of many wonders leaves 
you refreshed, inspired, satisfied, 

You will see many things that exist 
only in South Africa: 


Victoria Falls — Nature’s Greatest 
Water Wonder 

The Greatest Big Game Preserve 

Acres of Diamonds 

The greatest gold mines, 8,000 feet 
deep 

Thrilling Zulu War Dances 

Finest Scenery by Motor in the Cape 
Beautiful and Natal 


Travel is most comfortable .... palatial 
steamers take you there .... comfortable 
hotels .... excellent cuisine .... good thea- 
tres .... comfortable railroads .... Also all 
modern sports. 

Write for fully illustrated travel literature 
and booklet H B-6 to 


GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 




















PENCIL ENGRAVINGS 


of famous 
OLD COACHING INNS 


Very fine reproductions of original 
pencil sketches (of which the above 
illustration is a miniature reproduc- 
tion) of 8 of the most picturesque 
historic Inns of England, made by 
noted British artists, obtainable from 
WHERE -TO-GO BUREAU 
for $1.00 each, or 8 for $7.50, post free. 
The approximate size of the re- 
productions is 11”x 74". They 
are mounted on _ plate-marked 
heavy paper (size 15” x 10”). 
For a hall, dining room or library 
these pictures make a unique and in- 
teresting decorative feature. 














New York. Or from any S agent, 11 Broadway New York City 
Thos. Cook & Son, or American Express Inc. | J} CEA MRIQETY OD WIAR 
TOURS EUROPE 








An Invitation 
is extended to a very limited group 
of persons who possess a sincere 
interest in Russia and the means 
adequate to make an intimate study 
of life in the Russian village, under 
the guidance of America’stwo fore- 
most authorities on Russian life 
today. 


Mr. Albert Rhys Williams 
Author of ** Through the Russian Rev- 
olution,” ‘* The —— Land,” etc. 

an 





Mr. Maurice Hindus 
Author of“ Broken Earth,’’** The Rus. 
sian Peasant and The Revolution,”’ etc, 
Application for admission to these 

parties should be addressed to 
American- Russian Travel Agency, Inc. 

100 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Other Tours to Russia Sailings Weekly 








The seven magazines The Where-to-go Bureau 
uses hs tg are ail quality pu 

are we 

homes and influence quality people everywhere 


C publications. 
come visitors monthly in our 


LONDON ENC. 

















HOTEL 
GREAT 


MARYLEBONE ROAD, N. W.1 


LONDON 


Quiet and refined—providing the bestin English 
home life. Bedrooms with h. and c. water. 
Teleph N Private Suites. Ideal 
and convenient location. Highly recommended 
for extended stay. Booklet Where-To-Go Bureau. 








best 


CENTRAL 











TRAVEL ACCESSORIES 


and all travel nausea. Mothersill’s 
brings perfect comfort on your journeys 
by Sea, Train, Auto or Air. 





and See EUROPE Right/ 


Let us make arrangements for an ideal tour in your own car 
Write for Free Book outlining the economies and conven. 
iences assured 


by our care! 
TRAVEL BUREAU. 173 





Take Your Car with you 













ful planning. EUROPEAN AUTO 
W Newbury Street, Boston, Mass 








CRUISES-TOURS 





ALLEXPENSES a°30QuP 


THE LEADING STUDENT TOURS 
Cunard renown! 7000 satisfied guests! 
They are our pledge for the happiest 
summer of your life. Booklet J, 


STU : 
aes set eey AVERYS 














SCENIC ROUTEs EUROPE 
James Boring'’s 2"*Annual 


NORTH CADE CRUISE 


$550 up, First Class Only 
Specially chartered White_ Star Line 
S$. S. “Calgaric” sails from New York 
| June 29 to Iceland, Midnight SunLand, | 
North Cape, Norway’s Fjords, every | 
Scandinavian capital, Gotland and 
+ Scotland. Rates include shore tripsand 
tickets, Membership limited 


. to 480, One management ae t 
by Ametican cruise specialists. 
Sum AR At 
RANEAN CRUISE, PEB. 15, 1990 
Inquire of your local agentor == | 








i. eS es 
wa aoe Fe 


JAMES BORINGS TRAV 


. oe 
SERVICE, Inc 
730 Fifth Avenue - New Yor 
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TRAVEL 
Cruising the NS 
WORLD’S 
SMOOTHEST 
WATERWAY L_.. 





oe CRUISES-TOURS 

VY savan 
CHINA 

SOUTH SEAS 


Answer the lure of the “Far 
East.” Superbly attractive, 
inspiring tours, splendidly 
ae routed. Sailing from Pacific 
Fok et = & | yy \ 3 \ Coast. 
House Party| ¥8 \w SUMMER TOUR 
ALL-EXPENSE a: aoe 

h eee 
3 Pigskin Tou rs, Tucmaes,”. Goro 
ier nad a Seatac ete Gand Se ee 


House Party Tours with a jolly group Sailing Sept. 13 and Sept. 21 
of travelers on luxurious special trains 














ilf fe 


Aner 


cur new motorships and a new era in 

rio American travel. This Spring, 
the ‘‘ Northern Prince,” *‘ Eastern Prince,’” 
“Southern Prince’? and ‘“‘Western 
Prince’’ will inaugurate a regular fort- 
nightly passenger service from New York to 
Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, and 
Buenos Aires. 

The last word in vibrationless speed, 
travel luxury and safety. 

Reservations and literature at authorized 
tourist agents or Furness Prince Line, 34 
Whitehall St., New York City. 


FURNESS 
“Prince 
LINE 


Prince Line Service has been continuous between 
New York and South America for 35 Years 


CALVESTON TEXAS | 


Treasure Island for Rest 
or PLAY! 








Head South to the 
delightful isle of 
GALVESTON. Your 
favorite sport is 
here. Swimming, 
Boating, Fishing, 
Golf, Tennis ,Hunt- 


to the popular vacation-lands of 
United States and Canada. 
| your route from hundreds of interest- 


the 
Choose 


ing trips described in our beautifully 
illustrated booklets : 





8 Days to. 
Two Months 


$125 up 


Special trains 
leave Chicago, 
eastbound and 


_w nd, 
Sundays, June 
23 to August 
25. Recreation 
car for movies, 
ridge; danc- 
ing. Compre- 
hensive sight- 
seeing. Leading 








hotels. Expert 
couriers. 


“wonderland 
of the West’’— 


Summer Tours of | 


the Pacific North- 
west, 


es, Pacific 


Rockie: 

Coast, Yellow- 
stone, Alaska, 
California, Yo- 
_semite, Colorado, | 


“Salt . 


—Summer Tours 
of the Atlantic 
Coast, Washing- 
ten, New York, 
Atlantic City, To- 
ronto, Montreal, 


Quebec, Niagara | 
Falls, Virginia, Bermuda, the White | 


Mountains. Ask for Booklet “DE”. 


ART CRAFTS 
GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU | 
189 North Michiga 
CHICAGO 


Dept. 605, 


Canadian | 


i 





Let us tell you about the un- 
usual vacation opportunities. 
Ask your local railroad or tour- 
ist agent, or write 


E. G. McMICKEN 


Passenger Traffic 
1525 Railroad Ave. So. Me atl Wash. 





ing. Days just right 
for outdoor rest or 
recreation. For in- 
formation write 
Dept. 10, Chamber 
of Commerce, Gale 
veston, Texas, 


Ye 





Galveston 





on the Gulf 





ROB ERTSON 


Write for Booklet 


(Vv W). 
FRENCH TRAVE 
22 Place de la fm Re TY 1s 


112 West 49th Street-—NEW YORK 


*862 Round theWorld 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


TRAVEL BUREAU 


Hibernian Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Ganpena Tours Independent & Gaal | lwal@lg STEAMSH | P CO 


Inc. 


Where-To-Go advertising covers best prospects 
—U. S.income tax payers on $5,000 and over. 


CANADA 


NORTHERN ONTARIO 
TIMAGAMI _ Wabi-kox came 


LAKE TIMAGAMI 
A North Woods Bungalow Camp in heart of four mil- 
lion acres of virgin forest. 1,502 Lakes. Every com- 
fort. Wonderful fishing. Boating, Bathing, and 
Hiking. One night from Toronto. Booklet. Mr. 
WILSON, 242 Maplewood Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. 











to Japan, China, Philippines. .. 
optional return via Mediterranean 
and Europe, 


WINTER TOUR 


Sailing Jan. 8th next 
to South Seas and Australasia .. « 
Visiting Honolulu, Fiji Islands, 
Friendly Islands, Samoa, New Zea- 
land, Australia, Cook and Society 
Islands, 


Write for Booklet 





Thos. Cook & Son 
585 Fifth Ave., New York 
iN and branches y 














Our advertisers waste no money in presenting 
their invitations to people who eannot accept. 
Where-To-Go Travel influence ts world wide. 





COMPAGNIA 
J ITALIANA 
TURISMO, Inc. 


545 FIFTH AVE.,NEW YORKNY. 


Independent Tours to 


ITALY = EUROPE 


ask for our free booklet 
SUMMER TOURS IN EUROPE 
via CIT 
85 CIT OFFICES and hundreds of CIT agents 


all over Europe co-operate in making our 
tours more pleasant and less expensive. 





We specialize in European Tours 
CONSULT US NOW 


about steamships, railroads, airplanes, motor 
coaches, private motors, hotels. 


Travel Better — Spend Less 


























secure, and then they will 
stop. They honestly in- 
tend to take time later 
on to enjoy their families 
and to travel, read, and really live. But 
often they find out too late that they 
have lost the capacity to enjoy anything 
but business. Many a young wife has 
watched the gay and facile boy she 
married change, like Hawthorne’s hero, 
into the Great Stone Face. Her rapidly 
congealing husband deals in finance by 
day and by night reads how to get rich 
quickly. The saxophone and the violin 
come to sound alike to him, and he looks 
with puzzled amazement at the book of 
poetry he gave his wife before they were 
married. He must have real things now. 

But what are real things? Is a sym- 
phony any less real than an automobile? 

And what is the use of money, if the 
man has lost his capacity to enjoy 


Is Business Wreckin g the Home? 


(Continued from Page 87) 


wealth in all but material ways? If he 
has music in his soul or a love of beauty 
the endless possibilities of the universe 
are his for enjoyment. 

It is the husbands who are taking 
time to keep in touch with their families 
and to learn the zest of something be- 
sides business who are the really success- 
ful and efficient men. If it follows that 
an amazing number of these men are 
also financially successful it is because 
a rested and balanced mind is a real 
business asset. 

Common interests or hobbies, often 
deliberately cultivated, are holding 
many a modern family together in these 
days when the husband has too little 
leisure and the wife too much. 


Time to work and 
play together—this is 
the crying need of the 
modern American fam- 
ily. But so long as business considers 
conservation of machines more vital 
than saving brain power, so long as 
routine inefficiency is tolerated simply 
because it has always been, just so long 
will husbands and fathers have to work 
overtime, and family life will in many 
cases be robbed of its essential values. 

Some day business will awake to the 
scientific fact that overfatigue is as 
dangerous as any other drug to the ac- 
curacy and efficiency of the man behind 
the desk. But until that day, every 
husband and wife would do well to ask 
themselves periodically. “‘ Did we marry 
each other because we enjoyed being 
together, or to make a fortune? Are 
we really getting what we want?” 
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Personal Friend 


wherever you travel abroad 


Whether you have been abroad 
before or not, you can imagine 
what an advantage it is to have 
a friend there—some one who 
can help you . . . who speaks 
your own language. 

Such a friend is the smiling, 
uniformed representative of the 
American Express. You will 
find him wherever travelers con- 
gregate—at the important 
docks, custom houses and fron- 
tier points. Whenever travel 
problems arise, he is nearby, 
eager to explain the formalities 
. .. tosuggest the most comfort- 
able routes . . . to help in a hun- 
dred and one different ways— 
with baggage, tickets, accom- 
modations, etc. 

You will find the helpful 
service of this “friend” a pleas- 
ant reminder that you are not a 
stranger in a strange land. You 
are assured of an automatic in- 
troduction to him the moment 
you change your money into 
American Express Travelers 
Cheques. For over two genera- 
tions this international money 
has protected the funds of trav- 
elers and even in the nooks and 


corners of the world, it is as 
readily accepted as local cur- 
rency. 


Issued in denominations of 
$10, $20, $50 and $100 
Cost 75c for each $100 
For sale at 22,000 Banks, Amer- 
ican Express and American 
Railway Expressoffices. Merely 
ask for the sky-blue American 

Express Travelers Cheques. 


poe Irdability 


ERICAN 


EXPRESS 
Uravelers cheques 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itin- 


eraries, cruises and tours planned and 
booked to any part of the world 
by the American Express 
Travel Department 











Youth at the Top 
(Continued from Page 85) 


a comparatively silent member, unique 
because he does not speak unless he 
has something to say. In conversation, 
he expresses himself well but avoids 
monologues. His hands, thin and with 
long fingers, are restless, and when he 
wants to emphasize some point he leans 
forward in his chair. But he does not 
stride about the room, and he does no 
desk thumping. 

Comparisons with his father, whom he 
succeeded in the Senate, are unavoidable. 
The elder La Follette was a prosecutor, 
a man to whom black had no shadings. 
Bob, in contrast, seems far more reason- 
able. There is not the same rigidity to 
his jaw. He smiles more readily. There 
is an added sensitiveness to his face, and 
although he is quick in debate and 
adept in repartee, one gathers that he 
has an ability to see the other side which 
his father lacked. The younger La 
Follette is more judicial. 

As yet, of course, Bob does not rank 
among the more important Senators. 
His committee assignments have not 
been important, and he takes very little 
part in Washington social activities. 
This is not because he is lacking in social 
gifts; before two serious illnesses he was 
devoted to dancing. 

More than anything else, however, it 
was Bob’s air of reasonableness, his 
tolerance for the opinions of others, 
that caused him to be taken less than 
seriously during his first years as Sena- 
tor. His youth was an added cause: he 
was the youngest man in fifty years to 
achieve election to the upper house. So 
was the fact that he was a too familiar 
figure around the Capitol. Everyone had 
called him by his first name when he 
was secretary to his father. 

Actually, of course, Bob had been far 
more than a Senatorial secretary. He 
had been his father’s trusted adviser. 
The years from 1918 to 1925, during 
which he was constantly at his father’s 
side, were rich in experience. The re- 
lationship between father and son had 
been singularly close, and many a policy 
enunciated by the elder La Follette had 
been born in the mind of this mild- 
mannered youth. 

Official Washington, with the possible 
exception of the Progressive group in 
the Senate, realized very little of this. 
And Bob, elected in 1925 to complete 
the three years that remained of his 
father’s term, was well aware of the 
difficulties in his path. He was barely 
thirty, the minimum age for members of 
the Senate, and the accusation would 
certainly be made that he was too 

young. It would be said that he was only 
a famous man’s son, that his election 
had been a fluke. 

Even out in Madison, Wisconsin, for 
forty years the home of La Follettism, 

(Continued on Page 158) 
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BARCELONA 


Picturesque City of Spain! 


ae of romance... land of dreams and 
music—ages old, yet ever new... quaint customs... 
pristine splendor and magnificence j 


. exotic Spain! 


. such is Spain 


of splendor eee truly a gorgeous spectacle 2° 


spires of the great International Exposition of Barcelona. 


Eight years in the building P 


» + 12,000,000 square feet 
. an endless. 


variety of entertainment for the cultured, inquiring mind. 


Broad highways that blend into fabled landscapes . . . 


air liners that drone through the 
night ... swift railways of Conti- 
nental perfection ... all lead majes- 
tically into Barcelona. 

And here amidst Spain’s most pic- 


turesque setting, rise the palaces and 











from train 
London 
Paris 
Berlin 
Biarritz 


30:10 hrs. 
23:15 hrs. 
39:00 hrs. 
18:00 hrs. 








Travelling time to Barcelona 


air 
15:25 hrs. 
10:35 hrs. 
~ 35 hrs. 

6:55 hrs. 














From May to December this Exposition will be 


the centre of the world’s interest 
in art, science, industry, commerce, 
education, and sports. 

For information apply to any 
Tourist Bureau or write M. Ventura, 


Steinway Hall, New York City. 
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The “‘ North Coast 
Limited” leaves 
Chicago Union 
Station Daily 
at 12:10 P.M. 
», for the West 


Limited’ 4 


One of America’s Fine Trains 
to 


Vacations West! 


Yellowstone Park—American Rockies—Spo- 
kane—Cascades—Seattle— Puget Sound— 
Tacoma—Rainier National Park—Mt. Baker 
Forest—Portland—Columbia River—British 
Columbia —Alaska—California—Colorado. 


This book will give you timely facts, if you are thinking 
of a western vacation. Free. Write for it. 


E. E. Nelson, Passenger Traffic Manager 
102 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 263 




















World’s Work Aviation Bureau 
Offers Service To Readers 


In line with the purpose of World’s Work to interpret progress to its readers, a ser- 
vice bureau has been established to supply information concerning airplanes, air 
transportation for passengers and freight, air mail routes, airports and the 
many points upon which information is not easily obtainable. 


This service will be free to readers of World’s Work, and information will be given 
as promptly as possible. Through the assistance of numerous leaders in this new 
industry, it is believed that authoritative and satisfactory information can usually 
be furnished. Address inquiries to 


Aviation Bureau 
244 Madison Avenue WORLD’S WORK New York City 
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there had been those who doubted; 
and it is probable that Bob himself 
was none too sure of the outcome when 
he announced during the summer of 
1925 that he would seek the Republican 
nomination on a platform of opposition 
to Calvin Coolidge, the Mellon tax 
plan, and the power trust. 

One of his father’s most trusted 
lieutenants was assigned to accomp: iny 
him on his first speaking trip out from 
Madison, and on the night before they 
left he inquired what Bob planned to do 
in case he was heckled. 

The anxiety on the candidate’s face 
deepened. “I haven’t the least idea,” 
he said. 

Happily, there were no interruptions 
at the first two or three meetings; and 
Bob, who had carefully prepared his 
address and kept an outline before him, 
began to gain confidence. Then, one 
day, the brief case containing the outline 
was lost, and he went on the platform 
that noon without it. Somehow, words 
came more readily than on any of the 
previous occasions. The audience seemed 
more enthusiastic, and this gave added 
eloquence to what he said. At the earlier 
meetings the applause had been cordial 
enough. This time there was prolonged 
cheering. 

“The great honor and privilege of 
completing my father’s term,” Bob 
La Follette said during that campaign, 
“entail tremendous obligations, which I 
undertake with a deep sense of responsi- 
bility and a determination to maintain 
the principles to which he dedicated his 
life. From those to whom this is a decla- 
ration of war, I ask no other interpre- 
tation. Upon the principles which were 
his guide to public service I take my 
stand. I shall not compromise, and [| 
will not surrender.” 

Almost four years have passed since 
then, and there has been no compro- 
mise and no surrender. The significant 
thing about La Follette’s service in the 
Senate, in so far as his future importance 
is concerned, is that he has been more 
than a mouthpiece for the views of a 
leader who has passed on. Bob weighs 
a question on its own merits and plans 
his course of action accordingly. Mean- 
while, he has slowly earned a reputation 
for sound thinking, and it is said of him 
that no member of the Senate is better 
prepared when making a speech. 


Ty. 


Bob, a second child and the first son, 
was born in Madison on February 6, 


| 1895, ten years after his father had been 


elected to the House of Representatives. 
He was a sturdy, robust child with dark 
curly hair. The oldest La Follette child 
was Fola, who had been born some years 
earlier. Two years after Bob came his 
brother, Philip. Then there was another 
sister, Mary. 
(Continued on Page 160) 
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SWIFT TO THE GOAL 








GIGANTIC 


turbines beat a silent rhythm ... miles slip 
past the stern ...as the great liner pursues its 
course to Europe. Trained eyes, trained minds, 
trained hands serve .. . sensitive to the course 
of the ship and the requisites of passengers. 
For the quintessence of I. M. M. excellence 
lies in SERVICE— flawless, unobtrusive, effi- 
cient—the assurance that there can be no 


finer, more correct way to Europe than by 


White Star, Red Star or Atlantic Transport Lines. 


UTMOST OCLAN SERVICE 








WHITE JTAR LINE 
RED /TAR LINE-ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COM PANY 


NO. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK; 180 NO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO; 460 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO; OUR OFFICES ELSEWHERE 
OR ANY AUTHORIZED AGENT 
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V \ HAT A MARVEL 
of planning! 





AFTER seven years of 
World Cruises ... this World 
Cruise! 

Alluring odd corners... 
Bangkok, Sumatra, Formosa. 
The Java stay stretched to in- 
clude the Boroboedoer. 5% days 
allotted to Peking and Great 
Wall region: A week in Japan. 

Bethlehem for Christmas Eve 
...Cairo for New Year’s Eve. 
Up-country India... Delhi... 
Agra... Fatephur-Sekri in cool 
January. 

The cruise unfolds, in pro- 
gressive panorama, the five great 
world-epochs of Italy, Greece, 
Egypt, India, China. 

The ship again is the Empress 
of Australia, 21,850 gross tons. 
Marble bath suites. Commodi- 
ous single cabins. From New 
York, Dec. 2, for 137 days. 


OTHER WINTER CRUISES 


South America-Africa...Jan. 21 

Mediterranean... Feb. 3... 13 

West Indies, Dec. 23, Jan. 10, 
Feb.11 


The alluring details are in 
booklets. If you have a good 
travel-agent, ask him. Informa- 
tion also from any Canadian 
Pacific office. New York, 344 
Madison Ave....Chicago, 71 E. 
Jackson Blvd.... Montreal, 201 
St. James St., West... and 30 
other cities in U.S. and Canada. 


Canadian 


Pacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 
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When Bob, Jr., was eight years old 
the family moved to the Executive 
Mansion at Madison, for his father had 
been elected governor. In 1905 the 
father resigned to go to the Senate. 
Then began a childhood and boyhood 
divided between Madison and Washing- 
ton. 

La Follette, when he was governor 
and when in the Senate, gave orders 
that no conference was so important 
that he could not see the children. The 
door of his innermost office was always 
open to them. 

Such parents win the respect and love 
of their children. This atmosphere of 
childhood freedom was far in advance of 
its day, however, and it is now recalled 
that they were often called “‘ those awful 
La Follette children.” Whenever they 
were seen they were heard. It was a 
standing rule of the household that the 
children were to be listened to with 
respect. There was discipline—never 
corporal punishment—and yet the two 
sons and two daughters were early given 
to understand that they were considered 
as equals. 

In the light of this, Bob’s formal edu- 
cation assumes secondary importance. 
He was, as a matter of fact, an excellent 
student at the Western High School in 
Washington and passed his examinations 
for admission to the University of Wis- 
consin with ease. I am inclined to doubt, 
though, that he found college par- 
ticularly stimulating. At eighteen Bob 
La Follette was unusually mature. It 
must have seemed a little elementary to 
study freshman economics after attend- 
ing the most confidential of the meetings 
at which the Progressive program took 
share. At all events, Bob did not gradu- 
ate. Illness forced him to leave during 
his sophomore year. He returned in 1916 
but was again sick and was advised to 
seek the warmer climate of Washington. 
Then came the war; Bob’s father needed 
him, and so he became his secretary. 

IV. 

Philip La Follette, now a partner in 
the law firm his father founded, is an 
essential part of the story of Robert. Out 
in Madison the consensus of opinion is 
that “Phil is more like the Old Man; 
Bob is like his mother.” 

At college Phil was a fiery debater, 
whereas Bob was uninterested in any 
form of public speaking. The younger 
brother gives way, occasionally, to old- 
fashioned bursts of oratory. He is far 
more of a spellbinder than Bob. In 
temperament the brothers certainly 
differ. Bob, I have indicated, is logical, 
calm, and judicial. Phil, whether in con- 
versation across a luncheon table or on 
the platform, is likely to depart into the 
cold and luminous realms of idealism. 
He has been known to cry that both the 
major political parties must be scrapped, 
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THUNDERING 
the waterfalls in 
YOSEMITE 


NATIONAL PARK 


Hereare moreand higher water- 
falls than in any equal area on 
earth. See them early, this sum- 
mer, and plan a week for the 
vacation you like best! 


Just once—even if only once— 
you must know what it is to stand 
in a rainbow-spray at the foot of 
a half-mile rocketing waterfall... 
pay reverence to great, brooding 
Half Dome, famous even in an- 
cient Indian legend...saunter deep 
in the famed Mariposa Grove of 
Big Trees, among Sequoias that 
were old when Caesar crossed the 
Rubicon. Then—between times— 
swimming, fishing, tennis, horse- 
back riding on new trails and old, 
and touring, as you have never 
known them before! 

Stop-over privileges on main- 
line tickets at Merced, Califor- 
nia, for the short side-trip. Year- 
round accommodations range 
from $1.50 a day in housekeeping 
cabins to the colorful Ahwahnee, 
California’s finest resort hotel, at 
$12 upward, American Plan. Ask 
your travel agent to plan the trip, 
or write direct to Yosemite Park 
and Curry Co., Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, California. 
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Perhaps all it needs is 
the magical touch of a 
bit of color— 


you'll find no end 
of practical and 
delightful sug- 
gestions in THE 
AMERICAN 
HOME! $1 a year. 
Address, Garden 
City, N.Y. 
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See this and the whole Pacific Coast 


In southern Oregon is one of the 
scenic wonders of the world. This 
is Crater Lake, blue asindigo,round 
as a saucer, six miles wide. 

Ages ago a volcano, probably 15,- 
000 feet high, held its flaming torch 
above the Pacific’s shore. Then it 
grew cold, glaciers took form, and 
great rivers sprang away to cut the 
Klamath, Rogue and Umpqua river 
valleys of today. At some later date 
a cataclysm engulfed the upper half 
of this vast mountain. Seventeen cu- 
bic miles of stone sank inwards— 


Low summer fares start May 15 


the mountain had swallowed itself. 
In time, rain and melting snow gave 
the pit a living lake. 

In 1853 a party of prospectors 
were ranging over the Cascade 
Mountains in search of a lost mine. 
The mine was not to be found. But 
the horse of one rider stopped sud- 
denly, his feet planted at a steep 
brink. A thousand feet below lay 
this round, weird, flashing lake of 
deepest blue. For years the magic 
lake remained almost inaccessible, 
although stories of its mystery and 

beauty spread around the 














world. But today it is read- 
ily reached from Southern 
Pacific’s SHASTA RoUTE—a 
most enjoyable stopover be- 
tween Portland and San Fran- 
cisco. Comfortable motor 
stages in the travel season, 
July 1 to Sept. 20, connect 














Through glorious mountain 
scenery on the Shasta Route. 
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with Southern Pacific at either Med- 
ford, Klamath Falls or Chiloquin to 
bear the visitor through virgin for- 
ests to the Lake’s craggy rim. Good 
accommodations are available at 


the Lake. 


See the whole Pacific Coast 


Crater Lake is only one of the play- 
grounds accessible by Southern 
Pacific, whose four great routes 
penetrate and explore the West. 
No other railroad offers such a 
choice of routes. You can go west 
one way, return another; stopover 
anywhere en route. 

Low summer fares will be in effect 
May 15, return limit Oct. 31. For 
example, the roundtrip fare from 
Chicago to California is $90.30; 
from New York, $138.32; from St. 
Louis, $8 5.60; from Des Moines, 
$81.55; from New Orleans, $89.40. 


Southern Pacific 


Four Great Routes 


Write to E. W. Clapp, 310 §. Michi- 
gan Boulevard, Chicago, for these two 
Sree illustrated books: * Crater Lake” 
and“How Best to See the Pacific 
Coast”’. 
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eird and Spectacular 


are the ceremonies of the Pueblo 
Indians on 


Indian-detour 


and the Harveycar Motor Cruises- 
Your courier ~hostess and guide 
will interpret them for you. 


oo are none of the petty worries of a motor trip. Hotel 
accommodations with private bath; meals, whether in town 
or at picturesque ranch or rest house;—all these details are cared 
for by expert Santa Fe-Harvey Company management and 
included in the all-expense rates of $40.00 each person for the 
two-day Puyé Detour and of $57.50 each person for the three-day 
Taos-Puyé Detour. 




































































On your way to or from California 














W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mer., Santa Fe System Lines 
950A Railway Exchange, Chicago, lll. 


Am interested in Summer trip to. 

















Please send me detailed information and folders ‘‘California Picture Book’’, ‘‘Indian 
detour’’, ‘‘Grand Canyon Outings’’. 















































Look about your rooms and decide 








which of the new occasional pieces 








of furniture would most improve 








them. Let this beautiful new 








home-making magazine help you 











with its suggestions. Only $1 for 12 
issues. Published by Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc. in Garden City, 
IN. 2. 
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that the future of liberalism lies in ney 
alignments, that the leadership of to. 
morrow must differ in every particular 
from the leadership of yesterday. He 
thunders denunciations where Bob points 
a cool, accusing finger. It would not be 
impossible, one concludes, for Phil to 
upset the apple cart, a trait frequently 
attributed to his father. 

But generalizations regarding charac. 
ter are dangerous. My point is that Bob 
and Phil differ in these primary charac. 
teristics. Their secondary traits, it js 
obvious, are those of each other. If this 
were not so, they could hardly work in 
such complete harmony. The differences 
are just pronounced enough so that they 
complement each other perfectly. — 

To Bob, politics is a science with 
laws as rigid as are those of the labora- 
tory. On his father’s campaign train in 
1924 it was he who talked to the poli- 
ticians. He was delegated to confer with 
the leaders who clambered on board at 
the various stops. From them he ob- 
tained a clear picture of the true situ- 
ation. Phil, on the other hand, went to 
the observation car and exhorted the 
crowds on the station platform. Yet 
Bob, as he demonstrated at the Republi- 
can convention last summer, can arouse 
a crowd to enthusiasm. Nor is Phil an 
amateur when it comes to dealing with 
politicians. 

They are an interesting combination, 
these brothers: the younger winning 
passionate, enthusiastic followers by his 
vigor; the older attracting support from 
those more sober individuals who are 
repelled by too much fire. Nationally, 
Phil is somewhat overshadowed by his 
brother. But in Madison he is equally 
famous. In 1924 he was elected district 
attorney of Dane County, in which 
Madison is located, and won a state- 
wide reputation for skill and courage. 

It is said of Phil that he prefers pri- 
vate life, a fact demonstrated when he 
refused reélection as county prosecutor. 
He is married, unlike Bob, and has two 
children and therefore must give thought 
to earning an adequate living. It is 
doubtful, however, that he can long 
remain on the sidelines. Immediately 
after his father’s death there was talk 
that he must be the Progressive candi- 
date for governor. This past summer it 
almost came to a“‘ draft Phil La Follette” 
movement. But Phil, as though to 
prove to his friendly critics that he has 
ample political judgment, protested 
that he was too young. 

In the hands of these two brothers 
rests, to no small degree, the future ol 
the Progressive movement. They are 
visionary, but they know the machinery 
of practical politics as do few men in 
this country. They are young, as witness 
the “Jr.” that still follows Bob’s signa- 
ture, although his father has now been 
dead for four years. And they have 
not stopped growing. 


